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The  Missouri  River  Basin  has  liad  a colorful  history 
packed  with  action  leading  to  its  present  development.  A 
brief  history  of  this  development  is  presented  here  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  its  people  for 
further  development  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources.  The  History  was  prepared  by  a special  task 
force  designated  by  the  Standing  Committee  for  Com- 
prehensive Planning.*  Its  members  drew  upon  numerous 
sources  of  information,  all  of  which  are  gratefully 
acknowledged,  including  the  use  of  photographs,  figures, 
and  plates  appearing  throughout  the  Appendix. 

Since  the  days  when  the  first  Spanish.  Trench,  and 
Lnglish  adventurers  slowly  made  their  way  into  the 
untamed  North  American  wilderness,  rivers  of  the 
continent  have  marked  lines  of  e.xploration  and  com- 
merce, and  boundaries  of  conquest.  Certainly  this  has 
been  true  of  the  Missouri  River. 

During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  both  Trance  and 
Spain  claimed  the  Louisiana  Territory,  which  included 
all  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Turopean  explorers  had 
penetrated  the  fringes  of  the  basin.  After  purchase  of 
this  land  in  180.^  by  the  Ihiited  States,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  lixpedition,  sent  out  by  President  Thoitias 
Jefferson,  completed  the  first  crossing  of  the  continent, 
via  the  .Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers. 

Since  the  basin  first  was  opened  to  settlemetit  it  has 
developed  rapidly,  advancing  from  a land  inhabited 
mainly  by  nomadic  Indians  to  a state  of  settlement 
economy,  and  society  comparable  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  The  historical  beginnings  of  the  West  appear 
here.  This  is  the  country  of  the  voyageurs,  fur  traders, 
and  pathfinders  for  westward  expansion.  The  history  of 


the  region  is  interlaced  with  interesting  events  and  places 
relating  to  the  first  adventurous  trappers,  miners,  the 
first  white  men.  the  Civil  War.  and  Indian  wars. 

The  name  "Missouri"  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  there 
are  several  versions  of  its  derivation  and  its  meaning. 
Tarly  Trench  maps  showed  an  Indian  tribe  camped  along 
the  banks  of  the  Osage  River  called  the  “Emissourites." 
Lewis  and  Clark  interpreted  this  as  meaning  “Muddy 
River."  A similar  version  is  that  Marquette  and  Joliet 
named  the  river  .Missouri  after  a Sioux  Indian  tribe 
catnped  along  the  banks.  This  tribe  was  first  called  the 
‘‘Mi/.zou,"  later  the  "Missourites,"  and  finally 
“Missouri." 

Still  another  possible  derivation,  the  Indian  word  for 
all  nations  west  of  the  .Mississippi  River,  was  “Misouris" 
or  “We-mis-u-re"  interpreted  literally  as  people  who  use 
wooden  canoes.  This  was  similar  to  the  Algonquin  word 
“Canoe-haver"  which  was  applied  to  a single  tribe  on  the 
river. 

One  imaginative  version  is  associated  with  the  word 
used  by  the  Ojibwa  or  Chippewa  Indians  which  meant 
“the  great  li/.ard  that  has  its  tail  in  the  ice  and  snow  and 
its  mouth  in  the  warm  water."  To  early  Trench 
explorers,  this  word  sounded  like  “Missouri." 

All  early  concept  of  the  ba.sin  is  illustrated  by 
Delisle's  map  of  America,  dated  I 7 18.  shown  m plate  1. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Trench  version  of  Missouri  was 
included  in  the  name  for  the  river  at  this  early  date.  A 
study  of  this  map  will  also  show  that  the  names  of 
several  rivers,  places,  and  Indian  tribes  probably  were 
taken  from  early  Trench  nomenclature. 


•Mcinhcrs  of  the  special  task  force  incliuleil  Paul  I . Marlev 
(Chairman).  Kenneth  It.  SihroeiJer  aiul  Hiirtem  V.  Coalc.  all 
of  the  nepartment  of  the  Interior.  Allen  I . I isk.  Department 
of  AKricullure.  ami  Charles  A.  Clicks  ami  Kohert  D.  Hums. 
Department  of  the  Army. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  GENERAL  SETTING 


liven  Ihoiigli  ihe  legend  of  ihe  great  li/ard  may  have 
been  a figment  of  the  Indians'  imagination,  it  does 
provide  a pieliiresqne  deseripiion  of  the  Missouri  River, 
which  stretches  from  the  snow-crwered  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  tlie  much  warmer  south.  As  shown  by  figure  I . 
it  rises  high  in  the  Rockies  of  western  Montana,  fiows 
northeastward,  east,  and  tlien  soutlieast  from  mountain- 
ous timbered  areas  through  foothills,  through  the  Great 
Plains,  and  down  through  the  lowland  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  joining  the  Mississippi 
River  near  St.  Louis. 

The  area  is  one  of  physical  extremes,  from  high 
mountains  .some  forested,  some  barren  and  high 
valleys,  arid  and  semiarid  foolhills  and  plains,  to 
snbhumid  and  humid  areas,  with  elevations  ranging  from 
above  14.000  feet  down  to  less  than  400  feet.  In  the 
upper  reaches,  the  fall  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  is  rapid, 
steadily  diminishing  uniil.  in  the  lower  reaches  of  some 
of  Ihe  tributaries  and  on  the  main  stem  irf  the  Missouri 
River,  the  currents  are  relatively  slow. 

Old  and  young  rocks  igneotis.  metamorphic.  and 
sedimentary  as  well  as  deposits  toir  young  and 
imcon.solidaleil  yet  to  be  called  rocks,  form  the  geologic 
framework  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  as  illustrated  by 
figure  2.  This  plays  an  important  role  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  basin. 

The  Missouri  Basin  is  divided  into  three  main  physi- 
ographic divisions  the  Rocky  Mountain  System, 
Interior  Plains,  and  Interior  Highlands.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  rise  abruptly  2.000  lo  more  than  S.OOO  feel 
above  the  adjacent  plains  and  provide  a striking  conliasi 
in  topography. 

The  Rock)'  .Mouniam  .Syslem  is  a senes  of  bold, 
generally  rugged,  north-  lo  muthwest-orienled  ranges 
separated  by  bioad  valleys  or  neail)  ll.il  basins.  Gragg) 
s.iwloolh  ridges  and  maiesiic  peaks  of  bare  rock  form 
Ihe  Goniinenlal  Divide,  whose  highei  summils  lange  in 
altitude  lo  more  iliaii  14.000  feet.  These  summils. 
together  wilh  fasl-fiowing  streams  m deep,  sleep-walled 
gorges,  crystal  cleat  lakes,  perennial  snowbanks,  and 
small  glaciers  m high  level  ciujiies  provide  a magnificent 
alpine  be.iiitv  . 

The  Great  Plants  can  be  ihoiighl  ol  .is  displav  ing  three 
general  siiilaces  willim  Ihe  basin.  Hie  surface  m the 


southern  part  of  the  basin  is  gently  tolling  to  neailv  fiat 
with  low  rounded  ridges  rising  here  and  there  above 
tlat-bottomed  stream  valleys.  The  plains  in  Wyoming. 
Montana,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  Rivei  m 
the  Dakotas  have  been  eroded  to  foim  a faiil)  broken 
topography.  The  inajoi  streams  tend  lo  be  well  en- 
trenched below  the  plains  ‘"..iiace.  have  rather  naiiow 
valleys,  and  are  fianked  by  /ones  of  gullies  or  badlands. 
Only  the  interfiuvial  uplands  retain  the  rolling  plains 
characteristics. 

North  and  east  of  Ihe  Mis.soiiri  Rivei  Ihefireal  Plains 
have  been  modified  bv  several  periods  of  continenial 
glaciation.  The  land  surface  is  gentlv'  rolling  and  intei- 
spersed  wilh  numerous  winding  ridges  ot'  glacial  debris. 
Generali) . the  streams  occupy  wide  shallow  valle)  s and 
tend  to  have  fairly  fiat  gradients.  Theie  are  several  huge 
areas  where  the  surface  runoff  collects  in  land-locked 
lakes  or  sloughs  and  does  not  directly  contribute  to  the 
streams. 

The  Gentral  Lowlands  portion  of  the  basin  is  a long 
north-south  trending  area  bounded  on  the  west  bv  the 
Cireat  Plains  and  on  the  south  bv  the  ()/aik  Plateaus. 
The  lowlands  are  composed  of  broad,  rolling  prairies 
which  are  significanti)'  lower  in  elevation  than  the  Great 
Plains,  their  northern  half  having  been  glaciated  and  the 
southern  part  forming  a transition  /one  between  the 
(ireal  Plains  and  the  O/ark  Plateaus. 

A succession  of  glacial  moiaines  char.icleii/es  the 
land  surface  of  the  glaciated  |vortion  ol  the  lowlands. 
These  moraines  lend  to  be  iiregiilai  and  have  nianv 
lakes,  swamps,  and  boulder  lields  associated  with  them. 
Between  the  morainal  lidges  is  a gtoiiiui  moiame  oi  till 
plain,  geiieiallv  smoothly  rolling  and  constituting  the 
larger  part  of  the  area. 

Wind-blown  deposits  oi  loess  cover  the  southein 
portion  of  the  glaciated  aiea.  This  section  is  piob.iblv 
the  most  highly  developed  agiiculliii.il  laiul  wuhm  the 
basin  and  lepiesents  Ihe  vveslern  edge  ol  the  Gorn  Belt 

file  soiilhernmost  |ioition  ol  the  basin  is  the  0/.iik 
Plateaus  province,  fins  area  is  composed  m.inilv  ol 
rolling  uplands  winch  have  ralhei  steep,  well  dissected 
Hanks.  I he  majoi  streams  aie  well  entrenched  in  naiiovv 
valleys  and  lend  to  have  shoil.  steep-snleil  latei.il 
tribulai  les. 
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FIGURE  1 
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Ill  general  the  soils  of  the  basin  are  satislaetory  for 
agrienluiral  uses.  Most  of  them  are  natnrally  fertile  and 
some  are  well  supplied  with  organie  matter.  .Almost  all 
of  the  soils  will  support  exeelleni  grass  eover  and 
cropland  is  found  in  all  areas  of  the  basin.  Major  land 
re.sonrce  regions  eompri.sing  geographieall\'  associated 
land  resource  areas  are  shown  in  figure  d. 

Mineral  deposits  abound  m numerous  places  in  the 
basin.  Metallic  minerals  are  loimd  m the  mountainous 
and  foothill  areas  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
in  the  Black  Hills.  The  most  important  metals  are  gold, 
iron,  molybdenum,  and  uranium.  Nomnetallic  minerals, 
primarily  construction  materials,  are  found  throughout 
the  basin. 

The  greatest  mineral  resources  ol  the  basin  are  the 
fossil  fuels.  Oil  and  natural  gas  I'ields  are  found  in 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota.  Hie  norlhern  (ireat  Plains  are  underlain 
with  billions  of  tons  of  sub-bilumin<uis  coal  and  lignite, 
riiis  resource  has  not  been  signilicantly  developed  in  the 
past  because  ot'  distance  I'lom  major  markets  but  it  has  a 
tremendous  future  potential,  primarily  in  the  production 
of  electrical  pow  er. 

Primarily  because  of  its  nud-continental  location,  the 
basin  experiences  nucUiations  and  extremes  in  weather. 
Winters  are  lelatively  long  and  cold  over  much  of  the 
basin  while  summers  are  fair  and  hot.  Spring  is  cool, 
humid,  and  windy;  and  autumn  is  cool,  dry,  and  fair. 
Normal  average  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  about 
40  inches  in  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
southeastern  parts  of  the  basin  to  as  low  as  6 to  12 
inches  immediately  east  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains.  The 
basin  regularly  experiences  above- 1 00-degree  tempera- 
tures in  summer  and  below-z.ero  temperatures  in  winter 
over  most  of  its  area.  The  number  of  consecutive  days 
above  .'2"p.  for  the  nonmountainous  areas  ranges  from 
about  00  to  ISO  days  each  year.  .Average  wind  velocities 
of  10  miles  per  hour  are  prevalent  over  much  of  the 
basin.  Cyclonic  and  tornadic  winds  occasionally  do 
considerable  damage,  and  when  accompanied  by  snow, 
the  stiong  winds  create  blizzard  conditions  dangerous  to 
man  aiul  livestock  in  the  plains  area.  Climatic  zones 
associated  with  natural  vegetation  are  shown  in  figure  4. 

high  I million  inhabitants  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
are  distributed  in  three  major  zones  of  occupation  the 
eastern,  muldle.  and  western  zones,  liach  zone  represents 
a distinctive  cultural  .idjustment  to  conditiotis  of  the 
naluial  environment, 

file  eastern  zone  conipiises  about  one-third  of  the 
basin  atui  IS  characterized  by  moderately  dense  settle- 
ment. a relatively  stable  and  diversified  agriculture,  and 
an  mcieasingly  important  iirbati  life  which  is  based  m 
large  part  on  the  maniifacture  and  distiibulion  ol 
commodities  used  or  produceil  m the  middle  oi  western 
zones  ol  the  basin.  It  contains  lai  more  people  than  ilo 
the  weslein  aiul  lunhlle  zones.  Within  the  eastern  zone 


the  population  exceeds  12  persons  per  square  mile,  and 
111  some  localities  100  or  more  persons,  gradually 
diminishing  to  the  west.  During  the  last  two  decades  the 
cities  have  grown  consistently  while  the  populations  of 
most  rural  districts  have  declined. 

This  eastern  zone  is  also  the  commercial  front.  Cities 
along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River  are 
commercial  intermediaries  for  the  rest  ol' the  basin.  They 
stand  as  junction  points  between  the  closely  spaced 
railroad  pattern  of  the  east  and  the  transcontinental  lines 
of  the  west. 

riiroughout  most  of  the  eastern  zone  at  least  5.x 
percent  of  the  land  is  tilled.  The  farm  units  are  of 
moderate  size  and  agriculture  is  generally  a diversified 
grain  and  livestock  enterprise.  Hie  eastern  part  of  this 
zone  lies  within  the  Corn  Belt  and  accounts  for  the 
westward  bulge  of  comparatively  high  population 
density  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Winter  wheat  merges 
with  corn  to  the  south  and  spring  wheat  to  the  north. 
Most  of  the  zone  has  fertile  soil  where  agriculture  can  be 
conducted  productively. 

In  the  western  zone  many  mining  towns  declined  as 
nearby  mineral  deposits  were  depleted  or  abaiidiuied.  .A 
few  towns  which  had  their  start  as  mining  conmnmities 
have  continued  to  grow,  partly  because  of  the  westward 
movement  of  small  industries  and  partly  because  of  the 
impetus  of  World  War  II.  Denvei  is  an  outstanding 
example,  with  an  attractive  climate  and  enviionmental 
setting.  Separating  these  various  islands  of  growing 
population  are  sparsely  settled  mountainous  aieas.  some 
forested  and  some  semiarid  high  plains  or  plateaus,  in 
large  pari  publicly  owned. 

Hie  irrigated  portions  of  the  intei mountain  basins 
and  their  tliivial  valleys  produce  large  yields  of  siigai 
beets,  vegetables,  and  forage  crops.  Geneially,  the  water 
supply  in  streams  is  used  for  irrigated  agriculture  that 
provides  supplemental  feed  for  livestock  laised  on 
pastures  and  open  range  in  the  siirroutiding  plains  and  in 
the  mountains.  In  these  areas  the  sugar  beet  factory . the 
canning  plants,  grain  elevators,  and  livestock  teeding  and 
loading  yards  are  distinctive  features  of  the  scatteied 
towns  and  cities. 

Between  the  eastern  and  western  zr'iies  lies  a sast 
middle  zone  characterized  by  a lelatively  sparse  and 
lluclualing  population.  In  only  a few  places  does  the 
population  exceed  12  persons  per  square  mile.  More 
olten.  it  is  six  or  less,  and  sometimes  is  as  low  as  one 
person  per  twri  square  miles.  Settlement  of  the  zime, 
which  has  iti  general  followed  the  railroad  lines,  has  been 
one  of  imwements  and  coimtermovements  of  people 
from  the  eaily  yeats  of  the  present  cetUiiry  (figuie  5|. 

Since  its  first  occupancy , the  middle  zone  has  been 
piiniaiily  dependent  oti  agiicultuie.  While  dryland  and 
irrigated  farming  is  successfully  piacliced  in  the  aiea. 
livestock  raising  piedommaies.  I he  setlleis  loiiiid  the 
same  grasses  that  had  suppoiled  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo 
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lor  cciiliiiii^  lo  ho  liilK  a^  luitiilioiio  loi  livoslotk.  and 
llio  icirion  has  dovolopcd  into  one  ol  the  prineipal 
beel-eatlle  and  uool-piodneini!  areas  ol  llie  I lined 
Stales. 

Wheal  and  other  iiiains  ha\e  been  iiiaile  iiioie 
resistant  to  disease  and  hvbiid  eoin  has  pushed  ihe  I oin 
belt  laithei  noiih  I speeialK  inipoiianl  has  been  the 
eonliiuied  ineehani/alion  id  laiin  opeialions.  Seieiitilu 
inelhods  and  speeiah/ed  laiiii  eipiipineiil  base  ineieased 
production.  I his  liend  is  cleaiK  eudent  in  Ihe  (iieal 
I’hiiiis  uheie  uiial  population  has  been  deshinne  since 
|d:o, 

.\iriicultuie  IS  the  doiniiiaiit  economic  acti\it\  in  the 
basin  and  population  tiends  base  been  intliienced  In 
chatmes  in  aitiiciiltiire.  .\_iti icnltural  production  in  the 
basin  is  increasing,  but  etticiencs  and  output  per  isoiker 


IS  increasiiig  at  a laster  rale  and  liiere  has  been  a decline 
III  the  iitiinbei  ol  larineis  and  larin  isoikers.  Agricultural 
emphninent  decreased  percent  and  lariii  population 
41)  percent  between  IddO  and  IhnO.  ,\s  in  the  Nation 
there  was  a rural  to  urban  inovemeni  ol'  people. 
Manulacliiiing.  idlier  coniniodily.  and  noncommodity 
einploMiieni  increased  about  70  percent  between  1040 
and  lOfiO.  with  a 50  percent  increase  in  urban  and  rural 
nonlarni  population.  I’ei  capita  annual  income  and 
eainings  unproved  between  l‘)40  and  lOW).  but  were 
onl\  Slkd')  which  was  0 1 percent  id  the  national 
aieiage.  Oieiall  population  growth  is  lagging  behind  that 
id  the  Nation,  rellecting  the  basin's  dependence  on  a 
dechiiiiig  agi iciiltural  employment,  a lesser  growth  m 
maimracluiing  than  lor  the  Nation,  and  a below- 
national-average  per  capita  income  and  earnings. 


Livestock  on  tlie  Range  Western  Montana 


CHAPTER  2 


ABORIGINAL  OCCUPATION 


We  do  not  know  w hen  man  first  made  this  sprawling 
region  his  home,  but  we  may  assume  it  was  before  4000 
B.C.  At  that  time,  the  basin  was  much  different  than 
now,  for  the  land  was  in  the  late  phases  of  the  last  great 
glaciation. 

The  early  inhabitants  probably  immigrants  from 
Asia  hunting  along  the  fringes  of  the  glaciers  were 
faced  with  gaining  a livelihood  while  exploring  a new 
land.  Their  hunting  economy  and  limited  technology 
precluded  extensive  or  profound  utili/.ation  of  the 
basin's  rich  resources.  However,  from  the  archeological 
record,  it  is  evident  that  by  7000  B.C.  they  were  aware 
of  those  natural  resources  which  could  be  utilized  within 
the  limits  of  their  primitive  skills.  This  utilization 
harvesting  of  animals  and  wild  platits  for  food  and 
extraction  of  raw  materials  for  weapons,  tools,  etc. 
was  very  limited.  Throughout  the  prehistoric  era  the  uses 
re/iiaincd  basically  the  same.  The  only  major  additions 


were  the  use  of  fertile  riverbottom  land  soils  alter  the 
advent  of  corn-agriculture  and  later  sy  stematic  exploita- 
tion of  big  game  following  acquisition  of  the  horse. 
Throughout  most  of  the  early  history  ol  human  llle  m 
the  basin,  its  environment  affected  man  more  than  he 
affected  the  basin. 

Viewing  the  Missouri  Basin  broadly,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish five  "epochs"  in  aboriginal  occupations, 
although  the  time  spans  are  not  cleaily  defined  and 
overlap  somewhat.  In  any  given  epoch,  most  aboriginal 
groups  participated  in  the  life-way  which  typified  it: 
some  peoples  in  parts  of  the  basin  lagged,  following 
older  life  modes.  Others,  being  close  to  centers  ol 
cultural  invention,  forged  ahead  to  accept  new  ideas, 
acts  and  beliefs,  and  transmitted  these  to  their  more 
backward  neighbors.  We  may  arrange  these  five  epochs 
chronologically  as  shown  in  table  I . 


Table  1 - EPOCHS  OF  ABORIGINAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Approximate  Hra 

liprK-h 

CXiltural  character 

Earlier  than  9000  It.C, 
to  .SOO  B.C. 

l arh  hunting 

1 arly  inimigrantN  and  their  descendants.  1 cononn ; hunting  animals  now  cMmct 
(mammoth,  hison  antiquus).  1 ivcd  in  cold,  damp  climate  ot  terminal  Pleistocene 
StK'ial  groups  evidently  small  (a  lew  cooperative  lamihes).  Houses  probabls  temporarv 
shelters.  Principal  weapon  the  dart  and  spear  tnn>wer.  Distribution  probablv  general 
throughout  (he  basin  Kciiiains  now  known  in  (olorado.  Wvommg.  Stuilh  ))ako!a. 
Nebraska.  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 

4000  B.C.  to  .SOO  B.C 

1 Drapers 

lile-wav  correlated  with  post-glacial  dcsKcation  of  landscape  and  gradual  dis- 
appearance ol  Pleistocene  big  game  Vers  small  nomad  grmips  liunting  small  game  and 
gathering  wild  plants  Mieir  lite  was  poorer  than  that  ol  their  predecessors  and 
successors.  In  western  part  til  basin,  this  wav  ot  hte  persisted  nHi»  historic  limes 
DistrtbiJled  generjjJy  liinnigli  western  part  ol  basin  as  tar  as  Scotts  HluH . Nebiaska 

,S00  B.C.  to  A.I).  SOI) 

Plains 

Wooillarul 

Small  eominunities  ali»ng  stream  vallev  s sometimes  buried  de.iu  m earth  mounds.  1 ood 
agricultural  products  supplemented  In  wild  plants  and  such  game  animals  as  the  deer 
Did  not  esploit  the  bison  etiectivelv  ; agriculture  not  as  intensive  or  esiensive  as  that  ol 
.Sedentarv  Village  1 .irmers  Discontinuous  ihsiribuln'n  m eastern  part  ol  basin 

A.i).  lo 

mul'  1 8(1)  century 

1 

1 

Sedentary 
Village  1 armors 

Permanent  lu>uses  in  fortitied  vill.igcs  Strong  cominiinilv  i>rgani/alum.  corn- 
agriculture  eeonomv.  supplemented  by  wild-plant  produce  and  seasonal  bison  hunts 
larly.  built  rectangular  houses;  later,  circular  earth  lodge  Historic  representatives 
Mandan.  Hidatsa.  .Ankara  (Middle  Missouri  Kiver  \ alle>  hand  Pawnee  i(  eniral  Plains) 
Omaha  Tribe  part  ol  this  pattern  along  Missouri  Kiver  in  low.i.  Nebraska,  and  Stuith 
Dakota,  ami  the  Kaiis;i  tribe  m kaiivis 

1750-I870\ 

1 

1 i)uestrian 

I'se  tiT  Inuse  to  exphut  bison  as  prmiarv  lood  source  basic  social  unit  the  luinimg 
band:  a number  of  related  lU  ct>o|>era(mg  tamihcs.  Annual  tribal  gathering  War  the 
primary  route  t»v  prestige  and  leadership  1 hese  terrili»rial  nomads  tnchided  llie  hisiotu 
Plains  inhes  Sioux.  Cheyenne.  Crtuv.  Arapaho.  lil.ukleel  Distiibuled  over  the  Pi. mis 
in  the  Missouri  basin. 

Tills  prcliistiinc  ora  ut  the  Missmiii  liasin  is  oliarao- 
teri/od  llinniglunit  hy  a slono-ago  loolniology.  Uiiis 
liiniiiim  llio  ability  ol  aboriginal  peoples  to  exploit  the 
rich  natural  enviroinnent. 

The  enviroinnent.  whieli  olTered  siibsisteiiee  to  the 
aboriginal  people,  was  atl'eeted  by  eliinatie  eonditions.  as 
illustrated  by  the  ehange  from  the  eold  eliinate  of  the 
last  glaeiation  to  a more  temperate  eoiiditioii.  followed 
by  a eyele  of  progressive  "drying  tip"  of  the  Plains.  The 
latter  situation,  coupled  with  the  extinetion  ol  the  laige 
pleistocene  game  animals,  forced  the  l oragers  to  depend 
on  smaller  game.  .\lso.  this  compelled  adiiisimenls  in 
other  phases,  such  as  the  si/e  and  organi/alion  ol  local 
populations  and  changes  in  tools,  weapons,  and  camp- 
sites. .At  the  same  lime,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  basin,  hnniers  and  gatherers  lived  a richer  life,  since 
food  was  readily  available. 

ITilly  ntili/ing  the  forests,  these  people  were  among 
the  innovators  who  produced  the  "Woodland"  culluie. 
which  they  later  transmitted  to  the  I’l.ims  areas  located 
along  the  wooded  river  courses.  .As  their  life  had  been 


geaied  to  loiesis.  lhe>  did  not  lieLpient  oi  take 
advantage  ol'  lesouices  on  the  open  plains  li  lemained 
foi  the  lalei  \ illage  t aimeis  to  inaiiguiale  use  ol  the 
bison  heids  as  a wild-game  supplement  to  agi iciilliiral 
foods.  Iloweiei,  without  the  hoise.  the  Village  1 aimeis 
could  not  liiml  bison  aselficienlK  as  did  the  1 spiesiriaii 
Hunters  ot  the  IMliaiid  l‘»lh  cenimies. 

rills  impact  ol  earlier  human  ciiltnies  on  the  land  was 
localized  and  subtle.  \’illage  I aimers,  loi  example,  no 
doubt  wioiight  miiioi  ecologwal  changes  on  the  ii\ei 
leiraces  wheie  lhe\  Ined  and  laiined.  Ihit  more 
speclaculai  change  occuiied  lalei  in  the  Iquesiiiaii 
lluiitei  "epoch."  Inliodiiclion  ol  the  hoise  and  sub- 
sei|iientl>  I'iieaims  toi  hunting  placed  at  the  disposal  ol 
the  Indian  the  cast  piolein  sup['l\  stoied  in  the  meal  ol 
the  bisim  heids. 

I 1)1  about  a centuiN  a whole  new  wa\  ol  hie 
llourished  111  the  Missouii  Uasiii.  based  on  these  herds, 
fribes  which  had  tanned  up  to  that  lime,  torsook  iheii 
coinfields  and  peimaiient  ullages  to  hie  as  bison-hunliiig 
teiriloiial  nomads.  I he  heids  ol  bison,  which  had 
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I lu-  Indians  linnied  The  Itison  To  Sustain  Tliemsclu-s 


CHAPTER  3 


EUROPEAN  OCCUPATION 


■ 


Most  ol  ihe  Norlli  Amcrii.aM  coasllmo  was  well 
known  in  l iirope  h\  llie  end  of  the  I5()()‘s.  By  the  first 
deeade  ol  Ihe  rollowini;  eentiiry.  l iiropeans  had  begun 
then  penetration  of  the  interior  and  eoinpetilion  for  the 
riches  it  eonlained,  Spain  founded  St.  .Xtigtisline.  Ida.,  in 
I.Sb.^  and  Santa  he.  New  Mexico  in  l(s()d.  dlie  hnglish 
established  their  Jamestown  Colony  in  lb()7,  and  the 
I reneh  settled  Oriebee  in  IbOS. 

Ihe  Spaniards,  operating  from  bases  m Mexico  and 
later  m Santa  l e.  w ere  the  first  to  explore  the  plains  and 
Ihe  piairies.  .As  carls  as  1542.  Coronado  may  aettially 
have  reached  the  sonthein  edge  of  the  Missouri  Basin  in 
eential  Kansas.  Ihe  Spanish  eoiupiistadois.  in  some 
respects,  were  much  better  suited  to  exploit  the  (ireat 
Plains  than  then  I nglish  and  l iench  eompetilors.  Unlike 
I ngland  or  I laiice.  Spam  is  an  and  . and  the 

Spaniards  were  laimliar  with  dryland  techniques.  I oi 
example,  they  had  learned  to  build  w ith  adobe  and  stone 
m their  own  limber-delicieni  homeland.  Iheii  hor.ses 
were  tough  wiry  breeds  from  North  Africa  and  Arabia 
ihal  could  subsist  on  meagei  nourishment.  l■Ulthermore. 
the  Spanish  were  well  aware  that,  m semiarid  country, 
food  and  libel  could  be  obtained  more  easily  through 
the  medium  of  raising  sheep  and  cattle  than  directly 
from  the  soil. 

The  conquistadors.  ho\\evei.  lacked  one  important 
pioneering  trait  ihev  would  not  duty  then  hands,  even 
to  dig  for  gold,  and  they  did  not  bring  laimers  or  manual 
laborers  with  them  to  do  the  work.  Instead,  the  Spanish 
superimposed  Spam's  feiidalistic  msiitulions  on  the 
agricultural  populations  which  they  encountered.  When 
the  Spanish  reached  the  (ireal  Plains,  they  found  oiiK 
ihe  pool  village  Indians  of  the  piaiiies.  whom  the\  could 
not  work,  oi  the  fietce  nomadic  Indians  o|  the  High 
Plains,  w ho  would  not  slay  in  one  place  long  enough  to 
be  imposed  upon. 

While  the  Spaniards  searched  tor  gold,  aiul  foi  souls 
to  convert,  the  I renchmen  sought  Ihe  1111-1x^111^ 
animals  whose  pells  grew  rich  m the  suh/eio  winters  ol 
North  Ameiica's  mieiioi.  I rom  Quebec.  Ihe  I reneh 
v.mgii.ird  moved  lowanl  the  (ireal  lakes  and  down  the 
Mississippi  In  l(i7.C  the  Maiqiiel le-.lohel  experhtion 
floated  ilown  Ihe  "great  iivei"  to  the  mouth  ol  the 


.Arkansas,  followed  in  the  KiSO's  by  La  Salle,  who 
reached  iheCull Ol  Mexico. 

The  I reiich  were  the  first  to  probe  the  interior  ot  the 
Missouri  Basin.  In  |7|0.  l)n  Timic  ascended  Ihe  Missouri 
Ki\er  as  fat  as  the  (irand  Rnei.  in  .Missouri,  l ive  years 
later.  Boigmont.  m extending  Du  Tisne's  line  of  maich. 
reached  the  High  Plains  m western  Kansas.  The  La 
Verendrye  brothers  left  iheii  lur-lrading  post  on  the 
Assinibome  River  in  Canada  m 1742  and  set  out  for  the 
Mandan  villages  in  central  North  Dakota.  Leaving  the 
Mandans.  they  headed  southwest,  touching  near  the 
present  western  border  of  South  Dakota,  l ioin  this 
point,  they  laced  due  east  and  returned  to  the  Missouri 
River.  In  1740.  the  Mallei  brothers  ascended  the  Platte 
River  as  far  as  the  Loup  Rnei  iunction.  then  turned 
soi/ih  through  Ce/ilra)  K.uisas  and  depailed  Iroin  lire 
Missouri  Basin.  Truteaii  was  the  first  explorer  to  ascend 
the  Missouri  River  for  any  great  distance.  In  1704.  he 
reached  the  .Arikara  villages  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
Cheyenne  River  in  central  South  Daki'ta. 

Lrench  tin  traders  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
explorers,  and  men  of  l iench  blood  di'imnated  the 
Missouri  Basin  trade  until  the  Louisiana  Purchase  m 
ISO.'.  By  that  year,  the  I'lir  trade  had  been  well 
established  among  the  Prairie  Indians,  whose  villages 
were  scattered  north  along  the  Missouri  Rnei  to  Ihe 
Mandan  towns  in  North  Dakota  and  along  the  lower 
courses  of  the  "great  rivei's"  Iributaiies.  The  lui  men  no 
doubt  ranged  lai  more  extensively  through  the  Missouri 
Basin  than  we  know,  but  few  recorded  iheii  adventuies 
or  left  a permanent  mark  upon  the  land. 

So  devoted  to  the  fur  trade  were  the  I lench  Ihal  they 
neglected  Ihe  agricultural  potential  of  the  lower 
Missouri.  I sl.ibhsheil  m PCT  by  fur-tiadei  Pierre 
l.acleile.  St  I oiiis  was  known  in  its  early  days  as  "Pain 
Court."  meaning  "Shoit  ol  Bread."  and  Inis  were  used 
as  ciiriency.  In  I SOT.  w hen  Lewis  and  Clark  began  then 
epic  voyage  up  the  Mi.s.soiiri.  Ihe  l.isl  l rench  outpost  was 
la  Chaiette.  bS  miles  above  Ihe  mouth  ol  the  iivei  and 
consisting  of  seven  families.  .At  Ihal  time.  Ihe  St  l oins 
area  ilsell  had  a population  ol  2.7SO. 

At  the  close  of  the  I lench  era.  the  Missouii  Basin 
lemained  sparsely  settled  at  its  extienie  eastern  end.  and 
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public  knowledge  ot  the  area  larthei  weM  was  hunted  to 
the  lowei  reaches  ol  the  main  rivet  vallcss.  I he 
systematic  cNploratioti  and  settlement  ol  this  vast  aiea 
began  with  the  American  pm  chase  of  the  Lousnana 
Territory . 

l.aSalle  had  claimed  the  whole  ol  the  Misstsstppi 
River  and  the  land  drained  by  its  tributaiies  loi  1 ranee, 
and  had  named  the  aiea  "La  Louisiaime"  alter  the 
reienmg  king,  l.ouis  .\l\',  I'lance  retanieil  Louisiana 
until  |7o2.  In  that  year,  following  defeat  by  I nglaiid  in 
the  .Seven  Years  War.  she  ceded  the  territoiy  to  Spam, 
primarily  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Liighsh. 

Spam  held  the  l.outsiaiia  leiiitoiy  foi  ,'S  yeais.  bin 
sent  only  a few  adniinistiators  and  soldiers  to  occupy 
the  region.  Thus.  Louisiana  remained  Liench  in 
population  and  cultuie.  By  1SU2.  American  selllenieni 
had  moved  along  iheOhio  Kivei  \'alley  and  touched  the 
Mississippi.  Because  the  .Appalachian  Mouiilains 
separated  the  new  settlements  and  iheeasiein  seaboaid. 
westeineis  depended  on  iivei  l laiispoi lalion  to  convey 
their  pioduce  to  luaiket. 

Coin.  Iloiii,  giain  and  salt  poik  weie  lloaied  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  riveis  to  New  Oileaiis  wheie 
the  cargoes  were  imloaded  and  stored  loi  liaiisshipmenl. 
In  I St)2  the  .Spanish  liilendaiil  it  New  Orleans  leltised 
the  unloading  ol  Anieikaii  lieighl  I he  reasons  loi  this 
action  are  not  cleat  A seciet  tieaty  had  tiaiisleiied  the 


whole  of  the  Louisiana  Teiiitoiy  back  to  I ranee  in 
IMItl.  Ihe  decree  closing  the  poit  to  .Ameiicaiis  may 
have  oiigmaled  with  Napoleon.  In  any  case.  I’lesideni 
.lefferson  knew  that  he  could  not  allow  the  economy  ol 
half  ihe  Nalion  lo  lemaiii  al  ihe  nieicy  ol  a loietgn 
power,  .\ccoidingly . the  cession  lo  I unce  now  revealed. 
Jefleison  sent  James  Momoe  to  1‘aiis  to  |oin  the 
Ameiican  foieign  mniisiei  m negotialmg  the  puichase  ot 
New  Oileans.  Much  to  the  Americans'  siiipiise. 
Napoleon  offered  to  sell  fiance's  claim  lo  the  entire 
l.oiiisiana  Teriitoty  for  only  Sl.s  million. 

The  l.oiiisiana  I’liichase.  officially  completed  on  May 
'I.  liStl.s.  was  among  the  sigmricanl  events  ol  world 
hisloiy . With  minor  exceptions,  the  eastern  boimdaiy  ol 
the  I oiiisiaiia  leiiiloiy  was  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
western  boimdaiy  the  Rocky  Moimlams.  and  the 
soulhein  boimdaiy  the  Red  Rivei  and  the  present  State 
ol  1 oiiisiana.  "Louisiana"  coiisiiiiiled  the  enliie  vvesiein 
dianiage  area  ol  the  "I  alhei  ol  Waters."  and  ihegiealei 
pan  ol  this  area  was  the  Missouii  Basin.  The  purchase 
doubled  the  si/e  ol  the  I niled  Slates,  added  incalculably 
to  the  Nation's  wealth,  and  made  it  almost  inevitable 
that  .Ameiicaiis  would  advaiwe  lo  the  I’acilic  In  short. 
Ihe  1 ouisiana  I’uichase  pioiecled  the  I mtes  Slates  as  a 
great  povvei  and  made  possible  the  siiccessiv e vv aves  ol 
exploialion  and  selllenieni  vviihm  the  Missouii  Rivet 
Basin 


First  C'avalrx  at  Fort  Custer,  Montana  1SR7 


CHAPTER 


EARLY  AMERICAN  FRONTIER  AND  SETTLEMEN 


When  title  to  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory  was 
delivered  to  the  inl'ant  Republie  of  the  L'nited  States, 
very  little  was  known  about  the  S.SO.OOO  square  miles  of 
mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  l or  the  most  part,  the 
westward  miitration  of  .•\merieans  had  been  stymied  at 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  lor  the 
Fretieh  and  Spanish  did  not  look  favorably  upon  upstart 
.\merieaus  moving  into  their  territories  and  exploiting 
the  resourees. 

In  geography,  people,  and  resourees.  the  Missouii 
Basin  was  ati  enormously  diversified  area.  Within  its 
confines  or  bordering  on  the  basin,  were  the  Rocky 
.Mountain  Chain,  with  its  speetaeulai  landsea)ie. 
hundreds  of  beaver  streams,  and  timbeied  leeding 
grounds  of  the  gri//ly;  the  valley  of  the  .Arkansas, 
coming  down  through  antelope  meadows  to  touch  the 
Cimarron  Desert;  and  Red  River  Valiev  leading  into  the 
lush  lower  Mississippi  lowlands;  the  northein  lake 
country;  and  the  grotesque  Dakota  Badlands.  In  its  heart 
were  the  (ireat  I’laiiis  and  the  Black  Hills,  'Hie  whole 
area  was  made  accessible  by  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  l‘>th  cenUirv . a numbei  ol 
explorers  and  observers  traveled  over  parts  of  the  basin 
and  reported  on  its  varied  ehaiacleristics.  1 he  most 
important  were,  of  course,  l ewis  and  Clark,  and  others 
included  .lohit  Bradbury.  Henrv  M.  Brackeitiidge.  (ieorge 
Catlin.  Prince  Maximilian.  I rancis  Paikiuan,  Stephen 
l.ong,  ( apt.  .lohn  C.  I’remont.  I t.  /ebulon  Pike.  John  .1. 
Audubon,  l ather  Pierre  Jean  DeSinet,  I t.  (i.  K.  Waiien. 
( apt.  William  L.  Raynolds.  and  Di . I erdmaiul  \'. 
I lav  den  ( figure  b). 

President  .lellerson  insiructeil  Lewis  and  Cl.iik  to 
. . exploie  the  Missouri  River,  and  such  piincipal 
slieams  of  it.  as.  bv  its  course  and  comuuimc.ilioii 
with  the  vvatei  ol  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  oflei  the 
iiiosl  direct  and  practicable  vvalei  comniiinicatiim 
across  this  conlineiil  foi  the  piiipose  ol 
commerce." 

I hev  were  told  also  (o  record  evervihmg  ol  iiii- 
porl.ince  oi  interest  they  might  encoimtei  along  the 
way.  A 45-man  Corps  ol  Discovery  lelf  Wood  Rivei.  Ill  . 
near  St  I oiiis.  Mo.,  m M.iv  IMI4  I he  explorers  passed 
the  lollowmg  winter  with  the  Iriendiv  M.indans.  and.  m 


.April,  with  .'U  ol  llie  oiigiiial  pariv.  ihev  coiiliuued 
ascend  the  unknown  river.  In  August,  the  expedil 
reached  a point  on  the  Jefferson  River,  a branch  of 
Missouii.  where  it  had  to  abandon  boat  tiavel.  I roiu  t 
point,  with  horses  purchased  from  the  Shoshones,  tl 
crossed  the  Continental  Divide,  and  in  November 
expedition  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  1 
exix'dition  built  fort  Clatsop  for  shelter  during 
winter  and  then  departed  in  March  on  iheii  ret 
journey.  The  Corps  of  Discovery  slepps’d  onto 
riverbank  at  St.  Lotus  on  Septembei  d.v  ISUo.amid; 
crowd  ol' rejoicing  cili/ens, 

l ewis  and  Clark  brought  back  their  dailv  jouri 
filled  with  copious  notes  on  lloia,  fauna,  cliim 
topographv.  and  the  Indians.  .Among  their  maiiv  i 
covenes  they  found  the  Shining  Mountains  or  Rockiei 
be  a formidable  barrier,  and  that  a water  passage  to 
Pacific  did  not  exist.  In  addition,  ihev  eslablisl 
fiiendly  lelalions  with  most  ol  the  Indian  tubes  l( 
met  and  strengthened  the  I lined  Slates'  claims  to 
Oregon  counirv . 

In  Julv  I sot',  while  lewis  and  Claik  were  descend 
the  Missouri  on  their  reuiiii  vovage.  I l.  Zebulon  Pike 
out  fiom  St.  Louis  with  orders  to  explore  the  sourcei 
the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  to  make  peace  between 
warring  kansa  and  Osage  Indians,  and  to  win 
Irieiidship  of  the  other  Plains  tribes.  With  2.'  men.  I 
paddled  up  the  Missouri  and  Osage  rivers  to  the  Or 
villages  neat  the  present  Missouii-kansas  boidet  He  t 
liaveled  northwest  to  the  Republican  Rivei  and  lollov 
Us  course  to  a point  just  above  the  kaiisas-Nebia 
border,  then  south  to  the  .Arkansas  River  and  up  t 
rivei  to  Its  source  near  Pike's  Peak. 

Pike  tried  but  laded  to  re.ich  the  summit  ol 
moiml.iiu  that  now  beats  his  naiiK’.  Liom  Pike's  |V 
the  pailv  maiched  south  into  Spanish  teiiitoiv  whei 
was  capliiied  bv  a Hoop  ot  Spanish  cavahv.  Pike  ’ 
taken  to  Chihuahua.  51exico.  where  he  was  held 
questioned,  then  fmallv  lele.ised  to  Ameiicaii  aiilhoii 
at  the  I oiiisiaiia  boidei  on  Julv  I.  I.M)7.  Pike  leliii 
with  reliable  geographic  data  on  the  land  he  pas 
ihrongh.  but  mislabeled  the  pi  allies  and  plains  a des 
thus  oiiginalmg  the  myth  that  this  vast  region  wasii 
lot  w hue  set llement. 


FIGURE  6 

PRINCIPAL  EXPLORATIONS 


LEGEND 


In  M,i|or  Slcplicii  II  I onu  Icil  ,i  |'.iil\  up  llio 

I’l.iltc  Rivi’i  III  i.vi?li.il  ( nInMilii.  Ni'.n  I’lki'  N IV.ik  ilu' 
p.Mly  vplil  np  .iiul  lliu'i.'  iik'hiIh'is  .im.cikIi.'i.I  in  ihc 
MIMimil  Oik'  Diniip  InlliikL'ii  Ilk'  \lk.iMvl'  Kl\0l  I'.ivl- 
u.iul  .Mill  Ilk'  I'llk'i  ilk'  ( .m.kll.in  Kki,'i.  ulikli  unis 
Wik'i.ills  M'lilll  .Mkl  I'.isl  lIlM'iipli  ilk'  pn'si'lil  sl.iU'v  111 
li.'\,i'  .ilkl  Okl.iliinii.i.  Ilk'  i.'\pi.'ililii'ii  k.i\  iciiiiik'il  ,il 


I ml  Siiiilli,  \ik  I mii;  .kUk'il  v.ilii.il'li.'  iiilmiii 
ilk'  kiii'U  k'lltli'  I'l  Ilk'  I miivi.iii.i  I’iikIi.im.',  R 
'.njiiilk.iiilK  . Ik'  viMiliiiik'il  1‘iki'k  l'l■>^cl\,lll^^ll 
(tU'.ll  I’l.lllls  W .IS  ilk'  I lU'.lI  Vllk'lk.lll  IK'SI'II 
Ilk'  si'lmliil  Inliii  ( I u'liimii  iii.uk'  si'\ 01.1 
liiMis  mill  llio  I .11  Wcsl  hoikooii  Iis4'  .iml  lis^ 
llkllkloil  Ills  imillk'L  111  1^4 ■'  111  Ilk'  \l0M0.in  pii 


umk*N  ^llivosoti  U .1^  - 'i'*  llllll''*’*!  Ml  I!''  ^‘Illllv’tV 

I liiuou'i . iIm'  MlI\o\^  .iiiviiJ  iik'.iil’  ii'  llii'  ' rmu  I 'I 
Ilk'  \U''I  IIm,-  l^m^  iM  liii'  v -k  ui-io  jMiblivIk-J  i!  I ’ 
nciK'iinis  jiul  Ik‘jiiiiImII\  illiklijli.v.1  miIuiik-s.  likliijL-ii 
was  ilk'  latONt  iiilomialMMi  I'li  Ilk'  likllall  lialillalli'il. 
lopouiaiiliv  . ^ooloiiN  . holjM\  . .iiiiMiaU.  hiuiv.  aiui  rcplilc'' 
ol  ilk'  touk'iis  iia\i'rM.'il. 

CiikOiiiilk'iil  c\pliiralli'ii\  in  ilk-  lalk'i  hall  ol  the 
I'Mh  eciitiiiv  eoiiMvk’d  ol  iilliiie  lii  the  sealk'ied  blank' 
loll  b\  pk'Moii'  e\pcdilioii'.  Mo't  'ijanilkaiil  in  the 
Mis'Oini  Basin  was  I*i-  I . \ llasiions  I''  I suivl'v  ol 


('aliloinia.  uhieh  imolvei.1  him  in  tin.'  Beat  l lap  Revolt, 
eonveiline  that  provinee  into  a lepiiblie.  Ills  gieatesi 
liek.  Ill  IS4.S-44.  took  him  to  I oil  X'aneonvet  in  the 
Oieiton  eonnirv.  south  ihrouuh  rahloinia's  (eiilial 
\alle\.  aiul  ihenee  east  to  his  siarline  point  at  the 
month  ol  ihe  Kansas  River. 

1 renioni  was  moie  a palh  maikei  lhan  a path  lindei. 
Most  ol  the  land  he  traversed  had  been  seen  b\  olheis. 
but  he  had  no  eipial  as  a popiilari/ei . Ills  adveiiltiies 
sillied  the  piiblie's  imaitmatum  and  rtreailv  siinuilaled 
mittialions  to  Ihe  West  Coast.  He  eoniribiiied  nothing  ol 
great  original  signiHeanee  to  western  know  ledge,  but  his 
eonpirehensive.  detailed,  and  aeeiirale  iiups  were  the 
best  ot  the  rieearle. 

Beitinning  in  1S5.'.  the  hederal  (lovernmenl  laimehed 
a senes  ol  siiivevs  to  the  West  Coast  to  loeale  the  best 
route  lor  a transeonimenlal  lailroad,  Ihree  ol  these 
suivevs  passed  ihrongh  the  Missiruri  Basin.  One  ol  the 
proposed  routes  began  at  Sauk  Rapids  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  striiek  northwest  ol  the  bend  ol  the  Missouri, 
then  lidlowed  that  river  lo  the  Roekies.  Anothei  route 
ttaeed  the  Oregon  Tiail.  The  third  ran  along  Ihe  Kansas 
and  Arkansas  rivets  lo  Coehelopa  Bass  in  the  southern 
Roekies. 

Seelional  eontrosersy  prevented  the  building  ol  a 
Baeilie  railroad  before  the  Civil  War.  and  none  of  the  five 


m riiemsfbes  •Mminlain  Men  ” Were  the  ' jrst  While  Men  to  I lili/i  the  Resources  ol  the 
led  Ihroiigltoiil  the  Basin  and  ( onlribiiled  \ aliiable  Information  about  the  (.eograpliv 
Resoiirees  and  Indian  Oeeiipant' 


1 hcM.'  Ill]  Ii.kK'iv  sooiiii.'il  111  lio  iiiou'  ,il  honic  in  iIk' 
toK'sl  Mililiuli's  lliiiii  in  iIk'  aniipiiin  ol  iIk-ii  Il'IIhw 
iiKiii.  I lioii  !HV  \v:is  a inugoil  oik',  aiul  iiiii\  men  ol’ 
elieiis;ili.  iiilellieenee,  delei iiinulioii.  eoniaee.  sliaipeiiei.1 
senses,  am.1  eood  iiisilnels  siimieil.  I lies  ailapieil  llieni- 
selves  lo  ilie  \v.i\s  ol  llie  names,  hoiiowiiii;  llieii 
elollies.  ilien  liviiie  halnls.  llien  loiesi  loie.aiiil  in  some 
eases,  ilien  u ives. 

II.ikK.  lesolule,  seir-eonlklenl,  taMaiiuiika  imman 
liemas,  eallim;  lliemsehes  "moimlam  men.''  Iliese 
trappers  aikl  liadeis  did  imieli  lo  |nepare  llie  ua>  loi 
those  lo  lollow.  llie\  pioviderl  some  tribes  with  rums 
wliieli  led  lo  the  slaughter  ol  ihen  u ildei ness  enemies. 
Momilaiii  men  like  Old  Bill  Williams,  .Inn  Biideei.  ihe 
■Siiblelles.  loin  I il/pairiek.  ,loe  Meek,  .\iidieu  lleinv. 
kil  ( aison,  and  a score  ol  olheis  esi'loied  ihe  West, 
seekine  onl  I'asses  ihioni;h  niomilam  haiiieis.  imesii- 
ealmp  mei  lonles  to  die  iiileiior,  and  diseoveinit; 
lavoiahle  aeiienlluial  sites.  IVimaneiil  trailini;  posts  like 
I oils  I’leiie.  ( laik.  -iiid  rnion  on  die  Upper  Missomi. 
l oll  1 .namie.  wlieie  plains  aikl  mountains  met;  and 
Beni's  loll  on  die  Upper  ,\ikaiisas  aehieved  rrontier 
lame. 


\aviuation  h\  sleanihoals  on  die  Missomi  Kivei 
heeaii  111  lfs|‘>.  die  lurlhesi  poiiil  leaclied  diiimj;  that 
seal  bemi:  die  site  ol  Uomicil  Blnlls.  la.  Duimi;  die  ne\i 
10  \eais  mans  sleanihoals  jrlieil  die  Missomi  Kivei. 
riiese  hoals  ueie  ou  ikki  b\  die  niduidiial  Ini-liadnii: 
companies  and  earned  oiiK  llieii  oun  niei chaiklise  In 
1 s2‘l  die  liisl  sleamhoal  loi  liaiis|ioi line  lieiphl.  loi 
anuiiie  ulio  could  pa\  die  puce,  was  niaipemaled  h\ 
I’ackell  W.  I).  Duncan  ll  ss.is  a slioit  line  coinpaied  lo 
those  ol  lalei  >eais,  iiinnms;  onl\  hemeeii  .Si.  Louis. 
Mo.,  and  I oil  l.eavemvoilh.  hnl  il  was  a hepnnime.  The 
b.ii-liading  hnsniess  conlimied  lo  dommale  die  livei 
lialfic  mini  IST.'s.  die  slail  ol  sipnilicanl  vvesiein 
mieialion.  llouevei.  lo  most  ol  die  mieiaiils.  die  basin 
was  |iisl  an  area  to  liossoii  llieii  ua\  lo  die  West  ( oasi. 
and  leu  slaved  lo  sellle  dniiiie  lliis  peiiod. 

Seldeis  and  eold  seekers  advanced  uesivvaid.  Ihe 
Sania  le  liail.  uliicli  beeaii  al  I laiikhn.  Mo.,  was 
opened  m die  I SdO's.  ( apl.  B 1 . I Bonneville  look  die 
liisl  coveted  vvaeons  acioss  the  ( onlmenlal  Divide  in 
IS.sil.  I'he  fiisi  eieal  nngiatioii  to  Oiepon  coimiiv 
oceiiireil  in  IS4.U  In  i.s47  Biiuhain  ^'olm5!  led  die 
Mormons  lo  die  Ciieal  Sail  lake  ol  Utah,  and  m |s4S 


iho  hisioik'  t'jliloniu  Gnlil  Kush  hc;jjii  llicsc  iiuss  ini- 
gialioiis  well.'  stiiiuil.ileil  h\  ihe  upemiii;  ul  \ ast  new  lei- 
iilones  whieli  lesiilled  lioin  llie  w.ii  wnli  \le\ku;uKl  h\ 
the  selllemeiil  ol  ihe  Oiee-’ii  hispule  w uli  Ciieal  Ihiiain. 

Allei  ihe  da\  ol  llie  liii  Iiaileis  same  the  ealtlenien 
Iliev  shove  llieir  heisls  tip  the  ( hisholm  ansi  oihei  iiaiU 


lioin  levas  wlieie  llie  h meh' -i ns  I, jsl  innlliphej  nmnii.’ 
the  ( lul  Wat  lii'lsleion-.  sow  'W  (1  .plane  n[>  at  the  lall- 
lieaJs  to  seiVs  the  tiail  heisisaiisl  .attleiiien  1 ike  the  tni 
liasleis.  the  satllemen  isLiplesl  th.in  jlve.  l aiiMtionallv 
to  ihe  laiisi.  M iune  liom  pin.  !■  phise  stavn  e e-l> 
lone  enoneh  tn  allow  then  heisl.  slesnio  the  hish 


Ceiilriil  ( its  , Coloriido  in  I S(i7  was  I v pieal  of  Mans  ol  the  I arl\  Koekv  Mountain  (loltl  anil  Silvei  'linmi;  I owns 


1 


i;r;i\scs.  ihc  Icihnolntik jl  mtukaliiMiN  wcii 

moapei . 

Sonk'UK’lll  .llolli!  llli‘  WC'IOin  Cllpi.'  I'l  llic  h.|slM 
Niaik'il  ti\  till-  Illinois  lliivsovoi.  Ilk'll  lnMilk'1  ilopoikloil 
on  ilk'  osploiIallDM  nl  tan.'  poikols  nl  iniik'ial  vsoallti. 
aiul  ai.i\aiicoti  iii  loss  ukIoiK  tasliiiiii  lliaii  Ilial  ol  llio  tin 
ikklois  HI  oatllomoii  In  l>'.‘'^.  nii  tlio  piosont  siio  .>1 
l)on\oi.  iinkl  v\ as  slisi.ti\oio^i  vslioio  ( lioii\  ( look  onlois 
llio  Sontli  I'lallo  Kinoi  Slunilini;  "1‘iko’s  Poak  ni  Hiisi. 
poiipio  swaiinoJ  inlo  llio  losiuni  and  spioail  mit  ml"  llio 
|{i'ok\  \kmnlains  ulioio  llio>  liloialK  lliiow  l"j;ollioi  a 
s,.alloiini;  ut  lakisli  ininniu  oanips  llio  imiioi  ssas 
doHniloK  a disliikl  li"niioi  l\po  ioad\  In  insh 
s\lioio\oi  "pp"ilimil\  hooki'iiod  I iko  llio  Ini  liadois 
and  oaiK  oaltloinon.  Iio  skninnod  "II  ilio  Msildo  ko.illli 
and  iimvod  "ii.  loauiip  ilio  noli  land  in  sollloinoni  I'v 

"llk'is 

Diiinii;  llio  l-S^U's.  solllois  hooan  in  nooiips  wlial  is 
ikks  oasloin  K.insas  and  \okiaska.  llnis  loading’  I"  llio 
ovontnal  o"iirnionionl  "I  llio  I’laiiis  Indians  Solllois  and 
innnioiaiils  as  \soll  as  piolossiniial  lunilots  and  spoiisinon 
l""k  a lioavv  l"ll  "I  Inil lal"  and  "llioi  w ikllilo  on  w Inoli 
llio  luitliadk  mhos  dopoiidod  l"i  t""d  Ilk'  Indians 
"tloiod  inoioasini;  losislanoo  as  llio  ulal  snppK  "I  oanio 
doolinod. 

I"  hiini;  an  ond  I"  llio  onnllki  willi  Indians,  llio 
(Mkoinnionl.  in  IM>S.  al  I "il  1 aiainio.  Wwi..  nulnooil 
akonl  "iio  liall  "I  llio  Snni'i  and  ( lioyonno  mhos  In  sign 
a iK'aIN  Hy  its  loniis.  llioy  woio  gison  llio  kosiotii  hall 
"I  piosoni  S"iilli  Dakiila  l"i  a poinianoni  losoivalnni. 
with  Iniiiliiig  lights  oMondiiig  in  iho  Ihglunn  Monnianis 
"I  Wyiinnng  Iho  I nilod  Slalos  (■(koinnioni  agiooil  "l" 
pinlool  iho  Indian  nalii'iis  aganisl  iho  o"niniissi"n  "I 
all  dopiodalnnis  hy  pooplo  "I  iho  I inloil  Slalos 
Smiilai  lioalk's  had  boon  signod  \ulli  Sniilhoiii  I’lains 
liibosal  Modkino  I "dgo  kails,  in  IM>7 

In  loss  than  i’  yoais  allot  iho  lioaly  ssas  signod.  1 l 
("I  (.0"igo  \ ( iisloi  lod  iho  7lh  I S ( .ivahy 

KognnonI  on  an  "llloial  looonnaissaiko  o\podili"ii  nil" 
iho  Hlaok  Hills,  iho  hoail  "I  Iho  liuhaii  losoivaluni. 
l’i"spool"is  vvh"  aooinnpainod  ( iisloi  l"nnd  g"kl  in  Iho 
Hills  Whoii  Iho  noks  sproail.  Iioidos  "I  gnld  sookois 
nivadod  Iho  lognni 

Iho  Indi.ins  sa\s  that  ihoii  iroaly  lights  nioani 
ii"lhing  1"  ihoso  iiioii.  I hoy  \s.ilohod  iho  nnsnoocssinl 
oMinls  "I  iho  (."U'innioni  l"  hall  iho  siioani  "I  niinois 
oiiiiniig  ml"  iho  Indian  lands  Imihoi.  ihoy  saw  lhal 
ovon  khon  iho  Aiiny  ovioloil  hnndiods  nl  nmiois. 
lh"iis.inds  niino  oanio  In  till  ihoii  pLkos 

Iho  Indi.ins  hooanio  iinno  aiul  ni"io  h"stilo  and.  m 
anlkipali"ii  "I  an  "iilhioak.  Iho  Indian  ( "niniissi"iioi 
issnod  an  nllim.ilnin  l"  iho  liiduiis  m Dcooniboi  |n75 


"idoimg  llioiii  I"  lolnin  l"  ihon  losoivalnnis  hohno 
lannaiy  H.  |.s7".  Uo.ilhoi  tinidiinnis  piosonloi.1  iho 
(Vaoolnl  Indians  limn  i."inply  mg  with  ihoso  mdois.  and 
iho  iiimo  hiislilo  gimip  niado  ii"  allompi  I"  "Ih-\  Iho 
Ss'oiolau  "I  iho  Inloiim  adnnnisioinio  Indian  altaiis. 
Ihoii  oallod  ii|>"n  iho  W.ii  I )opai  inioiil  I"  oiilmso  iho 
"kIoi 

I ho  >.  Iiiiias  L.iino  "11  I w " h"l  days  m Inno  I ^ in  I ho 
lalloy  "I  Iho  I illlo  l<n:h"iii  Ki\oi  m M nilana  In  iho 
Ikilllo  "I  iho  I Illlo  Ihglimn  2"l  sukhois  and  alias  hod 
poismniol  "I  ills'  I nilod  Siaios  \imy  l"si  ihoii  h\os  Iho 
Indians  ssmi  this  halllo.  hnl  l"si  iho  wai  agamsi  iho 
kinlo  man  vshn  giasinally  si4ip|x'd  ihon  ii"inadk  ka\  "I 
llio 

( "iilmonis'iil  "I  tho  Indians  lol l llio  ikh  land  "pon  I" 
ss'illomoiil  by  iho  pimiooi  laimoi  I nhko  his  pio- 
dosossitis  kh"  koio  omisoinod  piiniaiily  vs  ilh  oxplmla- 
limi  "I  ills'  visihlo  losiuiiss's.  ills'  lainioi  viovvod  Iho  Imosi 
aikl  gkissl.iikls  as  a ii'smiisO  I"  ho  slovoh'posl  ami  niaslo 
pi"ilikli\o  Ho  loah/od  lhal  iho  oaily  inoagoi  yioklsdisl 
ii"l  nidkalo  Iho  lino  pmoiilial  "1  iho  iioli  pianio  s.iil, 
and  ho  gamhlod  lhal  iiimo  nilonsivo  niolhi'ds  nl  siilliva- 
limi  vs  mild  pindiisO  hmmlilnl  oi"ps 

\ piinoipal  milial  "hsiaolo  I"  oasy  onlliv  alimi  vv  as  tho 
knigli  pianio  sml.  iiiailo  np  "I  iho  niallod  m"l  sysionis 
"I  ills'  giasss's.  1"  ills'  oasloin  oyo.  Iho  siiolohos  t‘l 
liooloss  giasslands  h'"koil  hko  a pk>\v man's  p.iiadiso.  hnl 
lhal  wow  "voisiniphiiod  iho  lasts  "I  siillivaiimi  pi"h- 
loins  I ighlwoiohl  plows  whish  hail  boon  s|nilo  adoi|nalo 
Im  ills'  smls  "I  Now  I iiglaml  m Iho  womlod  sininliy  "I 
ills'  oast  hi"ko  III  ills'  imigh.  lOsisianl  pianio  soil  In  lulls'. 
s|iosial  smlhioaking  plows  woio  dovolupod  I"  haiidlo  iho 
pianio  wmk 

M.inv  pimiooi  lainiois  woio  ni"livalod  hy  a losiloss- 
ik'ss  aiul  a soaisll  Im  an  oasioi  and  mdopoikionl  way  "I 
Ills'  \ soilani  soginoiil  w.is  oi'iisianlly  nii'vmgwith  iho 
adv.inomg  timilioi.  novoi  Inulmg  ils  dioainod  "l  I l"pia 
Olhois  WOIO  slniily  and  nuliisliimis  and.  mioo  ss'lllod. 
WOIO  doloinnnod  I"  iiiako  a siisooss  m ihon  now 
onv iiminioni . \ll  linpod  I"  lianslmiii  iho  wosioin  wikis 
ml"  loplk.is  "1  ills'  oasloin  m Imoign  omnmninlios  limn 
whish  ihov  oanio 

Ills'  ond  "I  ills'  ( iwl  Uai  111  IM'5  loloasod  ihmisands 
"I  Ills'll  I"  sook  a Iivolihmul  in  a ominliv  slisinplod  hy 
4 yoais  "I  nphoaval  \lanv  l""k  aslvaiilago  "I  iho  piihlio 
laiuls  "lloioil  hy  iho  llmiiosioad  \ot  \ hmiiosload. 
asklosi  I"  ills'  "Ihoi  "ppoilninlis's  hold  Imlh  by  a 
donii'sialk  nalimi.  Iniod  iiiaiiy  I iimpoaiis  i"  sook  now 
hmiis's  111  Xinoiioa.  I Inis,  ihoy  and  ihon  slossoiulanls 
WOIO  I"  lako  an  aolivo  p.iil  in  iho  p"hiisal  hlo  "I  iho 
s'inniliv  whish  Ihoy  holposl  ilovolnp 
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FIGURE  7 


BOUNDARIES  OF  TERRITORIES 
AND  STATES-1859 


CHAPTER  5 


LAST  FRONTIER  AND  SETTLEMENT  (1860-1900) 


Sciticniciil  ol  llie  basin  amtiiuieil  al  a rapid  rate 
between  I SbO  and  1900.  In  addition  to  inigialion  Iroin 
the  eastern  I'nited  States,  luiropean  innnigiants  eanie 
direetly  to  the  basin  during  this  period  whieb  eoineided 
with  the  open-door  poliey  prevalent  at  that  tune.  These 
people  tended  to  settle  in  dusters,  so  even  today 
nationality  groups  prevail  in  eeitain  areas.  Predoniinanl 
among  the  nationalities  that  eaine  were  the  Germans. 
Russians.  Norwegians.  Swedes.  (Veelis.  Italians,  and  the 
I nglish.  in  about  that  niimerieal  order.  In  addition  there 
were  several  olhei  nationalities  hut  their  numbers  were 
lelalively  small.  With  settlement  and  growth  in  popula- 
tion. the  ehangeover  came  progressively  Irom  territorial 
status  to  reipiests  lor  and  admissions  as  States  of  the 
Ihiion.  ,\s  a result  ol  their  eastern  loeation  and  early 
settlement.  Missouri.  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  had  already 
adtieved  statehood,  with  boundaries  plaeing  them 
parlially  within  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  All  of  the 
Missotni  River  Basin  Slates  were  admitled  to  the  Union 
by  I SUO,  as  show  n : 


Sialf  Onli'r  ot  idniissioii 


Missomi 

Iowa 

Minnesota 
Kansas 
Nebiask.i 
( Oloiado 
Noilh  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Montana 
W vonime 


24 1 h 
2‘»lh 
.’v2nd 
.14lh 
.17lh 
.TSth 

.14th  or  40lh 

.'4lh  or  40lh 
4lsl 
44lh 


/)ati-  of  .1  ilmissioii 

Aiigiisl  It).  IS2I 
Deeeniber  2S.  l,S4b 
May  I I.  IS.S.S 
January  24,  I Hb  I 
Mareh  I . ISP7 
.August  I,  IS7(i 
November  2.  ISS4 
November  2.  I S.S4 
November  S.  I S<S4 
July  10,  IS40 


Agilalion  loi  oblainnig  public  land  Ihioiigh  a home- 
stead acl  coincided  with  the  rising  lide  oT  abolitionism 
|iisi  beloie  the  Civil  Wai  and  the  move  to  prevent  the 
spiead  ol  slaveiy  to  the  leniloiies.  Some  Northein 
Congiessinen  snppoiled  Ihe  honieslead  movenieni  in  an 
allenipl  to  olTsel  Ihe  power  ol  Ihe  South  and  nol 
because  Ihey  were  enihtisiaslic  aboul  giving  tree  lands  to 
settlers.  The  South,  with  its  immobile  system  ol  laboi. 
knew  It  could  not  compete  with  Ihe  North  m settling  the 
West.  A populated  West  would  give  Ihe  North  a 
prepondei.mce  ol  voting  powei.  Ihe  South's  problems 


would  then  receive  less  consideialion  in  the  Halls  ol 
Congress. 

With  the  Civil  Wai  ended  and  Soiithein  opposition 
eliminated,  nowheie  was  Ihe  tremendous  posiwai  surge 
more  evident  than  in  Ihe  Missouri  River  Basin.  It  was 
then  that  Ihe  westward  movement  oveisptead  the  region 
between  central  Kansas  and  Ihe  Siena  Nevada,  and  the 
final  settlers'  Irontier  passed  into  history.  ITie  tree-range 
cattle  industry,  which  sprang  up  in  the  IS70's.  dimin- 
ished with  the  settlement  ol  most  ol  the  gieat  tree-grass 
corridor  extending  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Belore  the  railways  and  telegraph  lines  appeared  m 
the  West,  the  (joveinment  gave  aid  to  iranspoitalion  and 
communications  m the  lorm  ol  mad  contracts.  .-Among 
the  most  notable  mail  carriers  vveie  Ihe  stage  lines 
opeialed  by  Russell.  Majors,  and  Waddell,  later  sold  to 
Wells  l argo,  which  followed  the  Oregon  Tiail  across  the 
Missouri  Basin.  Another  was  the  Pony  I xpress  which,  m 
ISbO.  made  a record  run  ol  b days  between  l-ort 
Keainey,  Nebi..  and  l orl  ('hurchill,  Nev..  carrying  the 
news  ol  I mcoln's  election. 

l orl  Benton.  Mont.,  the  uppeimosi  hmil  ol  eaily 
navigation,  was  nol  reached  until  ISW).  but  the  steam- 
boat lialfic  increased.  More  and  more,  boats  iiaveled  the 
entire  length  ol  the  livei.  I lom  Dv(i0-l.Sb4.  theie  were 
only  b steamboat  arrivals  al  l oil  Benton,  but  m I Sb7 
alone  there  were  over  seventy  aiiivals.  I reighl  tales  to 
l orl  Benton  were  IX  cents  a pound,  and  late  lor  a cabin 
passenger  was  S.'OO.  Many  boat  owneis  reported  that 
one  trip  would  pay  all  expenses,  with  enough  piofil  to 
pay  Ihe  first  cost  of  the  boat.  The  hugest  single  Hem  ol 
operating  expense  was  the  salary  ol'ihe  pilot.  Those  men 
with  special  skills  weie  called  moiinlaui  pilots,  and  olfen 
were  paid  S I .OOU-S I ..xOO  pei  liip. 

Ihe  steamboat  boom  reached  its  peak  aboul  I XXII. 
though  Ihe  Iransconlinenlal  raihoad  was  completed  in 
IX(>4.  Upon  completion  ol  the  raihoad  to  I oil  Benton 
in  IXX7.  navigation  dwindled  and  I'mally  disappeared 
altogether.  Ihe  last  airival  ol  a merchant  boat  al  l orl 
Benton  being  aboul  IX4().  1 hough  the  steamboat 

hiismess  was  piofilable,  it  also  was  iisky.  lot  the  rivet 
look  Its  loll.  Dining  Ihe  lime  when  steamboat  lialTic 


wuN  al  Its  greatest,  in  one  year  alone  over  300  steam- 
boats were  sunk,  llie  Missouri  River  became  known  as 
the  “graveyard  of  steamboats."  Tlie  Corps  of  Hngineers 
lias  been  involved  in  improving  the  .Missouri  River  since 
1K24  by  removal  of  snags  to  pievent  the  loss  not  only  of 
property  but  of  numerous  lives,  l.ach  year  one  or  two 
snag  boats  worked  the  river  for  the  2-  or  3-month 
summer  season.  Dining  this  time,  thousands  of  snags 
were  removed  and  those  that  could  not  be  pulled  were 
demolished  by  explosives. 

During  the  Civil  War.  Congress  chartered  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  to  move  westward  across  the  (ireat 
Plains  from  an  initial  point  on  the  lOOtli  Meridian  in 
Nebraska  to  an  unspecified  iimction  with  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  chartered  in  California  to  construct 
eastward  from  the  San  I rancisco  Bay  area.  I'he  federal 
tiovernmenl  gave  both  railroads  generous  land  grants 
and  loaned  them,  in  the  form  of  (iovernment  bonds. 
SKi.OOO  to  S4S.I)00  a mile  depending  on  the 
dill'iculty  of  the  terrain.  On  May  10.  I SCO.  the  project 
was  completed,  when  the  two  lines  met  at  Promontory 
Point.  Utah.  A telegraph  wire  was  attached  to  the  rails  so 
that  the  blows  driving  the  last  spikes  were  recorded  and 
heard  Iroiii  coast  to  coast. 

|•.xtenslve  areas  ol  lodgepole  pine  limber  in  the  basin 
suitable  lor  railroad  lies  were  a boon  to  the  Lhiion 
Pacilic  Railroad  in  its  constiiiclion  ol  the  first  tran.s- 
contmenlal  railroad  in  I X()7- 1 SCO.  During  the  next 
several  decades,  as  vailToads  fanned  mil  over  ihe  basin, 
"tiehacks"  hewed  millions  of  lies  from  Ihe  basin’s 
loresis  lot  the  consiriictiori  of  railroads,  fence  posts, 
lumber,  fuel  wood,  and  coal  were  among  the  first 
products  shipped  eastward  by  railroads  to  settlers  on  the 
treeless  plains. 

ihe  early  settler  relied  on  water  transportation  for 
trade  with  the  outside  wnrld.  Prior  lo  the  railroad, 
overland  liansporlalioii  was  i|nile  sh'w  and  uniehahle.  so 
th.it  much  of  the  early  iiallic  was  by  river  boat. 
Ilowevei.  with  the  coming  ol  the  railroads,  all  ol  this 
changed.  I hen  lines  siielcheil  across  boimdloss  miles  ol 
open  praiiics.  bringing  ihe  city  with  its  maikels  and 
shops  within  hours  and  days  ol  the  back-country  faimei 
lather  than  weeks  .md  months,  as  hclore.  Thus,  the 
railroad  played  a major  role  in  encouraging  and  making 
lurther  seltleinenl  possible.  1 ater.  and  before  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  western  farmer  came  lo  considei  the 
railroad  .is  a bitter  enemy,  but  in  Ihe  early  days  he 
lookcil  on  It  .IS  an  indispensable  liiend  m opening  up  the 
wilderness. 

for  the  Inst  eight  decades  ot  United  .St, ites  hisloiv. 
the  ( ongress  leliiserl  lo  accept  the  colom.il  piecedeni  ol 
donalnig  land  tree  lo  all  seillers.  .Statistics  show  lhal 
land  sales  never  bioughi  in  more  than  lOpeicenI  ol 
(lovernmenl  income  except  lor  ihe  boom  years  in  IS3P 
and  1S37.  but  a large  segment  ol  the  public  still  believed 


that  revenue  from  public  lands  was  necesviiy  loi  ihc 
Ihiancial  stability  of  the  (iovernment. 

The  earliest  impoitant  siipportei  ol  the  homestead 
idea  was  Senator  Thomas  Halt  Benton  ol  Misvuiii  In 
1S25.  he  made  a motion  m ihe  Senate  lo  instriKi  the 
Committee  on  Public  lamds  to  make  an  nK|iniy  into  ihe 
expediency  ol  donating  land  lo  Ihe  settlers,  lie  insisted 
that  the  original  colonial  settlements  had  been  made  on 
terms  of  tree  land  to  settlers  and  that  a policy  ol 
deriving  revenue  trom  the  public  lands  was  leaclionarv 

Special  and  limited  land-grant  acts  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  from  1X42  to  IX.S3  wliereby  donations  were 
made  to  settlers  who  were  enduring  special  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  lionlier.  Alter  1X40.  homestead  bilK 
were  introduced  by  coiigressinen  from  Renlucky. 
Alabama.  New  York.  South  Carolina.  Illinois,  and 
Tennessee.  The  free-land  movement  was  originally  non- 
partisan. but  in  1X4X  it  became  a distinct  parly  issue 
involved  with  slavery,  the  outstanding  political  issue  ol 
the  time.  Sane  discussion  of  the  land  v|ue.stion  often  was 
obscured  by  the  slavery  struggle. 

In  1X60.  the  House  and  Senate  leached  agieenient 
and  adopted  homestead  legislation,  hut  President 
Buchanan  vetoed  Ihe  bill  because  he  doubled  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  lo  give  away  land  to  indi- 
viduals or  slates,  finally,  the  Congress  adopted  the 
Homestead  Ad  and  it  was  signed  into  law  on  Mav  20. 
1X62.  by  President  Lincoln.  He  had  held  eailier  lhal  he 
was  in  favor  ol  culling  up  the  (iovernineut  lauds  lu 
parcels  so  “every  poor  man  could  have  a home." 

The  Homestead  .Act  made  it  possible  lor  settlers  lo 
aci|uiie  larms  ol  160  acres  for  a nominal  fee.  To  become 
a full  owner.  Ihe  settler  was  required  lo  live  on  the  land 
and  cultivate  it  for  .s  years.  Later  acts  made  land  even 
easier  lo  gel.  especially  for  .Army  and  Navy  veterans. 

As  settlement  pn'giessed  vvestvvaid  into  the  in- 
creasingly arid  land,  the  Congress  became  more  and 
more  aware  lhal  a i|iiailei  section  was  not  alwavs  an 
adei|ii.ile  laini  unit.  .Si. me  of  Ihe  changes  advocated  were 
obviously  the  result  ol  selllsh  interest,  but  many  ol  them 
were  based  on  a realistic  appraisal  of  the  agriculliiral 
situation  in  the  western  United  Stales,  particularly  in  Ihe 
Missouri  River  Basin. 

The  most  obvious  laiill  in  the  initial  Homestead  Act 
was  the  madei|uacy  ot  the  acreage  given  the  home- 
sleader.  fins  deficiency  was  not  corrected  directly  until 
l'i()4.  but  by  taking  .idvanlage  of  related  laws,  the 
honiesleadei  could  mciease  his  holdings  by  moie-oi-less 
honorable  means.  Such  laws  vveie  Ihe  1 iiiihei  Culture 
.Act.  passed  m IX7.L  the  Desert  land  .Act.  approved  m 
1X77.  and  the  Timhei  and  Slone  Act  ol  IX7X.  flniil 
IX0|,  vvhen  Ihe  Pre-emption  .Act  ol  1X41  was  repealed, 
the  honiesleader  could  tile  also  on  ,i  quailer  section  ol 
land  uiidei  lhal  law  . 

It  was  not  iiiilil  the  linn  of  the  cenimy  lhal  ihe 
adveise  ellecis  of  acieage  Imiil.ilions  on  the  western 
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homosICiuler  wcic  K-cojini/od.  I hi.'  Kiikaid  Ai.1  ol  l'»04 
made  II  poNsIble  loi  sellleis  m ceilam  eoimlios  in 
wcsleni  Nebiaska  in  lilc  on  a lull  (>40-aeic  Noelion  of 
land.  While  slill  madeiiiiale  loi  laiielmii!,  lliis  aeieaiie  wa> 
nune  realislie  Ihan  llie  ipiailer  Neelioii  allowed  under  llie 
lloineslead  Ael.  .Mnuil  Ihe  same  lime,  llie  Keelamalloii 
Ael  ol  l‘)()2  was  passed,  wliieli  permilled  llie  selllei  lo 
liomeslead  on  propeily  iniiialed  by  (ioveinmeni  leela- 
mation  projeels  d he  wmild  bear  pail  ot  Ihe  piojeel 
eonslruelion  costs. 

In  |40(),  llie  l-orest  Homestead  Ael  permilled  home- 
steading  on  a small  scale  ol  IbO-acre  liacis  in  national 
Ibresls.  In  I ‘>04,  ihe  I niarged  liomeslead  Act  was 
passed,  which  made  il  possible  lo  file  on  a ,^20-acie 
liomeslead  in  nine  dilferenl  stales  and  lerrilories  in  the 
West.  In  I‘>I2.  Ihe  residence  rec]mrenienl  on  hoinesleads 
was  shortened  lo  4 years,  Ihns  making  il  easiei  lo 
acquire  a homestead,  hinally,  in  l‘>l().  rhe  .Stock  Kaising 
liomeslead  Act  was  passed,  providing  for  b40-acre 
homesteads  on  land  that  had  been  classified  for  slock 
raising. 

In  general.  Ihe  liomeslead  era  ended  about  l‘>4(),  with 
a few  hoinesleads  being  filed  on  as  late  as  l‘>.vS  when 
President  Roosevelt  temporarily  withdrew  all  such 
public  lands  subject  to  classification  foi  private  entry. 
Acliially  Ihe  liomeslead  Act  and  other  land  selllenieni 
laws  are  still  part  of  the  federal  StaUiles,  but  ciirrenlly 
they  have  limited  practical  value  due  lo  Ihe  small 
anuHint  of  ccoiioiincally  iiianageable  agricnltnral  land 
remaining  in  public  ownership. 

l ollowing  their  eastern  heritage,  the  first  settlers  on 
the  prairies  of  Ihe  Missouri  Ifasin  slaked  iheii  claims  on 
the  rich  botloni  lands  along  Ihe  rivers  where  both  water 
and  timber  were  plcntilul.  l oi  these  fiisi  anivals,  the 
pioneer  e.xperieiice  diil  not  diffei  gieallv,  from  that  in 
Ihe  eastern  pari  of  Ihe  couniry.  Ihe  selllei  cleared  his 
land,  using  felled  trees  lo  build  a tail  fence  and  lo 
const ruci  and  warm  his  home.  His  dwelling  was  the 
familiar  log  cabin,  usually  comprising  one  room  about 
12  by  lb  feet.  Nails  were  expensive  and  scarce,  so 
hardwood  pegs  in  aiigerbored  holes  were  used  wherever 
necessary. 

The  more  primitive  cabins  lacked  windows,  had  diit 
lloors,  and  in  lieu  of  a dooi  the  owner  closed  the 
enirance  wilh  a piece  of  carpel  or  buffalo  skin. 
Puncheon  lloors  of  crudely  spill  logs,  logeihei  wiili 
greased  paper  windows  and  wooden  doors  hung  on  hide 
hinges,  were  fonnd  in  Ihe  heller  dwellings.  The  best 
limbered  areas  soon  were  oeeiipied.  aiul  lalei  arrivals 
were  likely  lo  find  only  crooked  Irunks  and  branches 
with  which  lo  build.  I'specially  for  homes  built  ol  such 
malerials,  Ihe  spaces  between  Ihe  logs  were  chinkerl  with 
mud  and  twigs,  which  were  likely  lo  fall  oul.  perniilling 
wind.  dust.  rain,  and  snow  lo  enler.  If  the  settler  became 
weallhy  enough  and  if  a sawmill  was  esiabhsheil  in  the 
neighboihood.  Ihe  log  cahni  iiiighl  be  leplaceil  wilh  ,i 


flame  house.  Howevei.  as  lale  as  I bbO.  the  owiiei  ol 
such  a dwelling  ran  the  lisk  of  being  looked  upon  as 
■■|iigh-loned.’' 

I or  the  river  bottom  settler  the  most  important  ctop. 
as  It  had  been  in  lire  l-.asl.  was  corn,  fliere  were  oxen  to 
pull  his  plow  and  a cow  or  two  foi  milk,  togelhei  with  a 
few  pigs  which  either  shared  the  corn  oi  were  allowed  to 
root  ill  the  woods  for  mils. 

Ry  IS40.  the  choice  wooded  areas  along  the  slieaiiis 
in  the  aieas  open  foi  selllemeni  had  been  occupied.  Ihe 
.American  pioneer  linally  enlered  upon  Ihe  treeless 
prairies.  In  his  conlemplalion.  he  coiisideied  the  sods  ol 
the  region  lich  and  the  raiiilall  and  glow  mg  seasons  lighl 
for  bounliful  crops,  |•urlhermole.  he  could  avoid  ihe 
grueling  laboi  of  cleaimg  Ihe  land,  but  wilhoiii  imibei 
what  would  he  burn  foi  fuel  and  of  what  maleiials 
would  he  build  his  house’  .Aside  from  these  praclical 
consideralions.  the  open,  undulalmg  praiiies  olien  pio- 
diiced  a psychological  uneasiness  dial  one  obseixei 
described  in  the  following  mannei 

"A'ou  look  on.  on,  on.  oul  mio  space,  oul  almosi 
beyond  lime  itself.  Adii  see  nolhing  but  die  rise 
and  swell  of  land  and  grass,  and  then  more  glass 
Ihe  monolonoiis.  endless  piaiiie'  A sirangei 
Iraveling  on  die  prairie  would  gel  his  hopes  up 
expecling  lo  see  somelhing  dilTeient  on  making 
the  next  rise.  To  him  the  disappointmeni  and 
monolony  were  leriible.  'He's  got  loneliness.'  we 
would  say  of  such  a man." 

The  selllei's  Ihsi  response  lo  this  challenge  ol  the 
praiiie  was  to  postpone  its  occiipancv  as  long  as  |iossible 
Instead,  he  would,  and  did.  jump  acioss  die  pianies. 
plains,  mountains,  and  deseits  to  the  lush  wooded  .neas 
ol  die  noilhein  I’acific  ( oasi.  which  weie  .ikm  to  die 
forests  and  valleys  he  had  kiuwvn  m the  I asi.  1 hus  began 
Ihe  great  covered-wagon  migralion  along  the  Oiegon 
'I'rait. 

A thin  migialion  of  sellleis  and  pioneeimg  mission- 
aries began  in  the  late  IN.sd's.  lollowed  by  a heaviei 
migralion  m Ihe  mill- 1 S4()'s.  I oi  yeais,  a slieam  ol 
migrants  journeyed  along  the  Oiegon  Trad  in  theii 
white-topped  wagons,  despite  the  ha/aids  ol  doods, 
deseil  diisl.  qnagmiie.  maiaudmg  Indians,  and  disease 
dial  laid  Ihousaiids  in  iiailside  giaves.  Ihe  wesiwaid 
migialion  boom  leally  gol  undeiway  .illei  ihediscoveiv 
ol  gold  III  ('aliloinia  in  IS4.S.  In  die  lollowing  iwo 
decades,  more  than  150.()()()  men.  women,  and  childicn 
made  Ihe  Irek  acioss  die  Oieal  I’l.mis  wesiwaid  lo 
('ahfornia  and  Oregon. 

The  tales  lold  by  die  Oregon  emigianis  ol  llieii 
hardships  in  die  (iieal  I’lanis  region  weie  not  en- 
conraging  lo  die  fronliei  farmei  who  stopped  along  the 
way , bill,  at  die  same  lime,  they  helped  ease  some  ol  die 
leal  ol  dial  hllle-kiiown  legioii  This  lieeless  bell  did  not 
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Tlie  Early  Settlers  Migrated  Into  and  Across  the  Basin  in  Their  White-Topped  Wagons. 


prove  qiiile  the  harrcii  deserl  that  soinceailiei  ohseivers 
had  described  il  lo  be.  Othei  laetois  began  lo  appear 
that  encouraged  tanners  to  remain  oir  the  prairies.  I hese 
incliided  the  siiimilalion  and  developinent  ot  trails- 
portaiioii.  the  lloincslead  .Act.  and  tire  t'ornuilation  irt 
llie  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Tcriiloiies  in  IS.s4.  willi 
atteiulant  Indian  removal.  But  the  cliiet  impeliis  lo 
selllemeni  ot  lire  open  prairies  was  simply  that  these 
areas  were  now  lire  only  agiienhnial  lands  leli  lor 
ocen  parley . 

most  nnn|iie  problem  that  laced  the  grassland 
pioneer  was  shelter.  Hie  only  abniulani  bniUhng  material 
on  the  pianie  was  the  soil  ilsell.  so  lioni  this  the  laimer 
built  Ins  sod  liotisc  or  dtigoiil.  A diigonl  was  the  more 
piimilive  ot  the  two  and  was  likely  lo  be  used  only  as  a 
lempoiary  aborle. 

1 he  settler  carved  his  dngoni  from  the  side  of  a ravine 
or  hill,  leaving  the  top  exposed.  Me  then  rooted  the  ex- 
cavation with  four  layers  of  material.  First  was  a tonnda- 
lion  ot  logs  covered  with  brush,  then  a grass  mat  thick 
enough  lo  hohl  rlirl.  and  linally  a layer  ot  dirt  was  placed 
on  lop  of  the  glass  The  lioni  ot  the  dngoni  waswalled 
III  with  blocks  ot  sinl.  or  logs  it  available.  .A  lew  pieces 
ot  wood  were  set  aside  lo  make  ,i  door  trame  in  lioni 


and  possibly  awnulow  Door  and  window  openmgswere 
covered  with  skins,  blankets,  oi  carpel  Iragments.  .A  linal 
feature  was  a stovepipe  driven  ihrongli  the  rotif.  The 
lotil.  nevei  completely  waleiproot.  was  the  weakest 
element.  Should  livestock  tiamp  across  it.  the  t'cenpants 
below  would  be  showeied  with  dirt.  A diigonl's  greatest 
vntne  was  its  economy,  with  the  total  cash  construction 
cost  ot  a 1 4-loot-si.|naie  model  estimated  at  S2.7X. 

As  the  settler  became  more  aflliienl.  he  iiiighl  leave 
his  thigoul  to  the  livestock  and  bmid  a sod  house.  Foi 
this,  he  liisi  cut  lioni  the  ptairie  a supply  ot  sod  bricks, 
each  about  .'  leel  long,  and  with  these  he  proceeded  to 
biiihl.  piling  the  bhicks  ot  tint  one  on  Itip  I'l  the  other. 
When  the  walls  had  leachcd  the  desireil  height,  a linked 
pole  was  placed  at  each  end  ot  the  strnctnre  lo  support 
the  ceiitei  beam.  Alter  the  ratters  had  been  added,  the 
entile  slrnclure  was  covereil  with  brush,  grass,  and  sod. 
Weallhiei  setlleis  niighi  coiisliiicl  wooden  gables,  and 
some  even  built  the  enliie  tool  with  hniibei  and  lai 
paper.  A mine  ambilions  buildei  might  also  give  his 
home  a coal  ot  plaster,  both  inside  and  out.  The  laigei 
houses  niighi  be  I b-by -211-leel  long.  I ike  the  diigoul.  the 
sod  hoiisi'  cinild  not  be  kept  clean,  and  in  lamy  wealbei 
the  occup.mis  were  obliged  lo  dodge  muddy  slieams  ot 


A Dugout  w;iN  Usii;ill>  llie  Sctlli-rs'  rirsi  Home  on  llie 
Treeless  I’Liins. 


When  the  Settlers  (Onid  Afford  It.  I liey  Unilt  n Sod 
llonsi'  ;ind  Used  the  Dugont  for  Livestoek  Shelter 
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waloi.  Anollior  i.lis;ulvaillago  was  that  the  ku;k  ot  i.'asy  iiiaiiitcnaiwc.  atul  tvoiionis  . H>  iisiiw  matciials 

atk\|iiato  witulows  icsttictoil  liitlit  am.1  vciitilatioii.  Ta  gaiicialK  at  liaiiil,  the  taiiiiet  emihl  lahi leale  a vuiulmill 

woist  ealainity  that  eoiikl  oeetir  was  that  the  weight  ot  a I'oi  as  lit  tie  as  S 1 .50  eash  outlas . 

waterloggei.1  loot might  eolla|ise  the  entire  stmetiiie.  I o Tiinhei  seiveil  loi  Itiel  as  long  as  it  uas  awnlahle. 

gitan.1  against  this,  poles  were  hionght  itiside  and  hiaeej  I niallv  stninps  ueie  ring  up.  atul  uhen  these  \reie 

upright  under  the  ridge  pole.  exhatisteil.  the  settlei  might  liavel  toi  mans  miles  toi 

Despite  their  disarivatitages.  these  eaithen  dwellings  even  the  pooiest  i.piaht\  tneuood.  [ oi  a time,  hut  talo 

\sere  well  suited  to  the  grasslands.  I he\  were  warm  in  ehips  eoiikl  lie  ioiitid  on  the  plants  and.  though  the 

wintei,  eool  in  summer,  eonld  not  he  toppled  Its  wind,  laimei  and  ealtleman  l.ilei  had  diltienllies.  the  settlei 

.nid  weie  piairie  rireprool.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  as  was  gl.ul  to  hare  a tiail  held  pass  his  w.i\  , lot  e.ieh  herd 

ot  I .S7(i,  nine-tenths  id'  the  )iopnlation  ot  Out  lei  (ounty . let!  a eonsuleiahK  snppK  ot  I uel  m its  w .ike. 

\ehi..  hail  at  sometime  lived  in  sod  houses  oi  dtigoiits.  (irass  was  the  only  ahiindant  Itiel  on  the  pl.inis.  and 

Sueh  eaithen  dwellings  were,  howevei,  oiilr  expedients,  speeial  stoves  were  developed  e\ehisirel>  lot  its  use  \ 

Ihe  average  life  of  a sod  house  was  about  7 years,  and  as  nniqne  leattiie  ot  the  glass  bninei  was  ihe  detaehable 

soon  as  the  larmei  eould  atToid  it.  he  exelianged  his  dium  oi  e> hiuler  niaga/nie.  While  the  eonleiits  ot  one  oi 

eaithen  home  foi  one  ot  himbei  oi  biiek.  nioie  maga/nies  were  being  eonsiimei.1.  olheis  weie  Idled 

Ihe  earliest  sellleis  lived  in  a snbsislenee  economy  . anil  held  leady  loi  .ill.iehmeni , Ihe  di.iwbaeks  ot  the 

Prairie  housewives  prepaied  sneh  Ihnigs  as  eoinmeal  grass  stores  rveie  Ihe  eonsl.inl  allenlion  lequiied.  Ihe 

mush,  paiehed  gionnd  eoiii  mill  milk,  eoiii  on  Ihe  eob,  the  ha/.nd.  and  the  noxious  gases  released  dining 

dried  eorn.  eoin  eakes.  apple  eombie.id.  eoin  dodgeis.  eonlinual  lelnehng.  It  eoiii  rr.is  plenlilul.  the  enine  eai 

eoinbiead.  and  niai/e  giuel.  Someinnes,  the  settlei  rrouki  be  bnriied,  as  the  oil-paeked  kernels  made 

families  had  nothing  to  eat  loi  months  at  a lime  but  exeelleni  Itiel. 

eorn  prodiiels  and  iindei  these  eondilions  ihe  ehikhen  .Among  a pl.nns  lai  mei's  inaiir  ehallenges  rr  .is  keeping 

rvere  likely  to  derelop  senrvy.  .As  the  l.nm  lamilies  Ins  hresloek  eoninied  and  sepauiled  liom  his  eiops, 

prospered  they  rreie  meieasmgly  able  to  siip|iiemenl  I enenig  rras  not  siieli  ;i  pioblem  on  the  limbeied. 

their  diet  rvilh  sueh  foods  as  milk,  eggs,  poik.  and  eastern  nungnis  ot  the  plains  leglon  where  tiadilion.il 

vegetables.  ly  pes  ol  rr  ooden  lenee  eould  be  eieeled.  bill,  m Ihe  lesi 

Olhei  essenli.il  elements  rveie  rr.ilei  .md  Inel.  Ihe  ol  the  .iiea,  limbei  did  not  exist  m siilTieieni  i|n.iniiiies 

prairie  tanners  eoin  eio(i  iisn.illr  eonld  do  lanly  rvell  I he  set llei 's  I'iisi  expedient  rras  lo  build  his  lenees  liom 

Irom  average  preeipilation.  but  water  rras  essential  lot  the  eailh  as  he  had  done  with  Ins  shellei.  In  I kill 

Iris  household  and  hresloek.  It  he  weie  lot  I iin.ile  enough  (■onniy,  Nebi.,  in  I.S70,  a lonilh  ol  the  lenees  rreie 

to  settle  in  a rivei  valley,  about  all  he  needed  rras  lo  dig  made  ol  eailh. 

;i  relatively  shallorr  rvell.  but  as  he  moved  .irr.iy  I'loni  Ihe  most  sueeessinl  e.nly  lenemg  expeiimeni  was  the 

lorver  ground,  rvalei  beeame  ineieasingly  ililfienll  lo  thorny  usage  oiaiige  hedge  rrhieh  teiuleil  lo  repel 

obtain.  livesloek.  A piaelieal.  peim.meni  sohilion  lo  the  lenemg 

In  diiei  aietis,  nalmal  and  tiilifiei.il  eisleins  rreie  inoblem,  horrevei.  eame  with  the  mrenlion  ol  baibed 

impoilani,  and  etieh  drvelhng  had  its  lam  baiiel  lo  help  '^ire  in  ks74.  .1.  I . (ilidden  ol  De  Kalb.  Ill  , is  eiediled 

meet  household  needs.  On  Ihe  piairies,  wells  had  lo  be  'vilh  m.ikmg  it  eommeiei.illr  le.isible  It  is  s.iid  he  built 
sunk  at  least  100  leel.  and  olien  as  niiieli  as  700  leel.  it's  fiisl  sueh  lenee  in  lespoiise  lo  ,i  plea  liom  his  wile  lo 

Ihe  lainiei  paid  lo  have  Ins  well  diiren  oi  drilled  it' he  "dogpiool  hei  g.iiilen.  Onee  in.iss  piodiuiion  made  n 

eonld  alloid  It.  and.  It  not,  he  dug  It  hnnsell.  Needless  lo  eeonoimeal.  b.nhed  wne  siippl.inled  .ill  oiliei  types  ol 

sar  . It  was  no  easy  job  to  i aise  rr  .ilei  liom  I hese  depths  leiieing.  \\  hen  pkieed  on  posts  ol  rr  ood  oi  stone,  sneh  ,i 

rr  It  h ;i  bitekel  or  haiul  pnm  p.  t enee  rr  .is  ehe.ip  .mil  d n i tibk  . eoiir  emeu  I I o si  i mg.  s oiild 

Ihe  laimeis  louiiil  .in  ansrrei  lo  then  rr.ilei  pioblenis  '"'I  he  e.isilr  blown  orei  oi  rr.ished  .iw.iy.  .md  w.is 

rr  nil  the  invent  ion  and  mslalki  lion  ol  the  rr  indnnil.  fust  elleelire  m rr.ndmg  oil  oi  eonliinng  hresiiuk.  It  rr.is 

inaniilaelnied  in  I.S54.  Allei  the  ( iril  W.n,  these  lorreis  baibed  wne  moie  than  .my  olhei  mrenlion  oi  leelmu|iie 

.md  whirlmg  wheels  began  lo  .ip[ieai  .dong  the  r.iller  ol  Ih.il  m.ide  possible  the  gie.it  tin.il  singe  ol  selllenieni 

Ihe  Plat  le  Kirei . and  by  Ihe  kite  IS70'slhey  h.id  beeome  lh.it  Idled  Ihe  pkims. 

eomnion  ihionghoni  Ihe  pkinis  legion  \\  indnnils  nisiiied  Ihe  e.nhesi  sellleis  lived  in  .i  b.nlei  .inilsnbsisienee 

I the  lainiei  a eonvemenl  rr.ilei  siipplr  loi  Ins  hoiisehokl,  eionomy . but  iherirdW.n  sp.nked.in  iiiiiueiise  demand 

. en.ibled  him  to  keep  a held  ol  hr  esioek . .md  pei  mi  I led  t m I ood . .md  iii.u  hinei  r w .is  ml  lodneed  to  nu  le.ise  l.ii  m 

■ him  lo  ling. lie  up  lo  7 .leies  ol  kind  it  he  wished  lo  .ukl  piodiulion.  \kiehmes  lonki  be  nidi/ed  to  then  lullesi 

[ lo  Ihe  r.iiieir  ol  his  piodnee  I eedmg  on  the  eneigr  ol  on  Ihe  open.  bio. id.  haul  sml.ieed  pl.iins,  Peih,i|is  ilu- 

I Ihe  |ii.iiiie  winds  ,md  legnkiling  its  own  speed  .md  most  lerolnlioii.nr  l.ii  m iniplemein  w as  the  e.nhesi  ,nid 

I dneellon,  the  windmill  rr.is  .ible  lo  piodnee  ,i  simplest  John  Deeie's  steel  plow  .Siuh  ,i  tool  w.is 

I dependable  w alei  How  Its  olhei  r n lues  rr  eie  din, ibihir  . essenli.il  lot  bie.iknig  the  lough  pi.in  le  sod  I loise  di.irr  n 


corn  cnltiviilors  licjwn  to  iippcin  in  llic  1 S(id\.  ;nul  in 
llic  l;ilc  liS70’s,  Deere's  coin-pkinlinp  inaclilnes  weie 
iMlrorlilcerl. 

Dislaiice  was  aiiolliei  eleiiienl  llial  Inul  lo  he  son- 
micrei.1.  I'lie  plains  Ueli  at  ils  inealesi  wiUlli  iii  the 
Missoiiil  Basin  is  alniosi  espial  to  ilie  distance  helween 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  Coast . riansportation  h> 
steanihoals  was  iniportani  in  the  cailiei  yeais,  Inil  it  was 
the  railioails,  Inst  traversing  the  plains  in  IcShh,  that  gave 
settlcnient  its  greatest  nnpetns.  The  railiotnis  carried 
settleis,  with  their  windinills,  haihed  wire,  and  tarni 
inachmery  westwaiil,  and  on  the  return  trip,  tiansported 
the  larincis'  meal  and  grain  loeaslein  markets.  Railroad 
companies  actively  proniolerl  setllenieni  along  theii 
unites.  olTeiing  greatly  leiliiced  liansportation  lares, 
easy  leiins  on  railroatl  land,  liee  seed,  and  tree  leni- 
poraiy  lionsmg  loi  the  settler  at  his  destination.  The 
rainieis  later  struggled  against  the  economic  power  ol 
the  railroads,  hut  the  tact  leinained  that  rails  weie 
essential  lo  developnienl  of  the  laml  and  nlili/alion  of 
Its  resources. 

In  IRSI.  some  '(1(1  delegates  allendeil  a Missouri 
Rivei  Inipiovemeiil  Convention  at  .St.  .loseph.  lo 
allenipl  to  convince  the  (ioveinnieni  that  the  rivei 
coinmeicc.  tailing  hecatisc  ol  the  tail  compelilioii. 
shouki  he  leviveil.  I’arl  ol  their  aigunieni  was  the 
iner|inly  ol  lieighi  tales.  The  rail  rale  helween  K.nisas 
Cilv  .ind  .Si.  Tonis  was  I.'  cents  pci  hiishel  lot  wheal  and 
S cents  per  hushel  loi  com.  The  lale  al  which  harges  on 
the  iivei  Wdiikl  iraiispoil  wheal  anil  com  was  .s-l/d 
cents  per  hushel.  Also,  the  owners  ol  the  haiges  chaiging 
this  i.ile  weie  lepoiled  lo  realize  a prolil  ol  1(10  peiceni. 

riie  convention  succeeded.  In  I XS4.  Congress  ciealed 
the  Missouri  Rivei  Commission,  iiiider  the  piovisions  ol 
llic  Rivei  and  llaihoi  Acl  ol  .Inly  5.  IS.S4.  Congress 
chaigeil  Ihc  Commission  with  two  piinclpal  diilics  I o 
siipemilend  and  direci  Ihc  impiovcmcnl  .ilieady 
atilhoiized  loi  Ihe  Missoni i Rivei.  and  lo  considci  and 
devise  addilional  plans  toi  nnpioving  Ihe  iivei  loi  Ihc 
puipose  ol  coimncice  and  navigation.  M.ijoi  Charles  R. 
Sutei  was  appointed  chaimian  ol  Ihc  Commission,  along 
with  iwo  othei  engineci  olticeis  and  two  civilians  as 
menibets.  I he  Commission  was  abolished  in  June  I'lOj. 
.ind  the  work  ol  canving  on  Ihe  iinpiovenieni  was 
letumcd  to  the  Coips  ol  I ngineers. 

In  the  eaily  yeais.  the  while  prairie  selileis  lived 
niiiili  like  Ihc  Indians  ol  ihe  region.  I hell  homes  weie 
c.iithen  dwellings  .ind  they  suhsisied  I'li  com  supple- 
nienled  by  a meagei  latioii  ol  pioleni.  The  while  man's 
ctillmc.  howcsei.  would  not  conlinue  lobe  conditioned 
solely  hy  his  iimnedi.itc  envnoninenl . lie  was  Ihe 
vangiiaid  ol  .i  eivili/.ilion  which  w.is  Incieasnig  in 
popul.ilioii.  exfi.inding  in  aiea.  and.  ;il  the  same  lime, 
muleigomg  a ptolouiKl  technological  transloiination 

In  ihe  I .S70's.  cimIi/.iI  ion  w illi  ils  al  lend.uil  nidnsi  i i.il 
and  scientilic  revolution  ovcilook  Ihe  Anieiic.ni  sclllei 


on  Ills  piaine  homestead  Between  lisstland  I'Hitl.  the 
Sation's  iiihaii  l.ihoi  toue  giew  otlll  I'ciccnt.  and  the 
total  city  populalioii  mcieased  tioni  1 7 uiilhon  to  .hi 
million,  lo  meet  this  demand  and  to  salisly  a huge 
niiinhei  ot  toieign  consnineis.  .\niei tea's  ness  machines 
and  lecliuii|iies  weie  applied  to  the  soil.  Machines  made 
It  possible  .ind  prolilahic  lo  incie.isc  both  the  si/c  ol  the 
I'arms  and  the  acicage  ol  a single,  staple  ciop.  Sowem. 
cultnalors.  reapets.  combines,  and  wuidinills.  along  with 
barbed  wire,  animal  liiishandiy.  and  scienlilic  ciop  and 
livestock  agriculture,  were  introduced. 

Mass  pioduclion  look  hold  on  Ihe  l.iiid  as  it  had  m 
Ihe  factories.  Iloisepowei  gave  way  to  steam  engines, 
and  the  I'lelds  sicldcd  even  nunc  pioduclion.  In  the  same 
period,  raihoad  mileage  conliniicd  lo  inciease.  linking 
the  praiiics  even  more  closely  to  eastern  maikeis  and 
supply  centers.  Belweeu  lN('(l  and  I X'Hi,  the  countiy 's 
I’ami  acreage  doubled,  and  the  cultivated  acres  trebled. 
I’lie  corn-glow ing  areas  increased  production  dining 
these  years  lioin  tindei  a hillion  bushels  to  well  over 
2- 1 12  billion  bushels. 

If  the  lamier  reaped  beiielits  Iroin  this  new  mass- 
production  economy,  he  also  suffeied  Irom  ttseviK.  Ihs 
well-being  was  slill  delermnied  ultmiatcly  hy  Ihe  pio- 
diicliveness  of  the  soils  iiiidei  his  leel.  hut  Ins  piohleni' 
were  now  iionically  changed  by  the  simctuie  ol  the 
mdiisliial  socieiy.  Ills  early  challenge  had  been  l<' 
scratch  a mere  subsistence  from  lire  etirlli.  hut  now  the 
more  abundant  his  crops  and  livestock  became,  the 
poorer  lie  found  his  lot.  With  macliineiy  piodtiction.  he 
earned  his  living  from  the  sale  of  staple  crops.  I he  mass 
piodiiction  economy  made  him  almost  as  dependeiil  on 
the  relail  stole  for  his  food  and  other  supplies  as  it  did 
his  city  cousin. 

Ihe  Nation's  economy  undeivvem  sevei.il  peiiods  of 
severe  imhal.ince  In  the  lale  I'hh  cenimy.  .mil  in  nines 
of  economic  depie.ssion  it  was  often  the  niidvv ester  n 
laimei  who  sntleied  the  most.  Ibis  was  because  ot 
the  peciihai  iialine  of  plains  agiiciiltmc.  A lactoiy 
assembly  line  could  he  icgiilated,  hut  tarin  I'roduction. 
depending  largely  on  eiiatic  weaihei,  often  lesultcd  m 
near  laihiies  or  unmaiketahle  sniphises.  I he  .iinoiini  ot 
lamlall  that  could  he  evi'ccied  in  any  given  season  was 
especially  unceil.nn  m the  plains  legion  ol  the  Missoiiii 
Basin.  In  |.''7(),  lire  h.ism  lainiei  sold  his  coin  tor  Ni 
hushel.  while  in  IN'H)  he  received  only  7s  oents  a bushel 
It  was  sonieiimes  cheaper  to  hniri  coin  as  Iticl  than  to 
ship  II  lo  niaikcl.  Ol  special  sigiiilic.mee  was  the  laet 
tli.it  the  l.iiniers  income  lioni  the  sale  ot  his  produce 
decreased  m lel.ition  to  costs  ot  the  goods  and  seiviccs 
he  h.id  lo  buy 

Ihe  tarmeis  evpiessed  then  discontent  ihiough  such 
gi.iss  loots  oig.im/.itions  .IS  the  ( ti.mgcis,  the  ( iiecnh.iek 
I'aiiy  , the  Non  I’.u lisan  1 e.igiie.  the  1 ainieis'  Mh.iiues, 
and.  Im.illv.  Ilie  Silvei  Sl.ind.iid  Demoeuis  undei 
William  .lenmngs  Biv.in  I hen  l.iigels  were  the  lailio.ids. 
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tlio  imddlL'iuOM.  ;iud  oasloin  nunU'l1oll^l^,  and 
j ob|ccliVLN  woic  soil  monos  and  oas>  orodil.  ioi;nlalion  ol 

I llio  lailroads.  ooopoialivo  sollini;  and  bnvnii;.  oio|' 

iiiMiianoo.  warcbonsint:  to  sloro  snipins  otop^.  a 

graduated  moomo  lax,  and  a populai  eioi'ion  ot 
Senators  wineb  wonld  give  the  spaiselv  populated  larni 
! slates  a loudei  voiee  in  lire  C'ongiess.  Hie  larineis' 

I immerbale  gains  were  mixed,  but  eventually  all  ol'iliese 

■■ladleal”  measuies  uere  adopted. 

' Kegionalisni  ol’llie  West  was  apparent  also  in  national 

polities.  I eai  that  the  I'ronlier  selllei  with  bis  radical 
ideas  ol  denioeraey  and  strong  tendenev  towaid 
l nalionalisin  would  upset  the  balance  ol’ national  (lolitics 

[ and  erode  the  existing  power  structures  was  widespread 

! ill  the  l ast,  riiis  eastern  leai  bad  been  a constant  lacloi 

111  .American  politics  t’roiii  ibe  days  of  the  I’lrst  sellle- 
I iiieni  west  ol'  the  .Mleglienies.  C'ounleracting  this  leai 

i was  the  beliel  among  politicians,  historians,  and  leaders 

of  .American  thought  that  the  West  provided  a "salely 
valve"  lor  the  people  who  were  not  content  with  the 
social  order  of  the  l ast.  With  mioccnpied  land  to  absorb 
I the  people  when  they  could  no  longer  tolerate  the 

i political,  social,  or  economic  conditions  of  the  hast,  the 

^ Nation  did  not  have  to  worry  about  a revolutionai \ 

j explosion.  "Whenever  social  conditions  tended  to 

crystalli/e  in  the  l ast."  said  historiaii  I redei  ick  I’m  iiei . 
and  "whenever  capital  tended  to  press  upon  labor  or 
political  restraints  to  impede  the  I’reedom  of  the  mass. 

, there  was  this  gale  of  escape  to  the  free  conditions  ol 

the  I’ronlier."  This  theory  lasted  as  long  as  the  I’ronliei. 

■ Whether  it  was  true  to  anv  imporlaiil  exieni  is  rather 

} doubtful. 

I However,  the  coiuhtions  that  gave  support  to  the 

! theory  were  the  ones  that  gave  the  West  a political 

i regionalism.  Ilie  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  settled 

areas  helped  in  the  lorniation  of  the  westein  political 
block  111  national  politics.  Ibis  block  has  not  alwavs 
been  iiiiified.  but  it  has  been  able  to  effectively  Hade  its 
support  to  olhei  blocks  in  the  nation  for  their  support  in 
such  things  as  the  mintage  of  silver,  reclanialion.  and 
I farm  miprovemenl  programs  for  the  plains. 

I While  most  of  the  farmers'  difficulties  could  be 

’ overcome  by  application  of  the  same  leclnik|ues  and 

' maleiials.  as  inoveii  successful  in  humid-area  culliire.  the 

deficiencv  ol  moistiiie  rei|niieil  a drastic  restiuclmnig. 

Hie  first  selileis  esiablisheil  themselves  along  the 
rivets  as  harl  been  the  eailier  eastern  pi.iclice.  and  rineci 
iiiit.ilion  fioiii  the  stieams  was  the  I’lisi  mellu'd 
employed,  lint  the  pioneei  laiinei  soon  louiul  that  this 
melhod  ol  water  iilih/alion  was  limited.  .Most  ol  the 
I plains  livers  begin  m the  Kocky  Monniams.  which 

themselves  aie  geneially  classified  .is  seniiarid. 

^ Ilie  plains  faiiiiei.  with  Ins  Ihoughi  palteiii  still 

j rooted  111  .I  hiimid-aiea  ciilluie.  had  to  make  larlic.il 

f changes  in  his  vvalei-nse  habits.  In  hiimirl  aieas  wheie 

rainfall  was  pleiilifni  ami  wells  shallow,  the  iiveis  hail 


less  importaiice.  ’Hiere.  the  farmers  who  settled  on  the 
banks  of  a slieain  generally  had  the  right  to  its  contents, 
and  vvalei  could  not  be  divei  led  to  noiicoiiliguons  lands, 
even  though  it  was  not  being  used  by  those  lesiding 
along  the  banks. 

I’arlicularly  in  the  westein  poition  of  the  basin  wheie 
the  water  supply  was  short,  it  became  a commodity  ol 
consideiable  value,  and  a system  ot  laws  evolved  to 
deteimme  who  had  the  light  to  water.  Two  basic 
doctiiiKw  vveie  adopted  letlecling  the  origin  of  those 
who  loi miilaled  the  laws:  I’he  doctrine  ol  riparian  rights 
was  taken  Iroiii  I reiich  civil  law  by  two  .American 
iniisiN.  Sloiy  and  Kent.  I iider  this  concept,  the  ovviiei 
ol  laiKl  .id|acent  to  a stieaiii  is  entitled  to  leceive  the 
naluial  llovv  ol  the  siieain  without  appreciable  change  in 
i|iiahly  and  ijuaiilily . During  the  eai  ly  Hilh  ceiituiy  . the 

I nghsh  courts  adopted  the  doctrine  as  a part  ol  then 
common  law.  Subsequently,  those  .American  jui's- 
dictioiis  winch  adopted  the  1 nghsh  common  law  also 
accepted  the  iipaiian  doctrine,  and  it  lound  acceptance 
III  the  eastern  Hnited  Slates.  However.  Missouri  River 
basin  residents  lecogm/ed  early  that  the  riparian 
doctrine  was  not  suited  to  their  needs.  The  concept  of 
appropiiation  of  water  without  regard  to  riparian  rights 
was  brought  to  the  New  Woild  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
adapted  it  from  Roman  civil  law. 

Since  water  was  essential  to  hydraulic  and  |ilacer 
mining,  the  western  miners  used  the  appropiiation 
procedure  to  lay  elaiiii  to  walei . begninmg  in  the  I Mill's, 
riius  the  miner's  inch  became  a standaid  measureiiienl 
in  many  of  tbe  Missouri  liasiii  Stales.  Water  was 
appropriated  m the  miniiig  areas  by  posting  a notice  ot’ 
inleni  at  the  point  ol  diversion,  filing  a copy  with  the 
local  recorder,  and  proceeding  to  constiuct  tacihlies  and 
pill  the  water  to  use.  .A  piincipal  elenieni  ol’  the 
appropriation  doctime  is  "fiist  ni  time,  first  m right." 
The  Congress.  Ihrough  legislation  in  IM'O.  IS"0  and 
IS77.  placed  the  adminislration  ol  vvalei  rights  under 
the  sl.iles.  and  by  I'lOO  all  Missonii  liasni  Slates,  except 
Kans.is.  Missouii.  and  Iowa,  developed  water  laws  based 
on  the  .ip|riopnatioii  doctime.  Kansas  and  Iowa  laws 
now  lecogm/e  the  ..p;  lopiiation  doctrine,  but  Missouri 
still  adheres  to  the  iipaiian  doctime. 

I nlil  aflei  the  I’lvil  Wai.  Congiessional  tiealment  ol 
the  Missoiiii  River  li.isin  and  the  semiaiid  lands  of  the 
West  was  much  ihe  same  as  thal  accoided  the  moie 
humid  areas  ol  the  Middlevvesi  and  South  1 mphasis  was 
on  communis.ilions.  Indian  pacilicalion.  and  seltlemenl. 

II  basin  lesouues  vveie  mentioned  in  legislation  .11  all. 
Ihe  leleiences  vveie  geneially  limited  to  Ine  "n.iked 
kind."  to  le.id  .ind  salt,  non  and  coal,  tiinbei.  and  to 
gold,  sdvei . cinnabai . and  coppet . 

With  the  close  ol  ihe  I ivil  Wat  and  the  lenewed  smge 
ol  people  to  the  West.  11  became  app.irenl  that  the  total 
lesoiuces  ol  the  West  would  need  closei  Congiessional 
.illentioii  It  Ihe  new  cili/ens  ol  that  aiea  vveie  to  eiqov 
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Miners  Diverted  :iiid  Used  Water  for  Hydraulic  Gold  Mining 
They  Devised  New  Laws  to  Establish  Rights  for  Water  Use. 


tile  same  opportnnilies  as  did  llieii  loiehearers  to  the 
east.  Congressional  enaetmenl'  alleeting  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  began  ineieasingl>  to  reeogni/e  that  the 
ereatioti  ol  tiational  uealtli  and  ot  eiti/eti  opportiinitv 
riepended  to  a large  extent  on  the  developinetil  ot  water 
lesoiiiees.  Hie  leeognilioii  of  walei  impoitaiiee  eaiiie 
first  111  iiiinot  matters.  |iiinei|iall\  relaliitg  to  iiglits-ol- 
wa\  lor  canals  and  reservoirs,  hut  the  scope  and  mtpact 
ol  Congressional  action  was  progiessivelv  etilai.eed. 

In  l'S77.  the  Congress  passed  the  Deseit  Latui  .Act. 
Ibis  act  provided  that  a seltlei  who  was  wdhng  to 
develo[i  iiiigalioii  would  he  entitleil  to  acipiiie  (>411  acies 
ol  public  land,  hill  he  w as  I inn  led  to  .5711  n i igahle  .icies. 
I he  \el  also  |iio\ided  loi  llie  iise  ol  walei  on 
noii-iipaiiaii  lands,  I Ills  |H'innlled  the  lull  developnieill 
id  the  doclinie  ol  appiopnalion  and  ol  the  w.ilei-iise 
piinciple  ol  "lust  III  nine.  Iiisl  in  right.  " Willioul  this 
docliliie.  niiealioii  wonUI  have  been  coiilined  to  ihe 
nnmediale  mei  hoiioms.  snue  onK  iipatian  owneis 
..ould  I hen  have  Icg.dIv  used  the  watei, 

M.i|  .lolni  WcsIev  I’owell,  the  lenowned  geologist  and 
■III I li I opoli igist . w ell  undeisiiiod  the  tiitilitv  ot  thee.nlv 
( loveinmenl  land  and  walei  policv  . In  his  \piil  I.  |.'s~x 
lepoil  lo  ihe  ( loveinmeiil  .nid  m speeilK  piopos.ds  lo 
Ihe  ( "iieiess.  he  leeiinintended  that  laiin  units  he 


gieallv  eiiiaiged  and  water  recogm/ed  as  the  ke.v  to 
siiccessliil  farming  or  ranching. 

Strong  Congressional  support  I’oi  large-scale  walei 
resource  development  was  expressed  in  the  .loint 
Resolution  ol  March  20.  IbSS.  Ibis  lesolntion  diiecied 
the  Secrelaiv  of  the  Interioi  “to  investigate  the 
piacticahililv  ol  constructing  reservolis  loi  the  storage 
<d"  water  in  the  .nid  region  ol  I he  I tilted  St.iies."  Ihe 
residulion  staled  luither  that 

. a iaige  poiiion  of  die  nnoccnpied  pnhhc 
lands  ol  the  I inted  Stales  is  located  within  what  is 
known  as  the  .nid  legioii  .md  now  iilih/ed  only  loi 
ei.i/ni'j  pniposes.  hut  iniicli  ol  which,  by  means  ot 
niigation.  ni.u  he  leiuleied  as  leitile  aiul  pro- 
ductive .IS  any  land  in  the  vvoild.  ca]'ahle  ol 
siippoitnig  a lai.ee  popnlatn'ii  ilierehy  .iddnig  li' 
the  national  vve.dth  aiul  piospeiity  . 

At  the  same  time,  tlie  Cougiess  vvulidtevv  tiom  s.de  oi 
eiiliv  .ill  lands  needed  toi  iiii.e.ition  vvoiks  oi 

"sus..eplihle  ol  niig.ilion,”  Ihe  wiiluii.iw.il  vv.n 
pionii'led  by  ( ongiessioii.il  concein  that  "continued 
di'pos.d  id  lands  in  th.il  region  timlei  the  l.nul  law- 
ini'jhi  leiidei  it  dilticuli  .nid  costly  to  ohi.nn  the 


iici.es>ai\  n_i;lils-or-\\.iy  loi  ^aiuils  aiul  dildios."  An 
oiitciv  Iroin  plo^pe^.■^nc  lioucvoi,  loqnned  a 

modilKalioM  ol'  iliL'  willKliaual  aLlioii,  and,  in  l<S'H). 
C'onglC^s  blipnlatod  tiuil  laiuU  uc^l  ot  llic  lOOlli 
NK'ildun  could  bo  ontoiod  oi  sold  il  liio\  woio  made 
snb|ool  lo  a iiulit-ol-ua\  loi  ditolios  or  canals  con- 
stnicicd  by  aiilboiil\  ol  Iho  I nilcd  .Slalcs. 

In  the  (icnoial  Allotmcnl  Acl  ol  |.SS7.  the  Conjrioss 
"avo  Initlioi  cniphasis  to  walci  rosonico  do\olopinoni 
u'lion  It  dlroctod  tlio  Sccictais  ol  the  Intonoi  to  ananito 
lor  the  '■iiisl  and  equal  dislribnlton  ol  watoi''  among 
Indian  alloiloos.  Snccocding  agioomcnts  with  the  Indian 
tribes  ntade  additional  and  speeitic  prousions  tor  the 
consirnetion  ol' irrigation  lacilities. 

Incieased  .State  pai  ticiiialion  in  watei  resonice 
development  was  sought  tliiongh  the  Caie\  Acl  ol  1.S'I4. 
I mler  that  Act.  the  ('ongiess  prorided  that  each  of  the 
public  land  Slates  could  receive  up  to  a million  acres  of 
public  land  without  chaige  if  the  .State  would  ai  range  lor 
the  reclamation  lirrigation)  and  settlement  ol  such  land 
III  IbO-acre  iracts.  Il  should  be  noted  that  development 
under  the  Carey  Act  iievei  produced  the  results 
expected.  The  states  weie  not  in  a ['osition  to  take  on 
aggressivelv  the  responsibilities  whieh  the  act  entailed. 
I linnale  development  niulei  the  Cares  .Act  was  about 
I.IUO.OOd  acies  of  some  4. 000 .01 III  acres  origmalls 
considered.  Slimillaneotisly . with  the  Cares  .Act  tlevelop- 
menls  the  ness  Stales  of  the  .Missonri  Riser  Hasin  began 
enacting  svater-nse  codes  svhich  svoiild  permit  the 
ordetK  disUibsstion  and  adminisualion  of  svaler  for 
irrigation  and  other  purposes.  I he  predoniinani  pattern 
loi  these  codes  svas  that  established  for  Wyoming  by  Dr. 
I Isvood  Mead,  then  Wyoming's  Stale  I ngineer  and  lalei 
Conimtssionei  of  Keclaniation.  File  Wyoming  code 
prosided  loi  the  filing  ol  svalei  righi  applications  svilli 
the  Stale  I ngmeer  to  cover  intended  uses  and  foi  ihe 
adjudication  of  such  rights  after  ssoiks  had  been 
completed  ami  ssatei  a|ipheil  to  beneficial  use. 

Congressional  eiiactmenls  and  grants  of  public  lands 
ami  iights-of-sv.is  empltasi/ed  further  the  national 
inteiesi  m ssatei  resoiiices  development.  Ness  lasss 
cosereil  municipal  ssatei  facilities,  svalei  transportation, 
and  the  rleselopmenl  of  posver  as  subsidiary  to  ihe  mam 
inirpose  ol  iriigalion.  slock  lescivons.  and  lishssass.  Six 
ihoiis.ind  copies  ol  a bulleim  on  "The  I'se  ol  Waiet  m 
Inigalion"  sseie  disiribnleil.  At  the  same  lime, 
( iingi essional  approprtalions  lor  ssatei  sursess 
^oniimied. 

Some  settlers  seemed  lo  behese  lhal  moisline  ssonhl 
lolloss  .igiicniinie.  At  first,  iheie  ss .is  great  hope  among 
the  seilleis  ih.il  siibiei laiiean  svalei  woiiUI  noniish  the 
^io[is.  Ihe  most  songhl-aljei  sonices  svete  artesian  ssells 
ih.il  bnbbleil  to  the  snilaccol  llien  ossn  accoid.  bnl  Ihe 
geologic  conditions  ih.il  made  such  s|inngs  possible  sseie 
laie.  Much  mote  common  sseie  Ihe  dulled  sselK 
ofiei.iled  bs  ssindimlls  llossesei.  these  sseie  not 


adequate  loi  genei.il  l.iiming  siiKe  one  such  desice  could 
stippls  no  more  tli.iii  about  2 .icies  I hsioi  icalls . the 
ssmdmill  ssas  a saluable  sup|ilemeiit  lo  the  iiiigated  o| 
dis-lainied  aiea  Ihe  small  gaiden  patih  it  kept  ahse 
during  periods  of  drought  nieaiil  the  dilleience  beisseen 
the  suisisaloi  abandonment  ol  mans  |ilams  homestead' 

Hards  W.  Campbell  of  Lincoln.  Nebi..  brought  dis 
fainiitig  to  the  (iie.il  I’l.mis  beginning  in  LSX.v  .\iiothei 
eails  expenmenlei . I H.  l.nilield.  ssoiked  m I lab  and 
.Montana  lioiil  IS'-t.'  lo  l‘L>7.  .1.  I I’asne  condiwted 
research  m Colorado  and  presented  Ills  imdings  in  I'luo 
.At  the  turn  rU  the  centnis.  the  l edeial  ( ioseinmenl 
became  interested  m drs-laiming  techniques.  Its  duel 
investigaloi  ssas  I . C.  CInIcott.  sshose  lepoil  ssas 
published  ill  I ‘MO.  Ihe  Plains  lai  niers  loi  iiied  then  ossn 
Dis  1 arniers  Congress  lor  exploiaiion  ot  their  nuilnal 
problem. 

.An  mipoitant  challenge  in  (.heat  Plains  dis  laiimng 
ssas  the  search  for  adaptable,  dronght-iesisiant  ciops 
Isso  of  the  eails  (lovernmenl  leseaichers  sseie  NieK  I 
Hansen  and  Mark  .Allied  ( ai ItiPii.  ss  ho  join nes  ed  to  such 
laiassas  places  as  rurkesl.iiid.  .Sibeii.i.aiid  Samaikand  m 
search  of  plants  that  ssonid  seise  Ihe  .Ameiican  Plains, 
riieii  exploiaiions  sseie  piompied  bs  Meimotiile  settlers 
from  the  Russian  Steppes  ss  ho  bisuight  sshe.it  ssith  them 
that  |iiodiiced  belter  than  nalise  .AmeiRan  saiielies.  Hie 
chief  result  of  this  exlensise  search  ssas  the  hard  svintei 
svheat  noss  grossn  from  Nebraska  soinhssaid  and  the 
hard  spring  svlieal  grossn  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 
(W  iiiiporlaiice,  toss,  was  a ness  miUmg  process  de\elo|vd 
to  convert  this  ssheal  into  palatable  sshite  llsuii.  Ihe 
mlrodiiclion  ol’ dependable  stiaiiis  ol  ssheal  and  sUhci 
plants  ssas  also  a boon  lo  Ihe  laimeis,  ssho  lotmd  that 
their  economic  svell-being  tisiialls  slepended  iipsin 
disersified  crops. 

I he  challenges  faced  bs  the  (ireal  PI  tins  larmeis  sseie 
a magnification  of  those  enciHinieied  m the  stibhtmiid 
areas  ftirlhe.  east.  'Hie  falloss  sSsteni  and  otliei  l.icls'is 
leqniied  in  successful  sirs  farming  iiieanl  that  the  plains 
farm  had  to  he  much  huger  than  its  eastern  cs'imteipail. 
I Ol  pmfitable  operation,  largei  and  nuue  pi'sseitiil  l.nm 
machines  ssere  needed.  Olds  bs  use  (U  the  niodein 
iracloi  eonlsl  the  soil  be  lillesi  efficienils  ami  in  Ihe 
special  ni.innei  res|Uired  sui  a large  |i|.mis  ssheal  laim. 

Ihe  general  laiiii  piohleni  ol  llnctiialmg  income  in 
relalion  lo  fixed  cs'sls  and  capital  necsls  ss  ,is  p.n  liciil.n  Is 
sexiiig  to  the  plains  taiiiiei  ssiih  his  lack  ol  diseisits  and 
gie.iler  exposme  lo  n.ilm  li  ha/aids  I sen  mote  than  the 
eastern  lainiei.  he  ss.is  in  neeil  ol  co'p  nisiii.ince.  Ilexible 
loan  lep.is  nieiils.  stoiage  .iti.mgenienis.  and  price 
siippi'ils.  Ihe  e.isiein  .igiicnlliiiisls  lioni  the  begnmmg 
h.isl  coninmmls  inleiests.  bnl  on  the  plains  the  stock- 
men. niig.iii.inisis.  .iiisI  sits  l.iimeis  sseie  moie  isol.ilesi 
tioni  oils'  .molhei 

While  .igiicnlliiie  h.isl  a gissssing  imp.icl  ssii  the  basin 
economs  sliiime  this  peiitssl.  mining  .kIisiis  ss.is  still  .i 


in.i|oi  l.Ktiii  111  Uio  tU'Nclopiiiciit  i>l  llio  hiiMii  liic 
pktUU'sqlK'  iiimoi  uilli  pick,  .liul  p-kk  iniik-.  .llkl 

ilk'  Ciilotiul.  hoistcroiic  iiimiii^  timiis  ciidoil  willi  ilk' 
Ul.kk  lllIN  'Ji'ld  nidi,  bill  ilk'  iiiiiiliii;  lioiitici  loll  .1 
Ik'.IW  lllipillll  nil  ilk'  K'kk\  \b)|llll.llll  iL'llliill.  \l.lll\ 
iiiiiiii!'.:  cciik'ic  Llis.ippi.'.iK'>.l  01  boc.iiik'  plii'si  kikik.  bill 
ollk'lc.  slkll  .1'  Ik'k'li.i  .llkl  Dcmc'i.  bi'cilllK'  k'.kllllp  CIIICs 
111  ilk'll  .IlC.k. 

I lOO  siokl  MHIII  skllllllk'J  linill  ilk'  Mlll.kO  iil  ilk' 

Lilkl.  bill  l.llpo  (.cMlip.illk's.  uilli  iii;k'llllk'l\  .llkl  c'i.|Uip- 
iik'iil  llial  ciuikl  cnkli  pokllk'diiiii;  on.'  .iikl  kadi  laipc 
alliiiiilll'.  Ill  pa\  dill,  ci'lilliiik'd  li>  o\iiloil  Ilk'  iiliik'ial 
iCMiiiicc' 111  tik'  iikmiil.iiiis.  I lie  original  ik'ld  liikK  kCK' 
laler  aiisliiieiiled  b\  llie  puidiielu'ii  nl  sibei.  eo|ipei. 
k'.id.  coal.  liiiipMeii.  /me.  eliii'iiiuiiii.  ik'lmk'iim.  iiinKb- 
deiiiiiii.  and  iiiaiiiiiiii.  I liese  iiiiiieials  Innii  the  Miwhiii 
U.iMn\  kesteiii  /mie  emili ilniled  sipiiilkaiilK  lo  llie 
Nalmn's  iiidii'-li lal  and  eeniioiiik'  devekipnieiil . 

I unilk'i  iiislitiitioiie  look  mol  in  llic  niiiiiiip  eaiiipe  a-- 
llk'\  had  elsewlk'ie.  X'lpilanliMii  was  iiiosi  iiiaikcd  on  llie 
niiniiiii  tronlier  because  ot  llie  l.irpei  rel.ilke  aikl 
absolule  iiiniibei  ot  ciiiliiiial  eleiiienls.  Claim  imiipeis 
keie  handled  m the  same  dliecl.  ciTeelive  niaiiiiei  as  the 
calllemen  handled  riislleis. 


I he  ink's  k Diked  oiil  b\  Illinois  to  lepiilale  sikh 
ihinps  .IS  dis[HiIes  otei  claim  boiindaiies  and  k.ilei  use 
seited  so  kell  that  the>  l.ilei  became  the  basis  ol  Stale 
l.iks  One  ink'  detised  b\  ( ohnado  mmeis.  llial  did  iiol 
become  pan  ol  ihe  Sl.ile's  l.ik . decl.iied  lhat  leclini- 
calilies  shotild  not  deleal  iiistice  .md  called  lot  ihe 
bat  imp  ol  lak\eis  Irom  nimei's  com  Is 

IVihaps  the  inininp  tionliei  had  ils  piealesi  sipni- 
licance  m the  laci  lhat  il  bmiiphl  sellleis  to  the  Nation's 
moie  leniole  lepioiis  miich  soonei . Sellleis  did  not  cioss 
the  dl)-nich  lamlall  line  onto  the  Ihph  I’lains  iinlil  I.SMl. 
bill  I IIII.IHU)  poisons  ponied  inlo  ( oloiado  lollok  nip  llie 
pold  Inids  ol  l.''5s  and  Us  l.S'O.  there  keie 

snbsi.mlial  aieas  ol  selllemenl  in  ceiilial  Coloiado  aikl 
kesteni  Montana  khile  the  |ilaiiis  weie  slill  hphllv 
poinilated.  In  that  tear,  the  two  hea\\  mineial- 
piodncinp  States  had  a coiubined  population  ol  ovei 
oO.DIKI  khile  Ihe  Dakotas  lunl  onl\  I4.0UU.  1 nithei- 
inoie.  the  iiimeis  helped  bnnp  selileinenl  lo  the  plains 
b\  eiiconiapnip  the  consiniclioii  ol  mads,  lailmads. 
lek'piaph  Ink's,  and  stnnps  ol  oiilposis  acmss  ihe  plains 
lo  ilk'll  conmitmilies  m the  nionntains. 


Landmarks  On  7 he  I’lains 


CHAPTER  6 

CONSERVATION,  DEVELOPMENT.  ADVERSITY, 
AND  REEVALUATION  (1900-1930's) 


K.ipid  scttloiiK'Ml  of  the  basin  led  to  dovclopiiK'iit  and 
use  of  Ms  iiaUnal  rosoiirsi.'s.  Ilowovoi,  indissiininiale 
cxploitaljon  lor  private  and  seetional  tiaiii  oeeasioned 
waste  of  llie  piiblie  land  resoinees.  Of  all  the  persons 
eneaeed  in  the  eitisade  early  in  tills  eeiittiry  lot 
developnieiil  and  wise  use  ol  ail  llie  ptiblie  lands,  one 
mail  llieodoie  Roosevelt  is  the  most  renieiiibeied. 
He  eliaited  a new  (iovernmeiit  eotnse  iti  dealiiiti  with  the 
pnhhe  domam.  Resides  lav  iiii;  the  basis  I'oi  pioleetme 
foiesi  lands,  he  also  was  responsible  tor  eieatme  new 
National  Parks,  eame  reluues.  btid  refiices.  and  lor 
pieseiving  the  iieailv  extinet  bnflalo.  He  was  larueiv 
responsible  for  passage  of  the  Antk|tnties  .\et  in  l‘■H)(l. 
under  wineh  Devils  'lower  in  Wyoming  was  proelainied 
the  first  National  Monninent.  atid  eieation  ol  the  Inland 
Walerwavs  Coinmission  to  save  the  walerwavs  lor  pnbhe 
use.  Roosevelt  established  a eonservatiou  eoufeieuee  ot 
.Stale  (ioveinors.  to  awaken  the  stales,  a National 
Conservation  Commission,  and  a North  .■Xineiiean  Con- 
servation Confeienee.  .loining  Roosevelt  in  this  einsade 
was  a singular  indivkhial  in  Xmerieaii  Instoiy.  (Iilloid 
I’mehoi.  the  first  nalive-hoin.  named  forester. 

In  isns  (iilford  I’mehoi  was  named  head  ol  the 
l orestry  Division  in  the  Depailmeiil  ol'  .Agiieiillnie.  He 
initiated  the  establishment  ol  I't  national  forests  within 
the  Missouri  Basin  that  now  total  about  I 7 million  aeies. 
These  forests  are  managed  for  sustained  yields  of  wood, 
forage,  vvalei.  wildlile.  and  leeiealion. 

On  the  treeless  (iieal  Plains,  ihe  pl.mtmg  and  eare  of 
tiee  windbreaks  for  pioleelion  against  ehinalie  exliemes 
and  lor  nnprovemeiil  ol  living  eonditions  was  a part  ol 
the  seltlement  effort.  Ihe  Toresi  Seiviee  not  onlv  aided 
the  settlers  rliieellv  m planting  trees,  but  cooperated 
with  Ihe  stale  govemmenls  m carrying  out  this  progiam. 

It  was  dining  tins  conservation  era  that  the  state  |iark 
movement  began  to  manifesi  itself  m one  ol  the  basin 
Slates.  Minnesota  In  IS.S'l.  ( amp  Release  Wavside.  a 
site  with  hisloiical  associations,  became  its  fust  stale 
paik  Ihe  Ifisl  Had  .icqnned  m the  basin  propel  loi 
paik  pinposes  was  in  Noilh  Dakota  m I'KI.s.  In  that 
ve.ii.  the  I eder.il  (loveinmenl  liaiisleiied  to  the  Stale 
the  l.nuls  compiising  Toil  Abiaham  1 mcoln  aiul  Toil 
McKean,  silnaleil  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missoini. 


In  I.s7l)  the  Washbinn-Langtord-Doane  parlv  came  to 
verity  stones  coiKeinnig  the  Montana  fionliei  and  was 
so  nnpiessed  that  it  worked  loi  preseivation  ol  the 
X'ellowslone  region  as  a public  paik.  As  a lesiill. 
X'ellovv stone  National  Paik  vv as  eslabhshed  on  March  I. 
IS7:. 

I he  new  paik.  the  liisi  of  its  kind  to  be  placed  undei 
Ledeial  managenieni . passed  ihiongh  some  dillicnll 
years,  but  its  success  as  a loim  ol  land  management  was 
apparent  by  L's'D.  leading  to  establishment  ol  olhei 
national  parks,  and.  in  I 'M o.  to  the  esiabhshmeni  ol  the 
National  Park  Seivice.  Hie  ( ongiess  msiiucted  the 
Service  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and  lire  nauiial  and 
histone  objects  and  the  wildhie”  m the  parks,  and  to 
provide  for  public  use  "in  such  inaimei  and  by  such 
means  as  vv  ill  leave  them  imnnpaned  foi  the  eii|oymenl 
ol  fwUiie  geneialions.” 

Water  was  recogni/ed  as  one  ol  the  nnpoitani 
lesonrces  of  the  (heal  Plains,  and  its  development  and 
Use  a key  to  selllenieni  and  survival.  In  Ins  message  to 
the  Congress  in  Decembei  I'hll.  Piesidenl  " -osevelt 
explained  the  need  and  pmpose  of  Ihe  Reclam.  non  .Act 
which  became  law  about  ('  months  latei.  on  .lime  17. 
I ‘Hi:: 

"The  pioneer  settlers  on  the  and  public  domam 
chose  their  homes  along  streams  tor  which  they 
could  themselves  diveil  the  walei  to  leclaiin  iheii 
holdings.  Such  oppoiiimilies  aie  practically  gone. 
Ihere  leinain.  however,  vast  areas  ol  public  land 
which  can  be  made  available  loi  homestead  sellle- 
nieiil.  but  only  by  leseivoiis  and  mainline  camils 
nnpi  acticable  loi  private  enieipiise.  I hese 
niigalion  works  shoiiKI  be  built  by  the  National 
(iiweinnienl.  . . 

"The  reclanialion  aiul  seltlement  ol  the  and  lands 
will  ennch  every  poilion  ol  out  coiintiy.  |usi  as 
the  settlement  ol  Ihe  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys 
brought  piospenty  to  the  Atlantic  States.  Ihe 
mcieased  demand  toi  in.iniilacHiied  aiticlesvvill 
siimiilale  nuhisinal  pioduclioii.  while  wulei  home 
maikets  and  the  trade  ol  .Asia  will  consume  ihe 


J 


Mount  Riislimore  National  Memorial  in  the  Hlack  Hills 
South  Dakota 


Rockv  Mountain  National  Park.  Colorado 


Old  Paithful  (ieyser  in  Yellowstone  National  Park 
Wyoinini:. 


Devils  Tower  National  Monument.  Wyominj; 


National  Parks  I'stahlished  in  the  Missouri  Itasin  Were  Amoni;  the  l irsl  in  the  National  Park  Sv  stem  and 
Preserved  the  Natural  and  Seenie  Mtraetions  lor  1 njo>  meni  ot  l uture  (lenerations 


laviici  !\h>J  Nupplics  jiul  etloi.lu.ilK  pio\cnl 
Wcsierji  eoiiipolilioii  with  I .islom  .igiieultuio 
liidooJ.  the  prodiiels  ol  ii rip.ilioii  will  he  emi- 
siimeil  eliiellN  in  uphiiilJiMe  loe.il  eenleis  ol 
milling  .nicJ  otliei  inJusliies,  wineli  should  otliei- 
wise  not  eonie  mio  e\isunee  ,il  .ill  Oni  |>eo|de  .is 
j whole  will  piofii.  loi  Mioeesslnl  home  nuking  is 
but  .wuitltei  w.uue  tov  the  upbuilding  ol  die 
lulion." 

Although  niig.iuon  gie;ill\  eiih.ineed  eiop  I'lodiieiioii 
111  ihe  di>  pl.ims  aie;i.  .ill  ol  die  land  eould  nol  be 
nngaled.  I his  led  lo  a eonliiuialioii  ol  ih>  raiming. 
ihiongh  Ihe  liisi  [i.iil  ol  die  ddih  eeiiiniv.  loi  l.nin 
pi  lees  w eie  gooet  ,ukI  die  iiuusuue  e\ele  .dso  ss.is  good 
on  die  iil.iins.  Ihil  die  \ears  KM7-dl  weie  I’lolonged 
dioughi  \e.iis  on  Ihe  pl.iins.  heed  loi  luesloek  was 
seaiee  and  the  price  high.  1 he  crops  ol' die  I'OU's  miglil 
have  made  expenses  il  prices  had  lemamed  high  and 
postwar  mll.ilion  had  nol  set  m.  bill  prices  eollaiiscil.  IK 
K124.  many  banks  over  die  Nation  and  m die  basin 
hailed.  I \ pic.il  ol  the  basin.  d.xO  banks  in  Montana  and 
I. ‘'(leach  III  North  and  .Soudi  Dakota  hailed. 

Ihe  tael  hindeis'  Acl  oh  I'ld4  provided  hoi  sindies 
on  die  easing  ol  the  water  users'  linancial  buideiis.  and. 
hoi  the  hirst  lime,  piovided  dial  die  iirigalors'  re|ia\ineni 
oh conslruelion  costs  could  be  vaiied  in  accoidance  widi 
haim  nicoine.  Ihe  Omnibus  Adiustmeiil  .Act  oh  I'idti 
adopted  lecoimnendalions  oh  the  had  hinders'  Sludv 
(iroiip  and  released  constniclion  chaige  repay  mem 
obligations  on  many  acres  which  had  been  hound 
unprodnclive  hoi  suslained  harining. 

Ill  I‘I02  with  the  abohshmenl  I'h  die  Missonii  Riiei 
Comimssion  die  Coifis  ol  1 ngineeis  again  assumed 
lesponsibihly  oh  walei  lesoiirce  measnies  on  the 
Mis.soini  Kiiei.  hioin  this  d.ile  lo  I'O'I  piioiily  w.is 
giien  lo  loc.il  dood  emeigency  I'loblems.  I he  Congiess, 
mllnenced  by  the  Hood  ol  l‘M<'oii  the  Mississippi  Kivci 
and  Its  tiibnlaiies.  passed  die  liisi  I lood  Conlrol  Acl 
that  asseiled  a diiect  I edeial  lespoiisibihty  . Ibis 
responsibility  was  inleipieled  |o  coiicein  speci.il 
pioblenis,  single  piiipose  m n.ilnie,  \ddilioii.il  Hood 
piol'lenis  caused  die  Congiess  lo  accept  genei.il 
responsibilily  .ind  aiillioii/ed  die  ( oi|is  ol  I iigineeis  lo 
make  .1  coinpiehensuc  sliuly  , accoinphshed  between 
I'lJS  and  l'),;4.  known  .is  die  "'(lb  Kepoiis."  In  I'l.Cs 
the  Congiess  adopted  the  hiist  coiiipiehensice  plan  loi 
dood  contiol  aiul  othei  puiposes  111  die  b.isni 

Ibis  concepi  ol  the  miilii|ini)'ose  |'io|ecl,  winch 
came  lo  lull  limlion  m die  Missonii  River  Ikisin.  w.is 
denionsliated  in  the  Rouldei  ( .inyon  l‘io|ecl  Acl  ol 
I'Ch.  .illecling  the  Coloiado  Rnei  Ihisiii.  Ihe  Hoiildei 
C.myon  |>ro|ecl  w.is  lo  seive  die  pmposes  ol  r\ le.iiion. 
iivei  regiil.ilioii.  n.i\  igalioii.  dood  sonliol.  iiiigation. 
doniesi  ic  use,  .iiid  pow  ei  \\  hile  this  pl.in  w as  mi  Hied,  ils 
elleci  on  pl.inneis  in  die  Missonii  H.isin  w.is  elecliic  I he 


lieiiiendoiis  poienii.il  ol  nilegiaied  lesoiiice  deielop- 
nieiil  had  been  lecogm/ed  and  accepted. 

Ihe  Recl.ini.ilion  I’lojecI  \cl  oh  I't.Kl  liiilhei 
endoised  die  pimciple  ol  micgialed  lesoiiice  develop 
ment.  and  established  the  pioposilioii  dial  die  walei 
usei's  obhgalioii  to  lep.iy  pio|ecl  constiuclioii  costs 
should  be  measiiied  by  Insabihly  to  pay  , 

With  many  stieanis  ciossnig  state  bomid.iiies,  11  w.is 
iiieulablc  tlial  walei  dispute-  would  aiise  I'elween 
siaies.  In  genei.il  these  disputes  look  die  loiin  ol  a 
conipl.mil  by  die  downsiie.ini  stale  lli.il  il  was  nol 
getting  a Ian  shaie  ol  the  w.ilei  ol  .1  siie.ini.  .A  dispute 
belween  die  si. lies  ol  Nebi.isk.i  .nid  Kyoniing  on  the 
lights  lo  Noidi  I’l.ille  Riiei  walei  lesnlled  in  hligalion 
involving  these  two  stales  and  the  state  ol  Coloiado,  as 
an  impleaded  delendanl.  and  the  I nited  States  ol 
.Aineiic.i,  inleivenei.  As  a lesiill.  die  iivei  now  is 
contiolled  nndei  a Cmled  Stales  Siipieme  Com  1 Dcsiee 
consiinini.ited  in  l'M5  and  modilicd  by  siipulation  d.iled 
.l.inii.iiy  14,  I'lS.v  Ihew.ileisol  die  I .ii.iinie  Rivei  .ne 
divided  belween  Coloi.nlo  and  Wvommg  by  .1  snin.ai 
deciee . 

Ihe  Snpieme  Coiiil  h.is  long  uiged  die  use  ol 
mieislale  vvaiei  comp.icis  as  a basis  ol  .igieenieni 
between  stales,  and  in  l‘l|  I die  C ongiess  passed  a law 
giving  bl.nikel  conscnl  lo  mieisiale  compacts,  Sevei.il 
walei  compacts  h.ive  been  negoli.iled  in  the  Missonii 
liasin  .md  .i|'pioved  by  die  Si.iies  involved  .md  the 
United  Stales  Congiess,  01  appiov.il  is  pending.  1 hesc 


compacls  .lie 
Sv'iitli  I’latie 

Kivei 

( oh'iado-Nebiask.i 

M.iich  l‘i:i« 

Republican 

( oloi.ido  Nebi.iska 

Rivei 

kans.is 

May  I'i4! 

Relic  1 oiiiche 

Sonlh  1 takol.i- 

Rivei 

W y oniing 

1 cbiii.ny  I'i44 

A ellow  Slone 

W y onnng  Alonl.ni.i- 

Rivei 

Noi lb  Dakol.i 

Octobei  l'ib| 

lippei  Niobiaia 

Rivei 

W y oinmg  Nebi.iska 

\iigiisl  I'ltei 

1 ovvei  Niobi.ii.i 

Nebi.isk.i-  Sonlh 

Rivei  .md 

1 t.ikola 

I I’eiiding  III 

I’onc.i  ( leek 

( oneiessi 

\ comp.icl  comimssion  h.is  been  api'oinled  .iiul  is 
negoli.iling  .1  compaci  hot  Ihe  Rig  Rliie  Rivei  belween 
kans.is  .iiiil  Nebi.isk.i  ( onip.icis  on  die  ( hevemie  Rivei 
belween  Wyoming  and  Sonlh  D.ikol.i,  .md  die  I iide 
Missonii  Rivei  belween  Moiilan.i,  Noilh  D.ikol.i.  Sonlh 
Dakol.i,  .md  Wyonnng  h.ive  been  discussed  but  .ne  nol 
actively  niulei  negoli.ition. 

Coiiip.Kls  lel.iliiig  lo  die  t oloi.idi'  Rivei  .illol 
i|ii.inlilies  ol  w.ilei  loi  use  in  die  lespeslive  states,  aiul 


iIk-sc  slates  can  elect  to  iilili/e  pail  ol  llieii  allolmeiils  in 
other  basins  throiigh  liansbasin  illveisions.  Both 
Coloiailo  and  Wyoniiim  already  are  diverlinji  water  into 
the  Missouri  Basin  wilinn  the  provisions  of  llie  contpacis 
and  aie  consideriina  works  lor  additional  diversions. 
Colorado  Kivei  conipacls  llial  have  an  elTecI  on  walei 
ini|'orlalions  and  use  in  the  .Missouri  Kivei  Basin  arc. 


Colorado  .Ari/ona-Cahtoi  nia- 
Kivei  ( oloiado-Nevada- 
Clali  New  Mexico- 

Wyoinnif;  Noseinhei  I'I22' 


Uppei 

Colo- 

lado 

Kivei 


Ari/ona-Colorado- 
Ulah  New  Mexico- 
Wyoniiiii; 

.■\pril  ('.  l'14'l 


I he  Missoiiii  Basin  extends  nilo  the  Canadian 
piovince  ol  Saskalchewaii  and.  while  the  coniprehensive 
study  does  not  incUide  that  portion  vd  the  basin,  il  is 
nolewoilhy  lhal  a irealy  belween  (ireal  Biilain 
(Canada)  and  Ihe  Ihiiled  Slates  was  pioclainied  in  May 
|d|()  dividini;  ei|iially  the  waters  ol  the  St.  Marv  and 
Milk  liveis  belween  the  two  coiiniries.  l iirlher.  water 
inanaireinenl  improvenienis  in  one  nation  iirodiicing 
siiniiricant  elTects  upon  the  water  resources  oT  the  other 
nation  are  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  an 
Inleinalioiial  Joint  Coniniission  established  in  accord- 
ance with  lieaty  aeieeinents  between  Canada  and  tlte 
United  Stales. 

•Seveial  coinl  decisions  have  established  a precedent 
lhal  IS  inletpreled  as  a basis  lor  riizhls  to  the  use  ol'watei 
on  Indian  leservations.  Illiislralive  ol  ihese  were  Uiiiled 
Stales  vs.  Winters.  United  Stales  vs.  I’oweis.  and  Ari/ona 
vs.  Cahloniia.  Briellv.  these  decisions  provide  lhal 
Indians  aie  entitled  to  the  use  ol' available  water  border- 
ing. rising  upon,  or  traversing  their  reservations,  lor 
henelicial  piiiposes.  Hie  right  to  use  such  water  is  to  be 
distributed  er|iially  lo  all  Indian  or  rornierly  Indian- 
owned  lands  which  can  benelit  llierelroin.  A precise 
pidicial  deleriiiinalioti  has  not  been  made  as  lo  Ihe  de- 


tinilion  ol  “beiiericial  use"  oi  whelhei  the  light  lo  ii-e 
water  is  without  limn.  Several  slate  walei  adniinislialois 
have  sleadtasllv  asserted  lhal  the  Indians  ate  entitled 
only  lo  lhal  walei  lor  which  piopei  applicalion  iiiuiei 
stale  procedures  has  been  made 

In  trying  lo  cope  with  ecoiioinic  piessiiies.  the 
nihahitanis  ol  Ihe  basin  olteii  lesoiied  to  polilw.il 
action.  Bails  ol  Ihe  basin  weie  in  almost  coiilmiioiis 
political  and  economic  revolt.  Ihese  revolts  were  waged 
pimiaiily  lliioiigh  lainieis'  oigani/alions  and  political 
panics  as  well  as  vailoiis  coo|reialive  ellotls  m the  licid 
ol  business.  Ihe  disconicnl  was  dnecicd  ni.imlv  at 
monetary  aiul  maikeling  piaclices  and  laihoad  abuses. 

The  lai iiiers'  revolts  were  inlliienlial  in  milialing 
anii-nionopoly  legislation  in  many  stales.  Also,  they 
were  inlluential  in  bunging  about  national  banking 
reloims  such  as  the  1 edeial  Keseive  Act.  the  I cdeial 
Selllenieni  .Act.  and  olhei  legislalion  lo  mi|iio\e  laiinei 
cievhl  lacilities. 

One  ol  the  majoi  political  revolts  occniied  in  the 
lornialion  ol  the  Non-Bailisan  league  in  Noiili  Dakota 
The  U'ague  was  organi/ed  m I')  Is  and  its  candidates 
soon  controlled  Ihe  Stale  (ioveinmeiil  hollowing  the 
League  plallorm.  Noilh  Dakota  esiablislieil  its  own 
cenliali/ed  banking  system  and  a Stale-owned  giaiii 
elevator  and  lloiii  mill  Ihe  niovenieiil  lalei  spread  into 
Montana.  South  Dakota,  and  Miiinesoia  Ihe  league 
soon  lost  much  of  its  political  power  in  the  Slate,  but 
the  concept  ot  using  State-ow.  ned  iiistuutions  to  uupiovv 
economic  conditions  w as  lepealed  many  limes 

Bolitical  discontent  olleii  began  with  lire  laimeis 
I hen  disconleni  olten  was  associated  with  .Kl|Usliiieul 
lo  new  conditions  and  .1  quest  loi  solutions  to  ivioblenis 
when  old  methods  laded.  I hey  could  not  cope  with  the 
physical  ha/aids  ol  the  plains  aiul  economic  adveisilv  at 
Ihe  same  lime.  ( oiisei|uenlly  . the  basin  always  was  a 
strong  sup|ioiiei  ot  laimei  niovenienis.  legaidless  ol 
where  the  movement  began  1 his  was  evident  in  the 
rotmalion  ol  such  oigani/alions  as  the  (piaiigc.  the 
harmers  .Alhaiice.  Ihe  (ireenbackeis,  and  the  I aimeis 
Union. 


t I tu‘  rump. Ill  was  tiol  III  i*rri‘i  I until  Jiiiu-  ^S.  I‘t2‘>. 

tollowm>:  puvsii^'i-  ol  jhi‘  IIohIiUt  (iiiiNon  I’roioil  ol 

hcNvmlH'f  21.  I‘»2K.  .mil  p.ivs;i):c  oV 
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CHAPTER  7 


A NEW  ERA  IN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  MANAGEMENT  (1930’s  - 1968) 


T he  eoMliol  ol'  iiia/iiii;.  water,  ami  the  iialiue  ol  laml 
uses  in  the  "dirty  '.'O's"  a period  that  Mitel\  tested 
hasMt  resrdents  deinonstiated  irian's  ability  toeoiiteiid 
with  and  overeoine  the  elleets  ol  droughts. 

I veil  seieiitists  do  not  agree  on  a rinantitative 
derniition  ol  a drought  generally  each  'iivestigator 
establishes  his  own.  A drought  iiiiglit  be  eonsidered 
analogous  to  beauty  "it  lies  in  the  eyes  ol  the 
beholder. "Those  people  who  lived  in  the  basin  will  never 
lorgel  the  great  drought  ol  the  IV.IO's,  whieh  was  ol 
longer  dtiialion  and  more  devastating  than  any  pre- 
vioiislv  leeorded.  Precipitation  averaged  14  pereeni 
below  noiiiial  basinwide,  and  in  2 yeais  it  tell  TO  peieeni 
below  iiornial.  The  aiiuuinl  ol  preeipilation  varied 
ihronghonl  the  basin,  and  in  some  localities  the  deficit 
was  more  severe  than  the  basiiiwide  average  delicils. 

The  giealesl  impact  was  fell  when  there  weie 
e.xlended  perir'ds  of  little  or  no  precipitation  during  ciop 
[tianling  and  critical  growing  peiiods.  .Slimmer  leinpei- 
attires  lose  to  as  high  as  I 20'’  l•  ..alul  the  accompanv  mg 
hot  dry  wiiuls  rlestioyed  cio)is  ami  rhierl  rip  the  i.mge. 
ollen  within  a lew  days.  \ laige  segmeni  ol  the  basm 
was  leleiied  to  as  the  "rhisi  bowl."  Hot  diy  wimlsblew 
the  impioleclerl  soil  into  gie.it  diisl  clomK  which 
pailially  chaiaclei i/erl  the  period  as  ihe  "duty  '.Ui's  " 
Dust  dulls  piled  np  .ilong  lences  ami  hniKlings  much  like 
snow  I here  is  no  donbi  lhal  il  vniie  ol  the  eaiK 
exploieis  Iml  levisiied  Ihe  (ne.il  I’lains  dmmg  this 
peiiod.  then  image  ol  the  "(lieal  American  Desert" 
woiihl  have  been  snbsi.mli.iled 

( oiipled  with  Ihe  dionghl.  Ihe  Nation  and  Ihe  basm 
expeiienced  an  economic  depiession  I iiggeied  by  the 
slock  m.nkel  crash  in  I'i2‘t.  ihe  dei'iession  ol  the  l‘iiti\ 
also  w.is  iinpiecedenled  Some  N.litK)  b.mks  with  ks 
billion  ol  deposits  bcs.ime  msolveni  belween  I'tlO.iml 
I't's  Ihe  Missonii  U.isin  had  its  shaie  ol  siuh  l.nhnes 
,iml  nianv  l.iimeis  ,iml  bnsinessinen  lost  not  onlv  then 
opei.ilnig  c.ipil.il  bill  then  leseives  ,is  well  (Tedil  was 
almosi  imobl.nn.ible.  .ind  ihe  soncmieni  dionghl  and 
ilepiession  created  economic  shaos  within  ih  basm  As 
111  the  pasi  when  dealing  with  the  Indians,  building  the 
uiIio.kIs.  or  sellhng  the  b.isiii.  ihe  people  lookerl  to  ihen 
(loveinmenl  lot  giml.mce  .ind  enieigency  assisi.mce 
( onlidence  in  linaiicial  mslilnlioiis  li.id  to  be  lesioied. 


economic  activity  resiniuilaied.  and  ways  loiind  to 
levitah/e  basinwide  agricnlime  devastated  by  the 
dionghl  and  depression. 

A Inst  nia|oi  step  was  taken  when  i’lesidenl 
Roosevelt  declared  a "bank  holiday"  to  keep  the  banks 
lioiii  railing  and  lesioie  the  Nation's  conlidence.  The 
Hanking  .\cl  ol  l‘•,s,s  helped  lesioie  conlidence  m the 
banking  system  and  hugely  leinoved  the  "money  panic" 
lineal  that  had  plagued  them  in  the  past  II  has 
conimned  to  be  one  siabih/mg  inlliience  on  the  enliie 
economy  ol  the  \lissonii  H.ism 

In  the  iiml-l't  'll's.  enieigency  pnbik  woik  I'logiaiiis 
weie  nisiiinled  to  help  leheve  the  nnemploy  nieiil 
silnalion  I he  (Tvihail  (diiseivalion  ( oips  ((  t ( | Woiks 
I’lojects  \dmniistialion  |WI’\I.  and  I’nbik  Woiks 
.Sdiiimislialion  ll’\\\)  weie  piogiams  that  came  into 
being  as  a pail  ol  the  economic  "pump  piimnig"  elloil. 
\1osl  ol  these  [nogiams  weie  ..oouhnaled  with  local  and 
slate  goveinmenis  and  I ederal  agencies  I hese  piogianis 
weie  hugely  phased  out  wilh  the  advent  ol  Woild  War  II 
While  iheie  was  iiinch  criiicisin  ot  ihe  enieigency 
piogiaiiis.  ihey  lell  lasting  landmaiks  within  Ihe  basin. 
Nebi.isk.i's  1 ake  NRCoiianeliv . the  rn-Coiiniy  powei  and 
iiiigalion  s\ stems,  ,iml  the  I onp  Rivei  niigalion  ami 
powei  developnienis  weie  examples  iP  pio|ecls  linaiiced 
nmlei  the  I’W  \ Many  mnimipal  walei  and  si'wage 
liealmeiil  plants  in  ihe  basin  also  were  riiianced  nmlei 
I’W  \ I hiovighoni  the  basin  the  Wl’\  coiistincled  many 
mniiMpal  walei  disliibiilion  and  sewage  ci'lleclion 
sysienis,  laini-lo-maikei  load',  commniniv  bmidiiigs, 
•nipoils,  cilv  slieel  niipiovemeiils.  paiks.  and  small 
vv.iiei  soiiseivalion  leseivoiis  Sniiilaily.  the  ( ( ('  con- 
slim  leil  canipgionmis.  Iiie  lo.ul'.  .iml  wildhie  lelnges. 
and  assisted  vv  ilh  .igiiciilliir.il  conseiv alioii  piogiams. 

While  agiisiilline  h.id  been  Ihe  doimn.nil  and  iiioliv- 
atnig  mdnsiiy  within  the  Missonti  Rivei  H.isin,  this  bask 
l.kl  w .IS  bionghi  home  again  lo  all  h.isni  lesidenls  by  Ihe 
liagk  dionghl  .ind  depiession  ol  Ihe  l'•.1U■s  I he 
negative  mip.kl  ol  these  .idveisiiies  loiced  a ie.ippiais.il 
and  Ihe  coiiclnsion  llial  ,i  he.illhy  agikiillnie  is  basic  l(> 
the  genei.il  ecoiionik  well  being  basinwide 

Ihe  dionghl  ol  the  l‘•.''l|■s  c.insi'd  mnch  disiiess  and 
disillnsionmenl  One  ol  the  lesonices  w hk Ti  had  le.khed 
ihe  ciilk.il  si.ige  was  ihe  i.nige  Miei  nioie  than  halt  a 


Drifted  Topsoil 


Dust  Storm 


Field  of  Withered  C rops 


Hie  Drouth  of  the  Thirties.  More  De\:isl^itiii^  than  ain  t’resioiislv  Keeorded 
Will  l.onii  Ite  Rememheri'd. 


piinltKlI'ill  .llkl  I'llcil  iIkic  wc:c  IH>  llUlkclv  U'l 

lIlC  puullUt'  lll.ll  IlilMK'jlU.  tills  Ci'IlJlllotl  111 

iIk-  li.iMii  |in.'uiiK'il  .It  ilk-  s.iiik'  lime  m.iii>  people  in  ilie 
N.ilioii  keie  !iii.iiieijll>  ilisliessed  .iiiJ  eoiiie  liuiiei\ 
M.iiiv  t'.isiii  I.II1IIS  ueie  losl  lliioiieli  loiesloMiie 
llioiisjiuK  ol  leii.iiils  ueie  loieed  lo  le.ne  l.iiiiis.  .iiul 
llieie  v\.is  lillle  Kieiii.iiiJ  Im  Ijim  l.ihoi  e\.,epl  Jl 
helou -stiliMsieike  u.i;:es.  It  k.is  eudeiil  lli.il  new 
eoneepis  ot  u.iiei  .iinl  IjikI  nijii.ieenieiil  .iikl  niili/.ilion. 
dioiieln-ieMsl.nn  eiops.  .nni  tievs  inellio.ls  ol  ni.nkelni^. 
pikini!.  .ind  lni.nKiiie  lud  lo  he  developed  toi  j 
stksesslnl  sl.ihle  .leik  nltine  in  llie  Missoiiii  li.is'ii. 

Kese.neli  in  eeiieUes.  eoiiseiv.ilii'ii.  .iikl  m.iii.ieenieiii 
w.is  stepped  ii|'  .11  tile  si.iie  .lei k idiiii.il  .olleees  .md 
iese.neli  si.nioiis.  jiid  sindies  .md  suivevs  ol  nuikelme. 
pikine.  .md  Imjikiiie  weie  mi|'leii'eiited  I nieieeikv 
pioei  iiiis  weie  nnplemeiiled  h.ised  on  ide.is  .md  ..oiKepls 
pie\.ileiil  .il  llie  lime. 

Oik  ol  llie  liisi  siiMiilkjiil  ii'tiseiv.ilioii  iiie.iM.ies  w .1- 
llie  .Slielleihell  pioei.mi  imluled  In  1‘iesiJenl  K ',.se\ell 
III  I'l-'d.  loilv-toni  million  trees  111  luei  1 nunil  miles  oi 
slielleihell  weie  |'l.mled  on  llie  pl.nns.  Iliev  simived 
1em.11  k.ihl\  well  .md  III  iiidlinilv  li.ive  pnwkled  sliellei 
liom  snmmei  ;ind  w nnei  winds  and  loi  llie  sjUlmieiil  .h 
snow  An  iikidenl.il  hoiiiis  has  been  the  added  li.ihil.il 
loi  hndlile  and  upland  paiiie. 


eenlniv  ol  mistise  and  miieiiiil.iled  use.  llie  nnieseived 
wesiern  piiblie  lands  had  deleiioialed  lailiei  seiioiislv  h\ 
l'l.'4.  lliese  lands,  whieh  Ikkame  the  1 edei.il  laiiee, 
weie  open  lo  liee  aeeess  h\  aiivone  in  .1  posiiion  lo  use 
llieni.  wilhoni  eonliol  and  wilhoni  ni.inaeenieiii . loo 
main  hvesioek  at  loo  e.iiK  a se.ison  .md  loi  too  lone  .1 
time  and  withonl  piojk'i  lanee  maiiaiienienl  and  needed 
range  Impiovemenls  lesnlled  m ihe  desiiiklioii  ol  nmeli 
ol  llie  eaiiN  hie  eap.ieiU  ol  the  1 edeial  laiiee. 

Mils  siinalion  was  ehaneed  m.ilei i.illv  h\  ihe  passage, 
on  .lime  Jn.  I').'4.  ot  ihe  l.nloi  (na/nig  \o.  I I1.1i  .ki. 
lor  ihe  Ihsl  nine,  piouded  a svsiein  oi  ni.niagenieiil  and 
eontrol  ol  the  I edei.il  i.nige  lo  piesene  and  nieie.ise  ils 
earn  ing  eaiiaeiu . Sinee  Ihe  asi  was  passed.  Inesiosk 
gra/ine  geneialK  has  been  niamlamed  wiilnii  llie  sale 
eainnig  e.ip.kilv  ol  ihe  i.niee.  I nillieinioie.  Use  has 
been  lesliieled  lo  the  piopei  se.isoin  ol  ihe  ve.ii  K.mge 
impiovemenls  ol  v.nioiis  kimls  h.ne  been  made  in  main 
aieas.  With  this  ni.in.igenieni  piogi.im.  ihe  lulm.il 
leenpei.nive  poweis  ol  ilie  i.iiige  h.ne  had  a sliaike  lo 
develop. 

In  lelrospeel.  liie  dionghi  had  diied  np  lliee.ntli  .md 
lliiis  the  eiops  and  llie  laiige  gi.isses.  desiee.iUd  the  land 
III  general,  and  hionghi  ahoiil  .1  eondilion  thal 
aeeeleiated  soil  erosion  when  lire  i.iins  did  eonie. 
l.ivesloek  and  e.isli  eiop  priees  tell  lo  levels  below 


I Ills  pini;i,iiii  piii_i;u'sscil  i.ipiilK  Iniiii  iiiliul  U-ivliliip 
•iiid  Jciiiiiiisli.ilioii  III  .Klioii  IikIjs  .ippiii\iiiijti.-l\ 

40  pcucMi  III  the  piis.iu-  scvlnr  eioplaiul  h.is  u-eeueil 
Luieqiule  voiiscis ul lull  lu'atiiieiil.  I’lUalei)  uuiici!  laiipe- 
laiul  Is  mei  40  peieeiil  lieaiei.1  aiul  piihlieK  lUMieil 
lanpclaiiil  is  ss  |x-ii.lmiI  uikIci  lu-aOiiciil  I ipliU  peueiil 
III  llic  piihiu  Imesl  laiiil  ill  llie  I'asiii.  aikl  hall  nl  the 
piivale  land,  has  been  liealcd  \Mlli  eniisoisalinii 
puKlkes.  While  ^oikened  in  the  ihines  nl  a dinnehl.  the 
piiipiani  IS  a ennonuiiii;  mie  I he  pinpiaiii  was 

hiiiadened  eniisideiahh  In  enaetnient  ul  ihe  WaleisheJ 
I’lnUvOnn  and  llmid  I’unenlinn  Ael  nl  |0s4,  hi  this 
leeislalinn.  pinieel  liinils  ueie  delined  Waleisheds  nuisi 
iinl  he  laiuei  than  '50.000  asies  and  lesenmis  nnl  laieei 


\n  iiseiall  eonsen.ilinn  pinei.iin  w.is  loinialls 
niiOaled  in  ihe  Nalinn  In  passaee  nl  the  Snil  ( mi- 
senalinii  .\el  in  I'hss  and  nieain/alinii  nl  the  Snil 
( niisenalinn  .Seiuee  in  the  Depailnieni  ni  Xeiienllnie 
Ihe  S(  S heeaii  aelne  i.nnpei.ilinn  uilh  Ineal  snil  aiul 
walei  ennsenatinii  ihstiiets  set  up  In  the  stales, 
hepinnine  in  I'hs7.  Ihis  pmei.iin  pmuded  leehnieal  .ind 
linaneial  assisianee  in  l.iiin  nianaeeinenl  and  land  .ind 
watei  lillh/alinn  Ihe  unik.  nl  ik\essiu.  had  In  he 
aeeninphshed  nn  pinalels  nuiied  l.ind  uilh  ninsi  nl  ihe 
deselnpinenl  h\  the  land  nunei  \hkli  nl  ihe  inilial 
wnik  In  the  .Snil  ( niistniaOnn  Seiuee  was  deinled  i<' 
demniisOallnii  and  pieaehine  ihe  dnelinie  nl  snil  einsinii 
enniinl  nieasiiles. 
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lliaii  5.000  a(.n,'-ri.'cl . I.aloi  ainoiulinoiith  lo  llic  acl 
Ioi  .25.000  ai.rc-lcct  ol  sloiatic.  ol  vvliidi  onl\ 
12.500  aL'U.‘-lVi.'t  can  I'O  lor  llood  puitcctlon.  I ho 
piogram.  with  minor  arljiislrnonls.  can  proudo  tlio 
opporlunily  lo  icoOI'v  all  oonsorvaoon  problems  \uthin 
a walcrslied  on  a oomplolely  ooindinalod  basis.  Ivoonly- 
nmo  walorsbods  are  presently  in  operation,  alieciinr; 
about  OOO.OOO  acres;  bS  are  tinder  constinction  to 
control  about  4 million  acres;  and  4S  are  in  the  planninr; 
stage  to  alTect  aboitt  2 million  acies. 

.Mso  as  a resttlt  of  ibe  national  concein.  the  Reseitle- 
nient  .Administration  was  established  by  I xecuiive  Order 
on  .April  .20.  I'),25.  Its  piograin  was  diieeted  ttwvaid 
( 1)  rehabilitating  inral  t'ainilies.  (2)  rehabilitating  land 
nnsitited  for  rarining.  (.')  resettling  rarin  latnilies  on 
good  land,  atul  (4)  developitig  three  greenbelt  towns  near 
large  cities  tti  demonsiiate  improved  town  plantimg  in 
snbnrbati  areas. 

The  Bankhead-Jones  l arin  Tenant  Act  passed  in  10.27 
aitthon/ed  the  lending  of  money  to  larm  tenants  loi 
purchase  of  rarnis  and  rehabilitation  loans  to  rarmers  loi 
siibsistetice.  improvement,  and  other  puiposes.  1 he 
larm  Seenrity  .Administration  also  had  anthonty  to 
make  limited  grants  lo  deslitnie  rarm  lamihes.  The  use 
of  grants,  combined  with  I'arm  operating  loans,  iiuule  it 
possible  lor  many  ramilies  lo  conlinne  opeialing  then 
larnts  during  the  drought  and  depiession.  I he 
Bankhead-.lones  harm  Tenant  .Act  also  provided  loi  laiin 
use.  These  lands  were  translerred  m 1054  to  the  Toresl 
Service  lor  adminisiialion.  I liey  now  coinpiise  most  ol 
the  area  within  the  National  (iiassknids.  Comeision  lo 
grasslands  atul  conservation  have  letninerl  these  laiuls  to 
stable  productive  aieas. 

In  the  eaily  |04l)\.  conditions  iinpioveil  rhie  lo  a w.n 
economy  and  the  need  lor  enieigeney  assistance 
diniinisberl.  Ilowevei.  progiess  ol  the  technological 
levohilion  contiinieil  lo  accentuate  the  problems  ol 
beginning  laimeis  and  others  with  hinileil  capil.il.  Atlei 
caieliil  sltnly  ol  the  basic  issues,  the  l aimeis  Home 
.Arhninislialion  Act  was  passerl  in  |04(,.  | he  MIA 
proviiles  siipeivised  agiiciillnral  cieihl  loi  larnieis  im.ible 
lo  obtain  cieihl  they  need  Ironi  any  olhei  sonice  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to  make  Iheii  l.iini 
opeialions  successliil.  Also,  it  services  disaster  emer- 
gency loans  rhie  lo  conditions  beyoiul  the  laimei's 
control,  such  as  dioughts.  Ilooils.  hail.  ,md  .ulverse 
economic  conditions. 

The  .Agiicniltnal  .Ad|uslinenl  Act  ol  l'>.2s  was 
designed  lo  meet  dioiighl  eineigencies  as  well  as  puce 
,iiul  income  crises  resulting  lioin  suiphis  piodiiclion, 
.Maikelmg  control  was  subsiiiuleil  loi  dneci  priuhiclion 
conliol.  I .iige  slocks  ol  wheat  aiul  leerl  gr.ims  lesiilling 
Iroin  this  progiam  became  ,i  nnhiary  leserve  ol  ciiiic.il 
miporlance  m Worhl  W.n  II  when  nation, il  policy  shilleil 
lo  encourage  ptoiluclion  ihioiigh  nicenliu'  payinenis 
and  higher  support  puces. 


When  the  expii.ilion  ol  wailinie  puce  stip|ioils  posed 
a lineal  lo  the  n.ilional  agiiculluial  economy . the 
.Agiiculluial  Adjusinieni  Asl  I'l  1‘M.s  was  passed  to 
pioude  inamlaloiy  puce  supports. 

( onliasting  the  coiidilions  ol  the  I'l.ht's  and  l'l4o\. 
the  national  policy  ol  the  I‘l5(|\  eould  be  geneially 
chaiacleri/ed  as  a coiuhlion  ol  impasse  ( lop  suipluses 
grew  III  the  Nation  and  basin.  Itieled  by  leseaicb  passed 
on  lo  the  pioiliiceis.  \s  ,i  lestill  maikelmg  piogranis 
were  unable  lo  cope  with  the  mounting  national 
surpluses.  Ibe  Soil  B.mk  was  ilien  established  lo 
encourage  a redticlion  in  the  amount  ol  land  planted  lo 
crops  which  were  already  suiphis.  Diieci  pay  menis  were 
made  lo  the  tanner  lo  induce  him  to  cui  his  piddiiclion. 

I he  heed  (haiii  .\ci  ol  l‘h>l  piovides  the  basis  loi 
the  present  Ilexible  price  supports,  the  diversion  ol 
acreages  lo  conliol  supply,  .iiul  the  aulhoii/ation  ol 
in.irkeling  oideis.  Suiphis  gram  slocks  have  dwindled, 
partly  liom  supply  conliol  and  partly  lioin  e\|iarided 
piograms  ol  export  and  loieign  aid.  I’lice  support 
concepts  have  shilled  rrom  iiulividiial  connnodilies  lo  an 
ovei-all  objective  ol  I'osleinig  ci'iidilioiis  vs  here  tanners 
on  adet|iiale-si/ed  units  can  expect  eannngs  equal  lo 
similar  olT-rarin  employ  ineni  and  inveslinenis. 

Agi iciiltuial  research  has  coninbuled  much  to  change 
cropping  patterns  and  yields  m the  Missouri  Hasin. 
luilhei.  the  development  ol  hybrid  corn  and 
rhoiighl-iesisi.mi  grain  soighums  aiul  the  use  ol 
leilili/eis,  pesiicules.  .iml  weeil  killers  have  ilone  much 
to  siabih/e  Ihe  l.inn  enleipiises  Keseaich  on  processing 
aiul  uses  ol  the  Ingh-piolcm  soybean  has  developed  a 
niaikel  loi  tins  crop  Allhough  piaciically  no  soybeans 
were  pioihiceil  in  ihe  basin  beloie  I’tdO.  cuiienlly  about 
55  million  bushels  ,ne  produced  annually.  (Ireat 
ailvances  m diylami  lannmg,  uiih/ing  stiihble  nuilching. 
contonimg.  ami  summei  l.illovv  in.in.igemeni . have  vlone 
much  lo  conserve  soil  nioisiuie  and  stabih/e  wheal 
piodticiion  111  the  semi.nul  sections  ol  the  (iieal  Plains 
liiigaleil  agiicniluie  h.is  coninuicd  lo  expand  rapidly, 
ami  ciiiienlly  the  basin  conlams  one-lllth  ol  Ibe 
N.ilion's  total  niigalcil  .icieage  I lom  I'i4'i  to  I'i5't  ihe 
basin's  nrigaled  acreage  gievv  liom  4.n  inilhon  lo  (v.l 
million  acres,  and  in  I'i(v5  was  aboui  7,4  million  acres. 
Ibis  lol.il  lellecled  only  7 peiceni  ol  the  b.isin  s 
.igiicnllui.il  croplaiirl  base,  but  ihe  iiiigated  laitils 
.iccouni  loi  over  17  percenl  ol  Ibe  loi.d  avei.ige  cn'p 
piiviluci Ion.  .Suil.ive  vv.iier  developinenis  have  m.ide  aiivl 
.lie  continuing  lo  make  ihen  conliibuiion,  but  piiv.ile 
giouitvl-w.ilei  vlevelopmenl  .wei  the  p.isl  20  y e.iis  show s 
Its  ciiiieni  conliibuiion  .is  one-lilib  ol  ibe  lol.il  niiga- 
ln>n  siipplv  .ipphed  lo  about  .20  peicent  ol  the  total 
iiiig.ilerl  laml.  Ihe  lesulls  ol  such  iiiigalion  have 
conliibnleil  not  only  lo  the  incieasevl  piovinclion  ol 
Clops  .Mill  livestock,  but  .ilso  lo  the  siabihly  ol  Ihe  total 
agiicnlliite  .mil  ovei-.ill  economy  ol  this  basin  sub|est  to 
the  vag.iiies  ol  n.ilnie 


Farm  Lands  in  Colorado  Irrigated  From  Snow-Fed  Mountain  Streams  and  Reservoirs 


Tlie  eiedit  loi  ilie  basin's  giowtli  since  tlie  I '■i.RI's  lias 
to  go  lo  ils  people  riiev  have  shown  a eonlnining 
willingness  to  nnesi  iheii  lime  and  nioiiex  wilhin  the 
basin  and  lo  accept  bcliei  rainiiiig  nielhods.  niacliiiies. 
and  new  crops.  Ii  has  been  oiiK  with  iheii  participation 
and  coopeialion  lhat  the  vaiioiis  governmental  pn'grams 
nieiitionevi  m this  chaptei  have  succeeded.  However, 
making  a livelihood  is  still  not  an  ease  task  loi  maiiv  in 
the  basin.  1 he  climatic  and  phvsical  ha/aids  aic  evei 
piesent  and  ihe  basin  contiiuics  lo  lace  ni.iior  economic 
pioblenis.  Ihishisioiv  has  shown  lhat  the  past  has  been 
built  upon  thousands  and  ihonsaiuls  ol  lii.d  and  eiioi 
vlecisioiis  ,md  constant  piogiess.  Ii  is  this  dcleiniinalion 
b\  the  basin's  people  to  challenge  Ihe  ha/aids  thc\  lace 
and  lo  le.iin  lioin  the  coiisetinences  which  holds  the  kev 
to  then  Inline 

One  camiol  point  Ihe  liiigei  at  anv  one  ol  the  niaiiv 
mnovalions  and  developments  as  being  nu'si  lesponsiblc 
toi  the  iipsuige  ol  agiicnltnial  piodnction  m the  basin 
since  I'Mil.  \ lapid  spiial  in  all  lechiiological  licivis  has 
coni  I ibiilcvl . .ilso  nnpoiiaiil  has  been  the  nicie.ised  use 
ol  niechaiikal  powei  ,iiul  the  leleasc  ol  laiivl  oiigmalK 
used  lo  snsiaiii  millions  ol  hoiscs  aiul  mules.  In  I'MO 


\s  the  carlv  selileis  romid.  much  ol  the  basin  is  not 
coiulncive  lo  limber  giovvih.  lodav.  oiiK  aboul  .R) 
million  acies.  oi  'I  percent  ol  ihe  basin,  snppoil 
suliicieiil  loresi  covei  lo  be  classilied  as  loiesi  laiul. 
Seveiilv -ihiee  peiceiil  ol  the  loiesi  land  is  in  ilie  Kockv 
Moiinlam  aiul  black  Hills  legioiis.  aiul  consists  mosiK  ol 
slamis  ol  Ioilge|iole  pine.  Douglas  lii . I ngelmann  spiiice. 
aiul  poiuleiosa  pine,  rweiilv -ihrec  pciceiit  ol  ihc  loiesi 
kind  Is  in  Ihe  ( )/aik  I’laleans  vv  heie  ihe  glow  Ih  is  mosiK 
vvalniil.  oak.  hickoiv,  ,md  pine.  Aboul  77  |ieicent  ol  the 
basin's  tol.il  loiesi  land  is  classilieil  .is  comnieicial  loiesi. 
ol  which  about  4d  peiceiil  is  owned  .iiul  inan.iged  b\  ihe 
I eilei.il  t lovei nnieni  While  iimbci  b.iseil  nianulaclnimg 
Is  noi  a nia|oi  nuhisiiv  in  ihe  b.isni.  .icconiilmg  loi  less 
lhaii  I peiccni  ol  ihe  lolal  emplovmeiii.  il  has  shown  .i 
sleadv  giowlh.  incieasing  b\  Id  peiceiil  m Ihc  Iasi 
decade,  lolal  Innbei  piodiicls  ontpiil  m Ihe  b.isiii  was 
I t‘i  million  cubic  led  m I'K'd.  I oiesi  kinds  in  .uUhiion 
lo  umbel  prodiulion  aie  lecogiu/cil  as  aieas  that 
conliibnle  lo  the  w.ilei  siipplv  iiseil  loi  nianv  pmposes. 
Ihe  coiisci V al ion  ol  loiesi  kinds  lo  si. ibih/e  .nul  mciease 
vv.iiei  V lehl  is  .in  ob|v\  live  ol  inodein  loiesi  ni.inagenieni 
wilhm  ilie  b.isni 
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some  4,'  million  aeros  ol  land  were  devoted  to  the 
piodiietion  of  eiops  to  sustain  horses  and  innles, 
eompared  with  only  4 inilliott  aeres  in  l‘*(o.  hnpoitant 
ineieases  in  piodiietion  have  been  bronght  about  b\ 
more  itinely  and  elTeetive  planting,  eullivating.  and 
harvesting  operations  through  meehani/atiou. 

Changes  in  the  agrieultural  industry  sinee  I'I4(J  hare 
eaiised  many  eultural  and  demographte  ehanges  in  the 
Missoini  Kivei  Basin.  The  average  si/e  ol  larins  is 
ineieasing.  Iroin  512  aeres  in  I44‘>  eompaied  tvi  (>'H) 
aeres  in  CHi4.  an  inerease  ot  35  pereent.  Rural  popula- 
tion aeeoiinted  lor  bO  pereent  ol  the  total  basin 
population  in  1440  eompared  with  only  42. b pereent  iti 
I'HiU.  One  larin  worker  in  1440  eould  produee  enough 
larin  produets  to  supplv  hiinsell  and  about  10  other 
eonsuiners.  but  in  |4(i5  he  produeed  enough  lor  hiinsell 
and  3b  others.  Overall  larin  prodiielion  has  inereased 
I(i5  pereeni  sinee  |440,  This  is  made  up  in  pari  by  an 
inerease  ol  157  pereeni  in  livestoek  and  livestoek 
piodiiels.  150  peieent  in  all  erops;  poultiy  and  eggs.  25 
pereeni;  and  vegetable  oil  erops.  45b  pereent. 

I he  Missouri  Basin,  while  a relatively  young  area  in 
terms  ol  lull  development,  has  aehieved  a prominent 
status  as  a produeei  ol  agrieultural  proiliiets.  I he  basin 
states  are  eurrenlly  the  leading  agrieultural  eommodity 
exporters  in  the  I'nited  States,  supplying  over  one- 
lourth  ol  the  Nation's  larin  expoits.  Among  the 
prmeipal  export  eommodities.  Kansas  and  Noith  Dakota 
lead  the  othei  basin  states  m exporting  wheat,  and 
aeeount  loi  almost  30  pereent  ol  the  nalional  total. 


Iowa  aiul  Nebraska  lead  in  expoiting  leed  grams,  and 
Iowa  and  Missouri  in  soybeans.  .Among  some  ol  the 
lessen  volume  eommodilies.  Iowa  and  Minnesota  lead  in 
dairy  produels;  Iowa  and  .Missouii.  m hides  and  skins; 
and  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  in  lard  and  lallovv . 

In  seeking  solutions  to  another  ruiai  pioblem.  the 
eleetiie  eooperatives  beeame  a signilleant  pait  ot  the 
eleetrie  industry,  beginning  in  the  middle  |v)30's  Beloie 
that  time,  the  investoi-ovv ned  segment  ol  the  iiulustiy 
had  extended  eleetrie  seivtee  to  only  10  peieent  ol  the 
I'aims  111  the  eountry.  beeause  it  was  geneially  believed 
that  rural  serviee  would  not  y ield  an  adeepiate  leturii  on 
the  reepiired  investment.  The  Rmal  1 leetrie  Admini- 
stiation  was  established  by  1 xeeutive  Oidei  undei  the 
Depaitment  ol'  .Agrieullure  in  1435.  and  ihe  Ruial 
l leelririealion  Aet  was  passed  in  143b.  I Ins  program 
was  designed  to  stimulate  larin  eleelriOeation  thiough 
lovv-eosi  loans,  l oday.  due  in  a major  part  to  the  Rl  A 
program.  43  pereent  ol  the  I'arins  are  eleetitlied.  I leetiie 
and  other  forms  of  power  have  done  mueh  to  ehange  the 
farmer's  life  and  Ins  farm  operation,  lie  ean  now  hv^  as 
eomfortably  and  eonveniently  as  his  eity  neighbors. 
I leetrie  povvei  is  used  to  pump  iirigation  and  livestoek 
water,  and  has  replaeed  many  hand-laboi  opeiations  on 
the  farm.  It  has  eontributed.  in  pail,  to  meieased 
efileieney  and  largei  farm  units.  Reeognition  ol  the  larin 
needs  and  the  strength  of  united  aetion  were  laigely 
responsible  for  giowth  of  the  puhlie  povvei  movement. 
The  diieelors  ol  eleeliie  eoopeialives  aie  eleeted  by  the 
people  within  ihe  area  served.  In  tuin.  the  eoopeiatives 


I’rndiielinn  Liite  \Mieat  Manesliiig  in  the  Missmiri  Basin 


Grain  Storage  Elevators  Stand  as  I'aniiliar  Beacons  on  the  Plains 


usually  belong  to  a larger  public  power  association.  Ibis 
lias  created  an  ettective  "grass-roots''  organi/ation  that 
has  become  inlluential  in  most  of  the  water  resource 
development  programs. 

I'rotn  its  beginning  more  than  KO  years  ago.  the 
electric  power  industry  has  had  an  oiitstatulmg  vitality 
and  growth.  In  the  lour  decades  I'rotn  l‘)2()  to  UtbO. 
kilowatt-hour  generation  increased  I'-t-told.  or  at  ati 
anttual  cotnpouiul  growth  rate  of  7.()  percent.  Pio- 
diiction  in  the  basin  was  about  billion  kilowalt-houis 
in  I’lCiO,  and  will  be  about  double  that  amotmt  by  l')70. 
Private  investor-owned  compatiies  accoimt  loi  about  halt 
of  the  total  generation  capticity.  Publicly  owned  utilities 
serve  large  aieas  in  Noitli  and  South  Dakota  and  all  ol 
Nebraska.  In  terms  of  dollar  value  ot  plant  and  ei|tiip- 
ttietit.  the  electiic  power  indiislry  is  the  basin's  largest 
single  tnanuraciuring  mdiistiy.  All  the  large  electric 
utility  systems,  w ith  the  exception  oT  those  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,  operate  in  parallel  and  aie  a part  ot  the 
large  interconnected  systems  group  which  generally 
spans  the  I'niteil  States  east  ot  the  Kockies.  S\ stems  in 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  are  associated  logetlier  in  a pool 
inteicontieeled  with  ihe  Noilhwest  Powei  Pool. 
Kecently.  the  Noithwest  Powei  Pool  and  Ihe  easiein 
systems  have  been  iiilerconnecled. 

Mining  activity  in  the  basin,  allei  a tlamboyanl 
beginning  in  the  gold  iiisli  and  silvei  era.  has  grown 
sleailily.  Eolal  mineral  piodticlion  m the  basin  was 
valued  at  over  S|  billion  in  I'tb.C  I ollowing  Ihe  gohl 
lushes,  deposits  ol  coppei . Ie.nl.  .mil  /me  weie  exploiled. 
More  lecenllv.  leiio.illovs  and  oiliei  niinoi  metals  li.ixe 


been  produced  in  small  quantities  I'roin  localized  oie 
deposits.  CurrentK  the  open-pit  laconite  operation  near 
.Atlantic  Cil\.  Wyommg  and  the  dexelopment  ol  the 
bilge  molybdenum  ore  bod\  neai  l inpiie.  Colorado 
overshadow  other  metal  mining  activities.  I hese  mining 
operations,  plus  the  open-pit  uranium  mines  ni  Wvoming 
and  the  eonlinuing  underground  gold  operations  m 
South  D.ikola.  indicate  a leceiil  tiend  lowaid  the 
developmenl  of  laige  low-grade  metal  lesources  in  the 
basin. 

Nonmelallic  minerals  include  a broad  aiiav  ot  con- 
slinclion  materials  sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  cla\  a 
number  ol  leitili/ei  mineials  phosphate,  potash, 
gvpsum  and  nnineioiis  minerals  I'oi  chemical  and 
olhei  niiseellaneous  uses  lluorspai.  lime,  leldspai. 
mica,  and  salt.  Geneiouslv  endowed  with  a varielv  ol 
iioiinielallic  miiieial  resouices,  almost  eveiv  couniv  m 
the  basin  has  recorded  anim.il  piodticlion  ol  non- 
meiallics.  I he  bulk  ol  this  oulpul  is  consumed  locallx , 
pimiaiilv  loi  constiuclion.  The  nioie  valuable  cbenncal 
and  reilili/ei  minerals  are  piocessed  localK  and 
maikeled  legionalK  . nalionalK.  and.  in  .1  lew  instances, 
worldwide. 

Mineral  Itiels.  as  a gioup,  lepiesenl  the  greatest 
mineral  ireasuie  in  Ihe  basin.  .Annual  oil  and  gas 
piodticlion  accounts  I'oi  about  two-lhnds  ol  the  total 
mineral  output  value  111  Ihe  basin.  Basinwide  piodticlion 
ol  Ihe  pelroletim  mdtisiiy  has  been  m a sliong  uplieiid 
since  World  Wat  II,  paralleling  Ihe  national  liend  Pioven 
leseives  m Monl.ma.  Wyoming.  Colorado.  .South  Dakota, 
Noiili  Dakota.  Nebraska,  aiiil  K.iiis.is  now  appioxim.ile  a 


Main  Farm  Homes  Lack  Modcniizalion  and  Many  Olliers 


Modern  Ranch  Home  in 
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li.iMM.  Ilk'  li.Kliium.il  tuiKk-pl  ol  ilk'  puhlk  l.iikis  .1'  .1  iji.i/ms; 

Ilk-  Mismiuii  li.iMii  Sl.ik's  h.i\i.' iiuiiL- tli.ni  45(1  hillkm  iomuhci.' miK  is  iikkIii.iIK  Ik'iiij;  u kluiicil  Iu  iikIii4c  .ill  hI 
tuns  111  u'siKs'i.ilik'  soal  k'sl'ial's  ni  .iboiii  ^'s  pi,'ii.\'iil  ol  llic  ii.niii.il  k'muiisO  uses. 

IIk-  \.niim'-  ' Ull.  Ilk'  U(>|VI  I'.lslll  sl.ik's  111  \iillll  III  ilk'  Missollll  M.ISIII.  ilk'  |Hllilk'-i.l<illl.nii  Ijikis  eiil- 

l>:ikiil.i.  \|iml.iii.i.  .iikl  \\>iiiiiiiie  possess  ilie  hulk  ol  llie  leiilK  siippoil  I.'  iiiillioii  e.nile  .nul  luke  lli.il  iiiiiiihei 

lesiiees  .ihoiil  ,'^U  hillioii  Ions  Keseiil  deselopmeiil  ol  sheep,  eluiiiie  llie  se.isoiis  ol  piopei  iise.Oiei  I’HI.IMIII 

ol  knee  iiiiiieiiioulli  llieiiiukelesliie  pouei  |il.iiiis  in  hiti-eame  aiiiiiiais  gia/e  lliese  l.iiuls,  nlili/inp  loi.iue 

Weoninpe  .iikl  Noilh  Dakoi.i  has  eiealed  a iieu  polenlial  leseieed  loi  llieli  use.  .\ppro\iin.iiel\  d('  iiiilhon-hoaid 

iii.iikel  loi  ihiseasi  lesoniee  I’loeiess  made  on  lk|nilied  li-'el  ol  sau  limhei  aie  enl  aiiiuialle  . Iheie  aie  an 

Inels  lese.neh  h.is  lesnlled  in  laiee-seale  le.isini;  and  eslinialed  1.44  iinihoii  animal  leeiealioii  \isiis  lo  ihe 

planinipe  in  ihe  eo.il  liekls  ol  Wsomni'a  and  Monl.in.i  h\  pnhhe  doiiiaiii.  ineludme  spoilsmen  uhohaiAesi  |7.(ill(l 

some  ol  the  Nalion's  l.iieesi  piodneeis.  One  problem  .nitelope.  d/.(IO(l  deei.  A.kdllll  upland  e.iiiie  buds,  and 

assiki.ited  uilli  ihe  nlili/alion  ol  neai -sui laee  eoal  snbslanli.il  nnnibeis  ol  olhei  paiiie  ami  lish.  1 lom  ihese 

deposils  III  ihe  basin  Is  some  elleelKe  plan  and  means  ol  lands  mnieial  prodnels  .ne  eMiaeled  in  .|nanin\. 

.leeoniphshni!;  land  leel.nnalion  loi  siiip-mnnne  aie.is  p.iilienlails  oil  and  ;aas.  Ihe  lereiines  d'ined  aie 

Sikh  .IS  illnsi  i.iied  b\  ihe  .ieeoni|i.ni'i  me  phoiouiaph.  lelnined:  .'7-1  d peieenl  lo  ihe  stale  ol  oiieiii.  'd  I d 

When  I’k'sidenl  Kooserell  wilhdiew  pnblie  lands  peieenl  lo  the  I edeial  Keslamalion  Innd.  .ind  Id 

lioni  pm.ile  enin  in  l'•.(•^,  neails  dO  million  .leies  peieenl  lo  the  eeneial  lieasnie.  Ihe  |mblk  land  ualei- 

lem.imed  m the  publie  ilom.im.  loealed  pi ineip.ill>  m sherls  eonliibnle  impoii.miK  lo  m.mislem  llous.  .md 


W\  orl.ik  Strip  ( (i.il  Mine  of  Hlaek  Mills  I’ower  and  I iehl  ( o.  in  ( amphell  ( nun l\  . W \ online  < oal  I aee  \ aries  in 
I hiekiiess  troin  4(1  lo  '>()  I eel  ( o.il  is  ( lassified  as  Snhliilniiiinons  .md  II. is  .in  \ieraee  Ileal  \ .due  ol 
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Redanuilion  of  Lnnds  Following  Co;il  Strip-Mining  Operations  Is  a Problem  in  Seseral  Areas  ot  the  Basin 


their  vast  aereages  are  being  reeogni/erl  lot  Iheli  eoiilri- 
bnlioM  to  the  '"open  spaee”  philosophv . I’ei-aere  dollar 
vahres  have  irrereaseil  dranralieally  m reeenl  years, 
trraking  the  iniblle  rioinaiii  a lesonree  ol  great  eeoiioiiiie 
sigtiifieatiee. 

The  pttblie  laitds  are  rtiantiged  by  a deeentrali/ed 
organi/ation.  with  major  respoirslbility  delegated  to  loeal 
tnatiageiitettt.  I he  policies  expressed  by  the  Congress  are 
etirrieil  out  to  stabili/e  the  hvestoek  indnstix  . eottserve 
soil  attil  other  natnial  resonrees.  eneonrage  sneh  nrtrltiple 
uses  as  leereation  attil  fish  and  wildhle.  niili/e  tintbei. 
mliterals.  and  other  resonrees.  and  to  ttiake  the  latuls 
available  for  itrban  oeenpaney  attd  mdiistiial  develop- 
titettl.  I.attd  elassil'iealion  is  nndeiway  on  a basitiwtde 
scale,  to  desigtiate  areas  adapted  to  eonttnned  I ederal 
retetition  attd  matiagctnent.  lor  use  and  piesetvatiott  of 
then  pnblie  values,  to  identity  those  lands  needed  ni 
special  loeal  govetinnent  piogratns.  ;md  to  determttie 
those  best  sniteil  lor  disposition  to  pitvate  ownership. 

The  pnblie  doinaitr  is  one  of  the  pitneipal  areas  of 
study  ol  Ihe  Pnblie  land  law  Review  (oinniission.  I he 
Coinniission  was  created  in  I'Ui4  to  review  existing  laws, 
regnlalions.  and  praeliees  followed  in  inaiiagemenl  ol 
Ihe  federal  lands,  and  to  study  the  land  lesonrees. 
Among  the  impoilani  ( 'oniniission  ob|eelives  is  to 
leeoniinend  inodifiealion  of  laws,  adnnnistiatne 
policies,  and  the  I xeenlive  Hiaiieh  oigani/alioi^  as 
deemed  neeess.ny.  to  meet  eniieni  eondilions  alleelmg 
the  iiianageineni  ol  I edeial  hinds. 


U'iili  the  advent  o(  a relatively  dependable  and 
inexpensive  anlomobile  dining  the  I'ldO's.  llu'se  lands 
eonlaining  natiiial  wondeis  and  special  vacation  alliae- 
lions  not  only  became  more  accessible  to  the  basin 
lesidents.  but  also  attracted  millions  ol  oiii-ol-basin 
visitors  each  yeai.  All  of  the  Stales  in  the  Missouri  Basin 
have  reerealion  attractions  such  as  the  Rocky  Motm- 
tains.  O/arks.  Black  Hills,  skiing,  line  luininig  and 
llshing.  phis  the  less-dellnable  spell  ol  vvide-opeii  spaces, 
f.slimales  indicate  that  ont-ot-slale  visilois  spend  nioie 
than  a billion  dollaisa  y ear  m Ihe  10  basin  Stales, 

Both  Ihe  Slimmer  and  vvintei  vacation  and  loinist 
business  are  of  inajoi  economic  signiricaiice  in  all  lU 
basin  Stales,  and  even  vie  loi  second  place  in  some,  fins 
liend  was  leeogiii/ed  in  the  hasni  dnimg  the  l't.s|)\.  and 
most  of  the  Stales  oigani/ed  paiks  divisions  m the 
exeeiilive  branches  ol'  Iheii  Stale  goveinmenls.  fheii 
mission  is  to  develop,  manage,  and  pnbhci/e  the  onldooi 
recreation  resonrees.  The  National  Paik  Service,  and  the 
l edeial  Bureau  of  Onldooi  Recreation  established  m 
|0(O.  coopeiate  with  the  Stale  agencies.  On  Octobei  I 
I'l(i(i  Congress  passed  Ihe  National  llisloiic  Pieseivalion 
.Act  (IM  . S').(i(is ) to  establish  a piogtam  tin  the 
pieseivalion  ol  histone  piopeilies  ihionghoni  the 
N.ilion.  Ihis  .\cl  lecogm/ed  that  the  spun  and  diieclion 
of  the  Nation  ate  lonnded  upon  and  lellecled  m its 
histone  past,  and  lit, it  Ihe  lnsioiic.il  and  cnilnial 
loniulalions  should  be  pieseived  Ibis  piogiam  is  .m 
impoil.inl  eonsideialion  m Missonn  B.isin  planning 


Thero  aro  1 76  Million  Acres  of  I’tililic  ami  I’rivate  (ira/iiig  l.and  in  the  Basin 


•\ii  iinpiii  Ian  I K'MUirii.'  i>l  iIil'  baMii  is  ils  lisli  aiul 
wiMlilo.  riio  s;K'al  iialiiial  atniiKlaikx'  llial  OMslikl  w lion 
ilk-  I'lisl  c\pU>iois  ciik'Kk!  ilk’  luisiii  lias  hos'ii  picalls 
iliiiiiiiisikki.  Mikli  III  lliis  u’siiiiKi.’  was  i'\ploik‘i.l  soiii- 
Ilk’klalK  aiki  ilk'  llalulal  lakail  iiVc.'l  Ini  nllk'l  piliposs’s. 
Ilk'  Uk'al  Ik'uls  111  lillllalo.  iiiiiiiIh’i liii;  lii  ilk’  iiiiliiniis. 
aic  iloik'  aikl  oiiK  siilall  Ik’uls  an.'  iiiaiillaiik’il  Im  s’\liihil 
III  u’riigi.'s  aikl  paiks.  Ilk’ll  iialiiial  iiiasslaiul  lial'ilal  luiu 
IS  iisi.’il  Idi  laisiiiu  ciii|'s  aikl  lus’slikk  ilia/ini;,  I sail 
llunii;ll  ;ak’alh  dlilliiilslk’d.  ilk’  liasiii  pukids's  soiik’  ol 
ilk’  liik’sl  spoil  liiiiiliii;a  and  lisliiiip  ill  ilk’  iialnm.  siiiik’ 
III  an  almost  pnsiiik'  ss’iiiiiji. 

Ns’aily  '0().IH)l)  hip  panic  aninials  ol  all  species  aic 
lakcn  III  llic  hasiii  cacli  \cai.  Ahoni  I "s  nnllion  sniali 
panic  hnds  and  nianinials  aic  haucsied  anniialls.a  lliiid 
ol  uincli  aic  plicasanis  I he  \lissoiiii  liasin  is  in  ihc 
Ccnlial  I Kka\  loi  walciloul.  and  piovidcs  nol  onI\ 
Incedinp  piounds  hnl  also  icslinp  aicas  loi  Ihc  nnpialois 
ualcilovcl  lliphls  passinp  ihionph  lioiii  noilhcin 
hicedinp  pionnds  lo  soiilhcni  kiniciinp  aica^.  ( iniciills 
ahoni  one  niilhon  kalcilowl  aic  taken  aiinnallv  in  ihc 
hasiii.  A total  ol  4d. 500  miles  ol  slicamsaiul  1.4  niiliion 
acics  ol  lakes  and  rcscivoiis  supply  ahoni  17  niilhon 
days  ol  spoi  l rishnip  anniiali\ . I here  are  lioni  slieams 
dial  alliael  risheinien  lioni  .ill  o\ei  Ihc  Nalion. 

\ eonsiani  eneioaehnieni  upon  ihe  lish  and  vvildhie 
hahilal  has  lesnlled  lioni  liie  inereasinp  popnlalion  and 
iiioie  inlensive  iisc  ol  the  lands  and  vvalers  Vm  economic 
enhancenienl.  To  cope  vmiIi  Ihis  eneroaehinenl  has 


iei|iined  nnpioseil  h.ihilal  nianapeineni  k’ehiik|iies  .nid 
h.iuesi  eonliols.  .All  the  hasiii  Slale  poceinmenls  now 
li.kc  lish  and  wildhle  apeneies  whose  purpose  is  lo 
mipuke  and  nianape  lish  and  wildhle  hahilal  and 
eonliol  spoil  and  eonnneicial  lishnip  and  hnniinp.  I licse 
apeneies  pailieipale  in  watei  lesoiiiee  plannnip  and 
detelop  eiileiia  lo  piolecl  and  nia\inn/e  ihe  lish  and 
wildhle  .ispecis  ol  walei  lesoiiiee  developments.  Ihe 
I edeial  Ihne.iii  ol  .Spoil  l isheiies  and  WiUlhle  and 
Ihne.in  ol  (■oninieiei.d  I isheiies  lepieseni  ihe  n.iiional 
iiileiesis  and  coopeiale  with  ihe  Sl.ile  lish  and  wildhle 
nianapemeni  apeneies. 

Ihe  "diily  ihnlies”  moiivaied  a nioie  eonipiehensive 
appioaeh  lo  developmenl  aikl  maiiapeiiienl  ol  ail  ihe 
lesouiees  in  ihe  basin,  liv  dial  lime,  die  eonee|H  ol 
inlepialed  lesoiiiee  ilevelopmenl  was  hemp  a|'phed  on  a 
laipe  scale  in  die  lennessee  Willev , die  ( ■oliiinhui  Uasni. 
aikl  III  ( aliloi Ilia's  Cenlial  \ .illev . In  .iddilion.  Iwo 
piojeels  were  iniliak’ri  h\  ( diipiess  w Ineli  were  lo  alleel 
the  Inline  desipn  of  Missoiiii  li.isin  vievelopnieni  Ihe 
disl  ol  diese  w.is  the  I on  Peek  pioieel  in  Monl.nia 
which  wtis  andioii/ed  in  1‘l'w  loit  Peek  Dam  aikl 
Keseivoii  vveie  eoneeiveil  to  seive  ii.ivip.ilion  and  llood 
eonirol. 

Invesiipalion  .ind  eonslinelion  ol  (iie.il  Plains 
pioieels  weic  aulhoii/ed  inidei  die  W.ilei  ( onseivalion 
and  V lih/alion  .\el  ol  May  10.  I'l.svi  and  die  Wheelei- 
r.ise  Piojeels  .\et  ol  .\upnsl  I I.  I O.s.v  as  l.ilei  .imended. 


Ihe  H.isin's  Iriiiil  Streams  Provide  Millions  ol  Davsol  Sport  l ishinp 


Huge  ('locks  of  Waterfowl  Rest  and  f eed  on  the  Lakes  and  Refuges  ot  the  Ifasin 


I liese  \cls  paired  llic  Inleiioi  and  \unciilliiic  Depail- 
nienlN  in  a plan  loi  iclic\lng  llic  clfccls  of  dioiighi  on 
the  {ireal  I’lains  and  "pioviiling  oppoiliinilies  foi 
peiinanenl  selllenieiu  ol  faini  lannhev."  Hie  Inieiioi 
Depaitmeni  was  the  eoiisiiiieling  and  opeialing  agenex . 
and  the  DepailinenI  ol  Agiienlune.  ihe  sellleinenl 
agenex  . Also,  a piineiple  xxas  annonneed  llial  assignahle 
eonslrnelion  costs  should  he  lepaid  "xxnhin  hnnis  ol  the 
xxatei  tisei's  ahihlx  lo  lepax  ' 

With  ihe  stage  thus  set.  hoih  Ihe  Uniean  ol  Keelania- 
lion  and  Ihe  Corps  ol  1 ngineeis  hegan  planning  |oi 
Inll-seale  dexelopinenl  ol  the  \lissiniii  Rixei  liasni.  Ihe 
Coijis'  plan,  ineoiporaled  in  House  Doeinnenl  -47.S  (7sih 
Cong.,  dd  Session),  placed  emphasis  on  Hood  eonliol 
and  navigalion.  Ihe  Ifniean's  plan,  meoipoialed  in 
.Senale  Doeinnenl  I'M  (7Mh  Cong.,  dd  .Session),  placed 
emphasis  on  iiiigalion  dexelopinenl.  Iloxxexer.  holh 
plans  eonlemplaled  lull  imilliple  pm pose  dexelopinenl. 
inehiding  hxdioeleeliie  power  generalion.  xxilh  pailiei- 
palion  In  all  mieiesied  I edeial  and  Slale  agencies  in  llie 
Missomi  If.ism.  Ihese  plans  were  eonsohdaled.  and  a 
single  plan  xxas  appioxcxl  hx  the  ( ongiess  in  Seelioii  'I  ot 
the  I looil  Contiol  ,\el  ol  Deeemhei  dd.  I')44  aiul  xxas 
eommoiilx  knoxxn  as  the  "I’Kk-Sloan  I’lan." 

I toni  Ihe  point  ol  xxatei  lesoniee  ilexelo|mient.  the 
Missonii  Kixei  Ikisiii  [nogiain  xxas  ihe  mosi  eoinpie- 
heiisixe  dial  h.ul  been  enxisaged.  Il  eoxeieil  works  |oi 
ihe  ilexelopnii'iil  ol  iiiigaiion.  hx ihoeleel i le  pmxer. 
Ilood  eonliol.  naxigalion  .iiul  sednneni  eonliol. 
iloniesiie.  mtmkipal.  ami  mdiisinal  watei  supplies.  Iisli 


and  xxikihle.  leeiealion;  polhilion  ahaienient,  and 
hxxliologx  leseaieh.  Ihe  plan,  with  sexei.il  lalei  axl|iisi- 
nienls.  pioxidoxl  loi  die  eoiisiiiielion  ol  .Mo  sejiaiale 
piojeel  mills,  xxilh  lid  dams  haxmg  a total  ol  III' 
million  aeie-leel  of  sloiage  eapaeilx  , 4..'  million  aeies  ol 
iiiigalioii.  d.('  million  kihwxalls  ol  hxdioeleeliie  power 
geneialmg  eapaeilx.  ami  a 'i-fool  naxigalion  ehannel  on 
the  Missomi  Kixei  fiom  Sioiix  I ilx  to  the  month  Ihe 
total  eosi  of  Ihis  plan  xxas  esinn.iled  al  shghllx  oxei  'ss 
hilhon.  and  eoiislnielion  is  still  lai  fiom  eomplete. 

I ho  Congiess  has  lelamed  aiithoiitx  oxei  some 
slieams  lot  pniposes  ol  naxigalion  mulei  diet  ommeiee 
Clause  ol  ihe  I . .S.  Const iliilion  An  impoilani  ( on- 
giessional  decision  is  eonlamed  m die  O’Mahonex- 
Milhken  .Amemlmenl  lo  die  I hunl  ( onliol  \,.i  ol 
Deeemhei  I'I44.  Seelion  I (h).  xxhieh  leaxN.  m pail,  .is 
lolloxxs 

"Ihe  use  loi  n.ixig.iiion.  m eonneelion  xxilh  die 
opeialioii  ami  niamlenanee  ol  sneli  xxoiks  heiem 
anlhon/ed  loi  eonsiiiielion.  ol  xx.iieis  aiisnig  m 
.Stales  King  xxhollx  oi  paillx  xxesi  ol  the  'isih 
Meiuli.m.  sh.ill  he  onix  siieh  use  as  does  not 
eonlliel  xxilh  anx  henel'ieial  eonsiimplixe  use. 
pieseni  oi  Inline,  in  Sl.iles  King  xxhollx  oi  pniK 
west  ol  die  'iMh  MeiKlian.  ol  siieh  xx.iieis  loi 
xh'inesiie.  numieipal.  stock  xx.ilei.  niigalion, 
mining,  oi  imlii'liial  pniposes.  " 

Six  laige  dams  ami  leseixoiis  on  die  Missomi  Kixei 
in. nil  siem  .ihoxe  Sionx  ( itx.  m.nxels  ol  modem  in.in's 

ex 


/ 


iiigciuiity  and  ciiiiinccniit;  tcdinology . have  heen  eoin- 
pleled  In  the  Corps  ol  h iiiiineers.  I he  leseivoirs  liave  a 
eomhined  stoiaee  eapacity  ol  75  million  aere-leet  and  1 
nullion  kihmaits  r>l  atlendant  h\ dureleelrie  steneraiini: 
eapaeiiy.  I'hese  dams  and  reservoirs,  operaimy  eon- 
emrenllv  with  other  trihntary  storage  trniis.  are  pro- 
vrding  a high  degree  ol  llood  proteelion  to  the  onee 
viilnerahle  Missotiri  Kiver  Hood  plain  below  .SioiiN  Cit\  . 
A long-dreamed-ol  4-toot  navigation  ehannel  on  the 
Missiuirl  River  is  nearing  reali/ation  by  the  eonstrtietion 
ol  ehannel  works  and  the  legirlation  provided  In  the 
tipstrearn  storage,  lire  heavy  load  I'l  sediment  that 
heretorore  eharaeteri/ed  the  river  as  the  "Big  Mnddv" 
has  been  greatly  redtieed.  Ihe  ehannel  training  works 

o aehieve  bank  slabill/ation  that  has  enabied  a more 
intensive  agrienltiiral  ntili/alion  ol  the  Hood  plain. 

Baiee  operators,  eager  to  use  the  river  Tor  eomtneieial 
transpoi tatiort.  base  not  waited  lor  eomplelion  ol  the 
navmation  works.  lows  started  using  the  river  in  1455. 
and  have  steadils  inereased  the  aniuial  eommereial 
Ireight  transported  to  d.(i  million  tons  in  |4(i7.  The  old 
liver  ports,  sneh  as  Sioiiv  Cit\ . Omaha.  St.  losepli.  and 
Kansas  ( iiv.  are  e\perieneing  a rebirth  ol  the  river 
navigalion  aetivitv  whieli  presaged  their  imporlanee 
during  the  liontlei  and  settlement  period  ol  the  l.'iOtls. 
I he  old  p.nhlle-w heel  riser  steamer  has  been  replaeed  by 
bruh-pow ereil  diesel  towboats  ptishing  as  man\  as  Id 
barges  m a single  tow  m the  lower  Missoni i Riser. 
Modern  port  l.ieihlies  lor  ra|in.l  barge  loading  and 
unloading  are  being  eonsli tiered  stialegicalls  along  the 
riser  lioni  Sion\  Cils  to  the  month. 

Overall,  the  Missouri  Riser  B.isin  piograni  is  about  40 
peieent  eomplete.  In  .uKlition  to  the  main-slem  stoiaite. 


Altlioiigli  Treaelieroiis.  the  Missouri  Riser  "as  Css-sl 
livlensisels  lo  Maul  I reighl  and  I’assengers  During 
Carls  lAploralions  and  .Settlement 


A Deepened.  Controlled  C hannel  and  Regulated  Flosss 
Have  Extended  Modem  Intereontineiital  Nasigation 
Into  The  Basin 


Modern  Riser  Pori  Faeilities  Have  Bs'en  Built  To 
Handle  The  Increasing  Tonnage 


41  other  darns  on  the  Missouri  Riser  tiibnlaiies  base 
been  eompleied.  ssilh  a storage  eapaeils  ol  over  74 
million  aere-leet.  and  about  .'70.000  acres  base  been 
Ininished  iiiigaiion  water.  Snpplenienimg  the  mam-stern 
plants.  54"' .000  kilowatts  ol  hs  dioeleeli re  geneialii'n 
base  been  or  are  being  installed,  ssitli  osei  lO.ilOO  miles 
ol  hieh-soliage  ti.nismission  lines  bmll  to  disiiibnte  the 
power  piodiieed.  Ihe  leseisons.  with  then  thousands  ot 
.leies  ol  ness  ss.itei  smiaee.  I.iiiils.  .ind  taeilities.  base 
piosideil  a rieh  ness  lesomee  lor  leeiealnm.  Iish.atul 
ssiMlile.  I’libhe  nlili/ation  ol  the  leseisons  tor  leeie.i- 
lion  h.is  gie.ills  smp.issed  lire  original  esinnales.  and 
.iddiiiori.il  studies  .mil  .i  les.impmg  oi  this  phase  oi  the 
I'logi.im  .lie  iindeiwas  . 

1 loods  base  .ilss.iss  I'l.igned  the  Missomi  B.isin.  ssitli 
ihe  eli.ii.ieteiisiie  "te.isi  ot  l.mnne"  pieeipii.ition  p.ittein 
ol  lire  (rie.il  I’l. nils  I In'  I s44  llood  ol  ne.n -legend.ns 
pii'poitii»ns  Is  eenei.ills  eoiiveilevl  O'  be  the  gie.ilest 


known  on  llu.’  MIssonn  Kivcr  in  ihc  lowci  liaNin. 
Allhougii  acinal  rccoids  wcic  nol  taken  al  Ihc  time,  the 
llooil  liaN  heen  liaeed  and  dihcliaiite  at  the  month  ol  the 
liver  e.stimaled  to  have  been  alnmt  noo.OOO  eubie  leet 
per  second.  The  Hoods  rrl  I SSI  ate  the  seeond-gieatest 
ol  leeoid.  and  the  .Inne  rise  r>l  that  year  was  one  ol  the 
largest  late-spring  rises,  hrrllow'ing  a wet  yeai  in  ISM), 
the  winter  ol'  ISSO-ISSI  had  helow-normal  tempeialmes 
and  heavy  snows,  eniminaling  in  the  heaviest  snow 
blanket  in  the  plains  area  by  spring,  llnge  tee  gorges  in 
the  Dakotas  accompanied  the  spring  thaws  and  ice 
breakup.  \ crest  ol  IS-l/2  leet  above  Hood  stage  at 
Yankton.  .S.  Dak.,  was  the  highest  known  on  the 
Missomi  Kiver.  \ tremendous  ice  jam  extending  I'roni 
below  Yankton  to  Vermillion.  S.  Dak.,  tilled  the  river 
ehannel  solid  with  ice  for  over  dO  miles,  rising  m places 
to  cover  dO  feet  above  the  water  smi'aee.  The  Hood 
volume  was  estimated  at  ovei  40  million  aeie-leet  at 
Sioux  City.  la. 

During  Mav  and  .Imre  1051.  precipitation  was  above 
normal  over  the  (saiisas  basin.  Ihis  was  lollowed  b\ 
intense  rams  betw  een  .Inly  0-|d.  Dm  mg  the  .s-day 
period.  IS-1  '1  inches  aeeumulated  al  the  storm  eeniei 
and  averaged  above  S inches  over  dO.OOO  srjuare  miles  in 
eastern  Kansas.  At  the  crest  ol  the  Hood,  discharge  on 
the  Kansas  River  was  .sK.'.tlOO  eubied'eet-pei-seeond  at 
Bonner  Springs,  and  the  discharge  ol  ihe  Missouri  River 
was  blS.OOO  eubie-l'eel-pei-seeoiul  near  the  inoulh.  A 
Hood  in  .Vpril  t'>>2  on  the  Missoini  Rivt.'i  and  most  of 
the  liibutary  streams  was  of  exceptional  magnitude.  I he 
vvmtei  had  been  unusually  severe  with  eoninuious  low 
temperaliiies.  and  al  the  end  ol  March  one  ol  the 
heaviest  snow  depths  of  history  covered  the  upper 
plains.  Snowmelt  produced  a Hood  discharge  ol  500.000 
eubie-feet-per-sceond  in  the  Missouri  River  al  Bisniaiek. 
N.  Dak.,  and  4X0.000  eubied'eet-per-seeoiul  al  Yankton. 
S.  |)ak.  Although  the  Hood  had  an  exeeplionallv  high 
vlischarge.  the  crest  stages  established  at  Bisiiiaiek  atul 
Yankton  in  I XX I were  nol  exceeded. 

Since  lo.iS.  the  eslimaterl  euniulative  Hood  damages 
111  the  Missomi  Basin  have  exceeded  Sd.4  billion.  Ihe 
Kansas  River  Hood  of  105  1,  the  Missouri  River  Ihiod  of 
1052.  ami  a Hood  on  Ihe  South  I’lalle  River  al  Denver  m 
|0(,5  aeeomiled  for  afipioximalely  b5  percent  ol  this 
lolal.  An  addilioiuil  S2.I  billion  in  damages  have  been 
prevenled  by  Ihe  Missouri  River  Basin  pioieet. 

('oneenlialions  ol  populalion  and  iiuhisliial  aelivilv. 
niodein  food  pioeessing  plants.  ,iml  eeilam  agrieullm.il 
enteipiises.  such  as  l.iige-seale  eallle  leevluig.  have 
lesiilted  111  allenlion  being  loeiiseil  on  m.untammg  an 
acceptable  qnalilv  of  slie.mi  and  muleigiotiiul  vv.ilei 
icsouiees  III  the  b.ism.  Ibis  eoneein  h.is  been  eom- 
meiisiii.ile  with  .1  glowing  n.ition.il  le.ih/.ilioii  of  the 
problem.  Ihe  b.isii.  I erlei.il  Batei  f’ollulion  ( oniiol  \el 
ol  Inly  0,  |05()  siipplemeiiled  bv  ameiulmenis  ol  |0(\l, 
Ihe  Water  (Jii.ihlv  Act  ol  |0(>s,  the  I’lesidenlial  Re 


oigani/alioii  I’lan  Six  2 ol  loiui.  and  the  ( lean  Water 
Resloi.ition  -Act  ol  |0(>(),  Icrl  to  eiealioii  i>l  the  I ederal 
Water  I’olhiiion  ( ontiol  \dimmsti.ition  (now  I edeial 
Water  (,'''.dilv  Ailmmistiation)  witlnii  the  Depailmeni  ol 
the  Inleiioi.  Ihe  Clean  W.iiei  Resioialion  .Act  lequiied 
setting  water  cpiahtv  siandaids  and  eoiitiiuied  suiveil- 
lance  bv  the  slates  loi  all  designated  mlersiale  streams, 
beginning  in  .Inly  |oo7.  Ml  Missouri  Basin  States 
eomphed  not  only  with  basic  lequirements  ol  the  acts, 
but  some  adopted  or  impioved  standards  as  applicable  to 
then  inliastale  stieanis.  I bus.  the  stage  is  set  not  onlv  lo 
airesi  fuilher  degi.idalion  in  water  qualiiv  for  stieams 
and  lakes  ol  Hie  basin,  but  to  seek  piogressive 
enhaiieemeiil . 

When  the  Nation  has  experienced  a hardship 
situation,  it  reacts  lo  cope  with  the  pioblems.  Ihe 
I'l.MI's  vveie  such  a period.  .A  National  Resources 
Blanniiiii  Board  was  lormed  to  deal  with  Ihe  etiecis  ot 
the  droughts  and  economic  depression.  Ibis  biuid 
organized  diainage  basin  committees  in  some  ol  the 
piincipal  iivei  basins.  .Alter  some  discussion  among  the 
eoveinors  id’  the  upper  Missomi  Basin  States,  it  was 
decided  that  an  orgaiii/alion  vv.is  needed  in  Ihe  basin. 
Ihe  (loveinors  ol  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 
Montana.  Wvonnng.  and  Nebraska  vveie  asked  to  name 
deleg.ites  to  a Stales  Committee.  1 hev  comphed.aiul  on 
.liilv  2‘).  1042.  the  ■'Missomi  River  Slates  Committee" 
met  111  Billings.  Mont,  lire  orgatii/aiion.  scope, 
obieclives.  and  acliviiies  of  the  committee  were  dis- 
cussed. Iowa.  Kansas,  ami  Missomi  were  invited  to 
become  members,  and  their  lepieseiilalives  attended  the 
next  meeting  in  Omaha  on  Mav  21.  1 04.C  Coloi ado  and 
Minnesota  later  loiiied  the  connnillee.  Cioveinoi  M.  U 
Shaipe  of  South  Dakota  was  elected  as  first  permanent 
chaiiinaii  of  the  eommil tee  and  (tcoige  S,  Knapp  as  the 
first  permaiienl  seeietaiv. 

I he  aim  of  the  Missomi  River  Slates  Ci'iiimittee  is  to 
foster  and  experlite  the  planning.  deveUipmeiii.  and  use 
of  the  vvatei  and  allied  resources  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  for  the  greatest  eominon  good  of  the  basin  and  the 
Nation.  It  attempts  lo  realize  this  aim  through  coopera- 
tive and  umfied  action.  Ilieie  aie  no  bnnial  bvl.ivvsoi 
coiisiiiulioti.  The  commiltee.  as  fniallv  I'lgatiized.  is 
coinpiised  of  the  goveiiiois  of  the  10  Missouii  B.isin 
States,  ami  two  leehnic.il  .idvisois  lioiil  each  Stale 
appointed  bv  thegoveinoi  a total  ol  .hi  membeis  Ihe 
eonmnllee  has  been  an  elfeclive  stales  lepiesentation  in 
cooidinalmg  and  guiding  resource  iil.mnmg  ami  develop- 
iiieiii  111  the  Missouri  B.isiii  since  its  foimalion. 

Ill  the  loieliont  ol  basmwide  plainnng  ami  rlevelop- 
menl  since  l'M5  lias  been  the  Missouri  B.isin  liitei- 
\gencv  ( onnnillee  This  eomniillee.  coinpiised  ol  the 
III  Sl.ile  (ioveinois  and  tepieseni.iiives  ol  the  I edeial 
Depailiiienls  ol  \eiiculluie.  \niiv.  ( <mimeice.  Health 
I diic.ilioii  ,ind  Weif.iie  Inleiioi  1 .iboi . I laiispoilalioii. 
.iiid  the  I edeial  I’owei  < oiiinussioii . w.is  organized  to 


Despite  the  Completion  of  Major  Control  Works.  Devastating  Floods  Still  Occur  in  the  Basin 


circi.li\cl\  irilcrcliaiiye  inlomuilioii  aiiJ  id  cooujinatc 
tlic  walci  rosDiirce  (.levelopmciil  piogiams.  The  eoin- 
iiiittee’s  I'liM  session  lieki  at  Omaha,  \elir.,  m .Inly  I'i45 
presaged  over  160  meelmgs  since  ihen  in  vaiions 
locations  ihronghont  the  basin.  1'hese  meetings  have 
provided  a means  lor  review  ol  piogress,  discussion  ol 
dillereni  viewpoints,  lesolnlion  of  dilTerences,  and  a 
basis  for  reaching  a common  understanding,  because  the 
meelmgs  are  open,  the  public  has  aliamed  a belter 
understanding  and  has  belter  followed  the  course  of  the 
many  facets  of  water  resource  development  in  the  basin 
Ihrotigli  the  conlinning  effoils  of  the  committee. 

Ihis  era  dining  which  the  commillees  have 
fiinclioned  has  shown  significanl  changes  m socio- 
economic advances,  pai liculaily  because  of  the  lapid 
technological  developmenis  since  WorkI  War  II.  Radio 
and  television  communication  advances  have  placed  the 
lemolesl  resideni  ol  the  basin  at  the  scene  of  national 
and  winkl  evenls.  piovided  a medium  foi  disseminalum 
ol  information  on  reseaich  and  managemenl.  and  ck'sed 
the  gap  between  urban  and  rural  residents.  .Modern  air. 
highway,  rail,  pipeline,  and  walei  transportation  have 
piovided  m>l  only  improved  markets  for  basin  products, 
but  have  moved  the  import  market  to  the  producer's 
front  dooi.  Many  services  previouslv  performed  on  the 
farms  or  locally  are  now  being  conceniraleil  m the  larger 
cities  that  form  hubs  of  commercial,  cultural,  and 
manufacluring  activity.  Ihe  “litlle  red  schoolhouse”  and 
the  "country  doctor"  are  disappearing  from  Ihe  plains, 
as  they  are  replaced  b\  modern  consolidated  schools  and 
medical  clinics.  With  these  developments,  and  Ihe  trend 
to  larger  larms,  fewer  people  are  living  m rural  areas 
today.  Only  4J  percent  of  the  populalion  is  curienlly 
classed  as  rural,  compaied  with  about  60  percent  in 
1 640.  Moieover.  6.S  percent  of  Ihe  urban  pi'piilalion  is 
concentraled  in  II  metropolitan  aieas.  with  Denvei. 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  City  accounting  foi  three-loui ihs  ol 
Ihe  iiihaii  lolal. 

Data  on  employnieni  ollen  permil  some  insighl  into 
Ihe  ciillme  of  ihe  peo|>le  ol  an  aiea.  Slalislics  show  .'7 
peicenl  ol  the  lolal  population  in  the  Missouii  Basin  was 
gainliilly  employeil  in  I'lpo,  which  appiovimales  ihe 
national  average.  Agiiciilluial  employnieni  in  I'kiil  w.is 
Ihe  l.irgesi  single  seclor.  lepiesenting  about  l^  peicenl 
ol  Ihe  lolal.  although  llieie  has  been  a steady  rleclme  in 
iiumheis  ,iiul  peicenl  paiticipalioii  in  leceiil  seats. 
.Agriciillnial  employnieni  accounted  foi  ahoiil  .s.'s 
peicenl  ol  the  lolal  in  1640.  I Ins  change  is  .iccounled 
loi.  Ill  pail,  by  incieasesl  niechani/alion  and  efficiency 
on  the  fainis.  bill  also  m pail  by  slalislical  classilic.ilion 
of  agiiculliii.il  employnieni  lod.iy  many  tiades  aiul 
services  aiul  even  maiiiilaclining  enleiprises  are  closely 
lel.iled  lo  agiiculliire  and  rliieclly  assist  Ihe  l.iint 
operalioii  such  as  machineiy  mainlenance.  leed  grinding. 
Iiiel  deliveiy.  electric  powei  supply.  ,md  lei lili/.ilion 


The  majority  of  these  seivices  ssas  not  available  or  ui 
by  the  farmer  2(1  years  ago. 

.Maiiulacluring  has  shown  a steady  mciease  m l 
basin  and  accounted  loi  slightly  undei  14  percent  ol  i 
total  employ  meni  in  I6(it),  f ood-prodiicts  processing 
the  largest  manufacluring  seclor  enieiprise.  wilh  iiii 
packing  the  largest  industry.  Omaha,  in  terms  ol  arini 
sales,  is  Ihe  largesi  livestock  market  in  Ihe  I'nited  .Sial 
.Sioii.x  Cily.  la.,  and  Si.  .losepli.  .Mo.,  and  the  Kam 
City's,  also  have  huge  markets  and  meat  packing  plan 
Twenty-live  percent  of  ihe  Nation's  sugar  beets  ; 
giowii  and  processed  in  the  basin,  moslly  m Colorac 
Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and  Monlana.  In  1 640.  46  perce 
of  the  basin  employnieni  was  in  commodity -pi  odiici 
industries,  mcluding  agricuiluie,  bin  this  ratio  decliii 
to  only  .Ts  percent  in  |6(i().  The  attendant  growth  in  l 
noiicomniodily  einployineiu  has  been  spearheaded 
siioitg  advances  in  lelail  trade  and  medical,  education 
and  professional  fields.  I ducalton  has  shown  a partic 
laily  strong  growth,  with  each  Slate. except  Mnmeso 
Iowa,  and  North  Dakota  having  one  oi  moie  lar 
universities  located  within  the  basin.  Theie  has  been 
glowing  concein  lhal  many  ol  ihe  highly  liaiii 
univeisity  giadiiales  are  leaving  the  basin  for  einplo 
meni  elsewhere;  however,  many  do  leiiiam  in  ihe  has 
and  conliibuie  to  the  advancing  cultiiial  level. 

file  Indian  has  had  an  inipoitani  inniicnce  upon  tl 
history  ol  the  Missouii  Basin  and  conlribiiled  much 
Its  ciiltuial  heiitage.  Ills  words  have  become  ihe  naiii 
ol  slates,  siieaiiis.  kindmaiks.  parks,  and  cities  I 
myths  and  heroes  eniich  the  lileialuie  Ills  lore  cok 
the  ail  Bui  since  the  end  oi  ihe  Indian  vvais.  the  phg 
ol  Ihe  Indian  has  been  ih.il  ol  h.ndsliip  and  bewikk 
meni  as  he  has  tiievi  |.'  assimilate  the  while  mai 
ciilliiie 

In  !'>(,(>.  theie  vveic  appioximalelv  ■'S.tlllll  huh. 
people  lesidmg  on  oi  ne.n  2 ' lesi-ivalioiis  in  six  sijies 
the  Missouii  Basin  .s  individuals  oi  lubes,  they  ov 
about  I 2 million  acie  ol  land  w ilhin  the  basin,  lo  vv  lin 
the  Mile  IS  held  in  liiisi  In  the  I nited  Slates  (lovei 
meni.  locations  ol  the  2.'  Indian  leseivalioiis  ai 
settlements  are  shown  m ligtiie  s I he  pieseni  medi 

l. iinily  income  is  genei.illy  low.  though  it  v.nies  wide 
lioni  one  leseivaiion  to  aitoiliei  lack  ol  emi'loyme 
op|ioilunilies  IS  a iiiaioi  i.iiise  loi  the  low  aveia 
income  ol  liuli.m  lainihes  Reseiv aiioii  unemploymenl 
|6()(i  langerl  fioin  a low  of  24  peicenl  to  a high  oft 
peicenl  ol  the  employable  work  loice  Ihis  lack 
employnieni  is  due  m pail  to  the  lehiclance  ol  tl 
Indian  people  to  leave  the  leseivalions  .nid  si-ek  emplo 
meni  elsewheie.  Developiiieiil  I'l  mdusiiy  on  ll 
leseivalions  has  been  sknv  because  ol  vlislance  lio 

m. iikels  .nul  kick  of  i.ivv  maleiials.  services,  and  iiive 
meni  c.ipilal.  I .nge  areas  m Monlana  and  Nvulh  ai 
Soulh  Dakota  .ne  inlliieiiceil  by  the  compaiativelv  Ic 
liuli.ni  economic  base.  Hits  coiuliiion  is  lecogni/ed  1 

S'* 


Livestock  \l;irkels  and  Meal  Packing  Plants  Provide 
Important  Outlets  For  the  Ranchers  and  Feeders 


local,  \lalc.  aikl  nalioiial  aiitlioiitics.  aiul  pioaramc  aic 
hciiii;  puslied  t('  mipiovo  cklucalioiial  oppoi  lumlics. 
luHiciiiy,  health  and  medical  care,  essential  eoinnniniis 
services,  tiaiispoitation,  jobs,  and  economic  develop- 
ment tor  the  Indians, 

,\s  the  I'tdO's  nslieied  itt  new  eoticepts  ol  lesonice 
developinettt  in  ilie  Missoini  basin,  ihe  I'ltiO's  have 
rnithered  and  expanded  the  emphasis,  Ihe  I'tdO's 
showed  the  etutie  Nation  concerned  and  al  work  to 
concetve  liamework  platis  for  water  and  related  latid 
resoince  developinettt  m all  basins,  Setiate  ,Select 
( omimtiee  on  National  Water  Kesonrees  was  established 
m ,\pril  I‘t5b  under  the  provisions  ol  Senate  Resolution 
4S,  Stiih  Congress,  to  study  the  national  tnterest  in 
water  lesonrces  activtties, 

l.argelv  as  a result  ol  the  Senate  Select  Commiliee 
t'mdings  and  recommendations,  the  late  President 


Kennerls  u\|nesled  a compieheiisive  sindv  ol  all  iiia|oi 
iivei  basins  in  ihe  I lined  Slate',  m a special  message  to 
the  ( (ingiessoii  nalmal  lesoniseson  I ebinaiv  2,C  l‘)r>|. 
Hie  Congress  reacted  lavombK  ami  appioi'iialed  monev 
to  nnliale  studies  m several  selested  basins,  Ihe  Missonii 
basin  liilei-.Ageiicv  ( ommitlee  agreed  eailv  to  proceed 
with  a compieheiisive  stiidv  in  the  Missouri  Kivei  basin, 
rills  compreliensive  sttidv  was  started  m ,ltine  I‘t(i4, 
with  the  Stales  and  I edeial  agencies  as  |iailneis, 

Snbsei.|nenl  to  this  stall  of  the  Missoiiii  Rivei  basin 
coinpieheiisive  stiulv,  bin  fnilheimg  the  obieclives.  the 
National  Water  Resonices  Planning  ,\ci  was  passed  on 
.Itilv  22,  inr,,',  llnsaci  places  ihe  Rivei  basin  ( ompie- 
liensive  Planning  Sindies  nndei  snpeivision  ol  a Water 
Resonices  Council  composed  ol  the  Secrelaiies  ol  the 
.\rniy,  ,-\gricnltnie,  Inleiior,  Tiaiispoilalion,  and  Health 
I diicatioii  and  Wellare  Depailnienis,  and  the  Chairinaii 
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Ill  iIk'  I cik'ial  I’owci  ( iimmivMoii.  All  Si.iU-s  in  tin.-  Iumm 
K\|ucslcti  am.1  \^cle  jiiaiucU  iiiUiai  ImuK  Un  walci  jiiJ 
lolaloil  K-MniKO  plaiiMiina  I'ltHKicJ  iiikIoi  iIu'  j.,1.  ainl  au- 
puio.'i.’ilmg  lo  ili-'volop  aiul  niainlam.  a^  \u.'ll  a\  lo 
implcinonl,  ininpK'honMVi’  h.‘m>u'i.o  vlo\cU'pnu.'iii  plaiiv 
loi  llu'ii  lospcclivi."  aioas. 

loilav.  liio  Mismuim  Hasin  laces  llie  Inluie  \Mllio\ei\ 
sitiii  iiriiiMi:  loassessiiieiu  o'  ils  naUnal  lesoince  liase  lo 
iiisiiic  ptcsonalioii  and  de\elopmenl  loi  ilie  needs  ol  Ms 
liununi:  popnialion.  ( Iiainpions  ol  ilie  pasi  have  poinied 
llie  way  lolni  Mnn,  who  spoke  loi  ihe  numniains  and 
wilderness  in  a voice  lhal  moved  even  ihe  least  sympa- 
ihelie;  Iheodoie  Roosevell,  who  Icll  as  lieiilooins  some 
ol  ihe  higiiesl  slieks  loenloiee  eonseoalion  policy:  (ail 
Schiii/',  ihe  (■eiman-Ameiican  Civil  Wai  ^eneial  and 
Inleiioi  Seeielaiv.  who  liied  lo  hall  die  nncontiolled 


evpiollalion  ol  ledeially  owned  dnests  and  juved  Ihe 
way  loi  (iilloid  I’nichol  locaiieoni  die  Naiional  I oiesi 
Sysiem,  and  Slephen  I Malhei  who  eau-  up  a 
piospeioiis  hiismess  caieei  lo  make  die  Naiional  I’aik 
Sy  stem  a teal  it  y . 

New.  caielnl.  hiil  daiiiiL'  piopiaiiis  m the  hasin  iinisi 
he  desiaiK-d  noi  pisi  to  leinedy  the  yesteidays,  hnl  lo 
enhance  die  lomoiiows.  I hey  should  he  deepei  llian  soil 
conseiv alion.  hioadei  lhan  wiUlhle  pieseivalion,  nioie 
eh.illeiijniii;  lhan  loiest  hnshandiy.  and  mote  encom- 
passing lhan  the  eoiiliol  ol  an  and  walei  ['olhCltin 
Compieheiisue  liamewoik  plannnit;  [teinnls  ,i  cleai 
ihonuh  hioad-seale  dehnealion  ol  die  coinpetilne 
demands  loi  lesonice  use's  In  looking  lo  lontoiiow. 
theie  Is  need  to  consulei  not  only  the  leqnnemenis  ol 
man.  hnl  Ihe  lolal  envnonnieni  which  sustains  him. 
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FOREWORD 


I his  .ipi'eiidix  Ji>suim.Miis  ilic  iiitL’plinii  and  pi«\mess 
III  the  Missium  Hasin  ( ompri'lKMisiu’  1 lamcuoik  Studs 
tnmi  Ik'liind  t!io  sUkIs  las  mans  dccaJos  ol  ssaun 

and  rclalod  land  icmuikcs  mvestiitatums.  The  I loud 
C'onitol  Ael  ol  I'-tsS  lesiilted  m deselopmeiU  ol  a 
( oinpreliensive  I’lan  for  the  Missoun  Basin.  The  need  to 
eoordinate  and  update  tins  plan  led.  in  tnrn.  to  the 
lomiation  in  l'>45  ol  the  Missouii  Basin  Intei-Aeenes 


( onnnittee  (MBI  \(  I I i >in  ilsoiieiiial  lepie'entation  of 
lour  I edeial  I lepai Imeiils  and  loni  Stale  nieniheis,  ihe 
( oinnmiee  has  eiossn  ti.  its  pieseni  ..uniposiUon  ol  a 
lepiesentatise  lioni  ea«.h  oi  the  len  Basin  Slates  and 
tioni  nine  I edeial  aseinies  llnotmh  tlie  seals  ii  has 
prosided  eonininnie  leadeislni'  in  eooidination  ol  Ihe 
I'asin  s ssalei  lesoniee  plaiinine  and  deselopnieni 
aelis  itieN. 


A Mimnlain.  Stream,  and  \ alley  Meadssaters  Area.  Montana 


CHAPTER  1 


THE  STUDY  IS  PROPOSED 


\l  ihe  I2.S1I1  Meeting  ol  tlie  Missouri  Basin  Inter- 
Ageney  C'onnnittee  Iteld  in  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 
Deeeinbei  14.  the  Missouri  River  Division 

I ngineei.  Corps  ol  1 ngineers.  spoke  on  eoinprehensive 
basin  planning.  He  pointed  out  that  the  original  Compre- 
hensive Plan  tor  the  Missouri  Basin  was  nearly  20  years 
old  and  that  eonsideralion  should  be  given  to  re-study 
and  Its  updating.  The  ehartei  ol  the  lnler-.-\geney 
Connmilee  plaeed  on  the  Connnillee  responsibility  tor 
coordination  ol  sueh  activities. 

Stale  representatives  indicated  interest,  but  e.vpressed 
some  reservation  as  to  whethei  they  could  participate 
adequately,  hedetal  .Agency  representatives  were 
geneially  I’avorable  to  Ihe  suggestion.  Action  on  the 
suggestion  was  deterred  to  the  next  meeting. 

When  the  Missouri  Basin  Inler-.Agency  Committee 
met  in  Vicksburg.  Mississippi  on  hehruary  20.  I06.C  a 
motion  wa.s  adopted  to  establish  a subcommittee  to 
explore  the  general  possibilities,  scope,  and  objectives 
lor  preparation  of  a comprehensive  study  ol  water  and 
related  land  resources  for  the  Misstniri  River  Basin.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Comprehensive  Basin  Planning  was  to 
consist  of  one  representative  Ifom  each  hederal  agency 
and  each  State  on  the  committee.  (I  was  asked  to  repoil 
to  the  main  Committee  by  the  end  of  Ihe  fiscal  year. 

The  Subcommittee  held  three  meetings  about  a 
month  apart  and  reported  to  Ihe  Missouri  Basin  Inlei- 
.Agency  Committee  at  its  I.Dst  meeting  in  lackson. 
Wyoming  on  June  IS.  l‘>b.C  In  the  report,  the  Sub- 
committee members  found  unanimously  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  undertake  a study.  With  respect  to  the 
scope  and  objectives,  the  Subcommittee  considered  that 
the  Comprehensive  I ramewoik  Study  lot  the  Missouri 
Basin  would  produce  long-run  projections  ol  economic 


development  and  translate  such  projections  into 
demands  loi  water  and  related  land  resource  uses.  ID 
salrsly  these  demands,  there  would  be  developed 
hydrologic  projections  ot  water  availability  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  and  projections  ot  lelated  land 
resources  availability  so  as  to  outline  the  characteristics 
of  future  resource  problems  and  possible  broad 
solutions,  together  with  an  indication  ol  piioiilies.  .Sticli 
a plan  would  allow  subsequent  detailed  studies  ol 
specitlc  projects  to  llesh  out  the  tramework's  skeleton. 
1 he  recommendations  ot  the  Subcommittee  on  Compre- 
hensive Basin  Planning  were  that: 

1.  The  MBI.AC  undertake  a study  leading  to  a 
comprehensive  framewoik  plan  lor  the  .Missouri 
Basin. 

2.  bach  .Agency  and  State  participate  to  the  maxi- 
mum practicable  extent,  considering  its  interests 
and  responsibilities. 

.V  .-\  Subcommittee  on  Compiehensive  framework 
Planning  be  established  to  undertake  the  study . 

During  discussion  of  the  Suhcommiilee  report,  one 
Commiliee  member  commented  that  he  did  not  think 
the  delinition  of  scope  a[ipiised  memheis  ol  MBI  AC  ol 
the  magnitude  ol'the  nndei taking  they  were  consideiing. 
Its  cost,  or  ttme  requtred.  The  Chairman  replied  that  the 
Snbcomtnittee  tea>gni/ed  a detatled  ouilme  was  the 
next  step,  w ith  estimates  ol  o'sl  and  a time  schedule  to 
lollow.  but  fell  these  were  beyond  the  charge  given  the 
Subcommittee  when  it  was  created.  The  Missouri  Basin 
lnter-.-\gency  Committee  accepted  the  report,  continued 
the  Subcinnmlltee.  and  extended  its  assignment  to 
include  completion  ol  a detailed  outline  ol  the  study, 
cost  estimates,  and  lime  schedules  within  (1  to  S months. 


I 


CHAPTER  2 


THE  STUDY  IS  DEFINED 


The  Subeommiltee  on  Comprehensive  Basin  I’lanning 
established  live  work  i;roups.  Iiaeh  ol  the  Work  (iroups 
eonsisted  of  representatives  ol  the  Stales  and  l ederal 
Agencies  who  fell  they  could  contribute  to  the  sttids . 
To  nil  rnit  portions  ol  the  scope  statement  the  Sub- 
committee made  assignments  as  tollows: 

1 . Work  Croup  on  Economic  Hase  Study  and 
Pro'n'ftions  - ■ long-run  projections  ol  economtc 
developmetii  - - 

2.  Work  Croup  on  Water  and  Related  Land  Resource 
Seeds  - - translation  of  such  pu'jections  into 
demands  for  water  and  related  land  resource 
uses 

T.  Wt/rk  Croup  on  Hydrologic  Projections 
- - hydrologic  projections  of  water  availability, 
both  as  to  miantuy  and  c)nality  - - 

4.  Work  Croup  on  Land  Resources  - - projections 
of  related  land  resources  availability  - ■ - 

.“i.  Work  Croup  on  Watei  and  Related  Land  Resource 
Dexelopment  ■ - so  as  to  outline  the  character- 
istics of  prrrjected  water  and  related  land  resource 
problems  and  needs  and  the  geneiul  approaches 
that  appear  appropriate  for  their  solution." 

In  the  latter  part  of  .lune  Idti.f.  the  Washingtrm 
offices  of  the  lederal  Depaitments  conceined  with 
water  and  related  land  resource  planning  pul  out  a call 
for  coordination,  by  the  Held  offices,  ol  I N'  I'lfo 
budget  requests  for  coinpiehensive  basin  planning, 
(ic'iieral  guidance  as  to  the  lorin  ol  the  cooidinaled 
budget  request  vtas  furnished  lo  MBI AC.  The  Chaiimaii 
of  Ihe  .Subconnnillee  for  Coinpiehensive  Basin  I’hmnnig 
was  designated  lo  coordinate  preparalion  ol  a consoh- 
dated  hudgel  request  foi  the  field  agencies.  Repre- 
senlalives  of  the  I ederal  .Agencies  on  the  .Subconnniltee 
were  assembled  on  .)ul\  In  and  again  on  August  ('  ik  " lo 
prepare  Ihe  budget  request.  At  this  lime,  the  .Sub- 
connnillee had  not  received  any  pail  ol  the  detailed 
study  onihne.  Ralhei.  each  agenev  had  to  ulih/e  Ihe 
derinilion  of  scope  aiul  aniicipale  its  pailicipalion.  Ihe 
budget  tei|uesl  consisted  of  a consolulaled  table  ol  total 
funds  and  their  distribution  by  I'lscal  yeais  and 
individual  agencies,  woik  anticipated  lo  be  .iccomphsherl 
during  Ihe  study,  woik  lo  be  accomplished  dining 
I A I'X'4.  and  a program  lot  I A I'KiS  indicating  agenc\ 


activities.  This  was  supported  by  individual  agency 
justifications.  .As  might  be  anticipated,  the  initial 
consolidated  estimate  was  somewhat  higti  and  .\IBI,A( 
look  note  ol'  this  in  lorwardmg  the  coordinated  budget 
to  the  Interdeparlmenlal  StalT Commiltee. 

The  SuhcommiUee  met  .August  2S  and  was  briefed  on 
tlie  coordinated  budget  data.  Considerable  time  was 
spent  discussing  what  the  Work  Gioiips  slunild  do  in 
preparing  the  plan  ol  study  . .-Mlhough  many  specitlcs 
were  considered,  it  was  the  consensus  that  the  Work 
(iroups  which  consisted  of  expeiienced  peisoimel  m the 
planning  fields  should  be  given  only  broad  guidelines. 
One  prime  issue  emphasi/ed  by  State  Repiesentaiives 
was  that  the  linal  product  should  he  tlie  joint  el  tort  ol 
Stale  and  l edeial  personnel,  not  merely  an  assemblage 
of  unilateral  products  prepared  by  the  federal  agencies 
in  Iheii  respecine  lields.  riie  .Subcomniitlee  decided 
that  Ihe  Woik  (Iroups  were  to  prepare  detailed  outlines 
of  the  five  fields  delined  in  Ihe  scope  slalenienl.  with 
preliminary'  ouilmes  to  be  ready  for  the  Suhcomimttee 
on  Oclobei  10. 

On  October  It)  the  lire  oulhnes  were  renewed  and 
edited  and  Ihe  Chamn.m  ol  the  Sulrcommii lee  asked  the 
Work  (iioup  Cliannien  lo  lense  their  outlines  prior  to 
reprodiiclion  aiul  disliibiilioii.  When  this  had  been  done, 
the  oulhnes  were  piesenled  to  MBI.AC  at  its  December 
lOlli  ineelmg.  Action  was  deleiied  lo  give  memhers  ol 
the  Committee  adequate  time  to  lenew  the  outline  and 
so  that  the  estimate  of  costs  and  lime  schedule  would  be 
available  to  the  Commiltee. 

Woik  (iioups  piepaied  esiintales  ol  costs  ol  then 
portions  ol  the  study  by  individual  items  These  vveie 
levievved  by  the  Subcomniitlee  aiul  adpisied.  Hie  total 
esimialed  cost  was  Ss.,'s5.>.(l(l(),  willi  an  esiniiaied 
complelu'ii  dale  ol  I'ltwl.  The  Siibcommillees  liiinished 
estimates  to  MBIAC  iii  advance  ol  the  ( ommillee's 
.lamiaiy  .'Olli  meeling.  and  on  the  basis  oi  ijiese 
esimiales  repiesentaiives  ol  the  I edeial  .Agencies 
piepaied  a levised.  cooidinaled  budget  lepoii. 

At  the  Missouii  Basin  Inlei-.Agency  ( oinmillee 
meeting  in  Houston.  'Ie\as  lanuaiy  .Ml,  tlie  Sub- 
connnillee  repoil  was  presenlei.1  and  discussed  Mi 
lleiiiy  C.iullield  ol  the  Inieidepai Iniental  Stall  (\>ni- 
nnllee  lepoited  ih.il  the  connnillee  had  initialed 


dralting  of  guidelines  Cur  Crainewoik  suidies.  lie 
suggested  that  some  modilieation  oC  the  Missouri  Basin 
study  outline  might  be  desirable  alter  the  national 
guidelines  were  eompleted.  The  Missouri  Basin  inter- 
Ageney  Committee  eontinued  the  Subeommittee  on 
Comprehensive  Basin  Planning  to  review  the  guidelines, 
making  sueh  rel'mements  m the  outline  as  appeared 
appropriate,  and  reporting  at  the  next  meeting  ol  the 
Committee. 

Further  input  Croni  the  Interdeparlmenlal  .StaCC 
Committee  was  I'urnished  with  eopies  oC  its  Guidelines 
Cor  Framework  Studies  dated  l ebruary  10.  I‘)(i4.  The 
StaCC  Committee  had  Cound  that  some  parts  ol  the  study 
outline  proposed  a degree  oC  detail  in  exeess  oC  that 
advoeated  in  the  Guidelines.  In  addition,  the  StaCC 
Committee  had  eonsummated  a Memorandum  ol  Under- 
slanding  with  the  Department  oC  .Agrieulture  and  the 
OCCiee  oC  Business  Fieonomies  ol  the  Departmeiil  oC 
Conimeree  relative  to  undertaking  national  eeoiiomie 
studies  and  regional  disaggregation.  The  nature  oC  the 
studies  was  not  explicitly  defined.  .At  the  meeting  oC 


.MBI AC  in  Bennett  Springs.  Missouri  on  Apiil  2drd.  the 
Subeommittee  Chairman  reported  that  some  luither 
suggestions  had  been  received  relative  to  the  outline.  The 
Committee  instriieted  the  Subeommittee  to: 

I.  Finali/e  the  outline  in  aeeoid  with  the  suggesled 
guidelines  Crom  the  Ad  Hoc  Conimiltee  in 
Washington. 

d.  Determine  the  scope,  detail,  and  types  ol  break- 
downs oC  data  to  be  obtained  Cioni  the  Depart- 
ment oC  Cotnmeree  stud)  atid  the  Departtneiit  oC 
.Agriculture  study. 

-s.  Determine  subbasin  boundaries. 

4.  li)eterniine  the  counties  in  the  Missouri  Basin  and 
subbasins. 

5.  Determine  the  type  oC  organi/ation  necessary  to 
complete  the  study. 

b.  1-ormulate  a time  schedule  Cor  completion  ol  the 
study. 

7.  Define  the  term  "Related  Land  Resources." 

8.  Submit  a wrap-up  report  to  MBI.AC  at  the  Corth- 
coming  Billings  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  STUDY  IS  AUTHORIZED 


Alter  liirlher  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
meetings  of  some  Work  (iroups,  a report  was  prepared 
and  presented  at  tlie  MBIAC  meeting  on  June  17.  Idtvf 
in  Billings.  In  response  to  the  Committee's  request,  the 
Subcommittee  reprrrt  included  a revised  outline,  the 
additional  findings  requested,  and  a copv  of  the 
guidelines  constraining  the  detail  of  luture  studies.  The 
Subcommittee  report  included  the  miifutes  ol  a meeting 
ol  the  I conomic  Work  (iroup.  with  representatives  of 
the  Ollice  ol  Business  i'conomics  and  Department  of 
Agriculture,  concerning  information  to  be  prepared  on  a 
national  level.  These  data  were  to  inf  ide  income, 
employment,  and  population  projeci  ns  with  a 
-Jd-industry  breakdown  on  the  Inst  two  items.  The 
report  recommended  that  the  Missouri  Basin  be  divided 
into  nine  areas  for  study  purposes.  These  were:  I'ppei 
Missouri;  Yellowstone;  Western  Dakota;  Tastern  Dakota; 


Platte-Niobraia;  Middle  Missouri:  Kansas;  and  Lower 
.Missouri  subbasins,  and  the  .Main  .Stem.  A table  was 
prepared  showing  counties  to  he  included  in  the  .Missouri 
Basin  I conomic  Studies  to  appro.vimate  the  subbasin 
delineations.  These  county  aggregations  foi  Subbasins 
were  termed  Siibregtons.  A proposal  was  attached  to  the 
report  outlining  the  organi/ation  of  the  study  staff,  the 
backbone  ol  which  would  be  the  five  Work  (iroups 
which  had  already  been  established.  The  report  con- 
tained a tentative  schedule  ol  activities,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  name  of  the  Subcommittee  he  changed 
to  "Standing  Committee  on  Comprehensive  Basin 
Planning."  The  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee 
approved  the  Subcommittee's  report,  after  which  the 
States  and  .Agencies  each  announced  the  name  of  its 
representative  on  the  Standing  Committee. 
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CHAPTER  4 


STUDY  PROGRESS  BY  YEARS 


FIRST  YEAR  (FISCAL  YEAR  1965) 

I ho  SlJiKlmi;  ( ommilloo  on  ( oiiiprclkMiNUo  Ujmii 
I’ljMiiiiii;.  oslahlislioJ  li>  iho  Mismuiij  ILimm  liiioi-Aociics 
( omiiiUloo  ill  liiiic  l^Hi4.  ooiisisioi.1  ol  Olio  lopiosoiilalivo 
oaoli  Iroin  ilio  10  hasiii  Siaios  ami  llio  7 I odoial 
Doparliiioiils  pailioipaliiio  ill  Mlil  ACal  llial  Ohio.  \l  llio 
initial  niootini;  ol  ilio  Slamlini;  ( 011111111100.  ilio  ooiioopt 
ol  livo  Woik  (iioiips.  ropro^onlin^  llio  livo  inajoi  pans  ol 
llio  loporl  oiiilino.  was  roaHiiinoi.1;  lliioo  hail  alioaiK 
slarloil  ihoii  work  ami  Iho  olhoi  iw o woio  aolivaloil.  Tho 
Slaiulini;  Coinniilloo  auiooil  to  niool  loitiilaily  ahoiil  loin 
linios  a yoar.  willi  snoh  spooial  moolinus  al  olhoi  liinos  as 
appoaioil  nooossaiy.  ,\n  I \ooiilivo  (iioiip,  ooniposoil  ol 
roprosonlalivcs  ol  loin  I oiloial  Dopai Inioiils  ami  iwo 
Slalo  ropiosonlalivos  ohoson  hy  iho  Ion  .Slalos,  was 
oslahlishoil  lo  oaii\  oiil  iho  pohoios  ol  iho  Siamlinp 
('onimilloo  lhioiii;h  inoio  lioi|iionl  inooliiijts,  ovoisoo  iho 
ovorall  sillily,  [noviilo  itimlaiioo  lo  iho  Woik  (iioii|is.  ami 
aoooinplish  oihoi  slall  woik  loi  iho  lull  Coininilloo. 

Iho  nia|or  |oh  ol  joidinphshini:  iho  aoliial  sliuly  was 
assionoil  lo  iho  I oonoinio  Woik  (iioiip.  \ooils  and 
I’lohlonis  Woik  (iioiip,  I ly  iholoyio  l’io|0otions  Woik 
(iroiip.  land  Availabihly  Woik  (iioiip.  and  Rosoinoo 
DovolopinonI  Work  (iroiip.  I aoh  ol  iho  Woik  (iioiips 
oslahlishoil  and  assiitnod  work  10  I ,isk  I oioos.  Coilain 
olhoi  I ask  I OIOOS  woio  oslahlishoil  diioolly  iimloi  iho 
.Slandiiiy’  ('onnnilloi'  lo  assisl  in  aoooni|ihshiiii;  spooial 
laools  ol  iho  woik  roiainod  hy  iho  .Siamhno  ( oininiiloo. 
Iho  woik  ol  iho  indiuiln.il  Woik  (iionpswill  ho  ooioiod 
in  snhsoi|iionl  patapiaphs. 

Iho  Slamhno  ( oininil  loo  osi.ihhshod  lUo  I ask  I oioos 
inilialK 

I.  Iho  I ask  I 0100  on  I odoial  .\oliMlios  soiood 
pinnaiily  lo  piopaio  iho  annual  oooidinalod 
I odoial  hnditol  loi  iho  sindy. 

1.  Iho  I ask  I 0100  on  .Slalo  \sli\ilios  w.is  osiahlishod 
lo  proniolo  oooidin.iiioii  anion.i;  llio  Sl.iios  In 
addilion,  ihis  l.isk  I 0100  was  askod  lo  piopaio 
inlornialion  oonooinini;  Si.iio  laws,  pohoios,  pm- 
sodiiios.  and  iiilinps  whioh  woio  poilnioni  lo  h.isni 
plannin.o- 

.T  Iho  Ihiid  l.isk  I ouo  was  lo  piopaio  a p.iniphlol 
whioli  would  osplaiii  Iho  omsIiiio  siiiialion  .iml 


whal  iho  li.iinowoik  sliidy  was  to  aoooinplish  ll 
iinilod  pailioipaiion  hy  hasin  losidoiiis  111  iho 
liainowoik  planning  aoliulios.  .\ppiii\iiiialoly 
50.0(1(1  oopios  ol  iho  paiiiplilol  woio  pinilod  loi 
oarly  disuihiilioii. 

4.  Iho  roiiilh  lask  I 0100  proparod  a hisloiy  and 
haokitronml  ol  waloi  losomoo  do\olo|iiiionl  wiihin 
Iho  .Missouri  liasiii. 

5.  Iho  lillh  Task  I 0100  was  lo  ooiiipilo  Knoi 
Miloapos  and  Dianiaoo  \ioas. 

Diirnit;  (ho  yoai.  oaoh  ol  (ho  Woik  (itoiips  siailod 
woik  hy  loviowiiii;  iho  slinly  oiiihno  ami  piopainiu  an 
indnidiial  sohodiilo  Alloi  ihoso  woio  ooordiiialod  il 
hooanio  appaioni.  hooaiiso  ol  iho  niioi-iol.iiion  ainoiii; 
iho  vainnis  Woik  (nonps  and  task  I oioos,  thal  a nioro 
dolailod  sohoihilo  nlih/inp  llio  oiilioal-palh  niolhod  01 
iho  I'louiaiii  I vahi.ilion  Rouow  Toohnii|iio  should  ho 
propaiod.  riio  oiilhno  ilsoll'  was  roiiml  lo  ho  ipiilo 
ooniplolo  and  in  iisahlo  loiiii.  Snpploiiionliiu;  iho  simly 
onllino.  a lonlaliu'  onihno  ol  iho  roi'oil  was  .issoiiihlod 
hy  Iho  Woik  (iionp  ( liaiiinon  and  oooidinalod  h\  iho 
I \oonli\o  (iionp  lo  hol|'  hiiiil  sindios  only  10  Ihoso 
ioi|inrod  lot  iho  li.iniowoik  simly. 

Economic  Work  Group 

I ally  ai  in  nil's  inolmlod  osiahlishinonl  ol  soioial  lask 
I OIOOS  oruani-'i'd  lo  doal  wilh  snoh  lopios  as  popiilalion. 
niooino.  auiioiillino.  iinnoial  losonioos.  laiuiraonnini: 
li.idos  and  soiMoos.  liaiispoiiaiion.  and  snnilai  ilonis  In 
addilioii.  lopiosonlaiiu’s  ol  iho  i.iiioiis  lask  1 oioos 
hopan  siiidii's  ol  iho  disaitinoitalion  ol  looion-w ulo  01 
siihiopion  lol.ils  nilo  sin.illoi  oonipononls  nsoliil  hn 
plainniiL’.  Iho  liilnio  pio|oolions  whioh  woio  lo  ho 
ohi.iniod  lioiii  (Hil  h.id  iiol  hooii  looonod.  hiii  nlili/niu 
hisionoal  d.ila,  disaooiouaiion  looliimpios  woio 
ooiisidoii'd  I Ills  inolmlod  possihio  im-  ol  liii'iil-onlpiil 
simlios,  hill  ll  w.is  roinid  lhai  ihoso  piohahly  woio  111010 
dolailod  lhan  w.is  appiopiialo  loi  iho  lianiowoik  s|nd\. 
homo.  Ihoy  woio  noi  iisod  Iho  I’opiil.ilion  l.isk  I 0100 
piopaiod  a siiniinau  ami  aiialssis  ol  hisionoal  popid.i- 
lion  wiih  Iho  hio.ikdown  lo  nihan.  iinal  noinl.iitn.  and 
ini.il  laini.  In  .iddilion  lo  iho  lopioii.il  and  snhioitional 
hioakdowns,  Iho  sl.nid.iid  inoliopolilan  sialisiioal  aioas 


were  hiiikcn  mil  as  sopaiatc  imils  loi  sIikIn  pm  poses. 
Olliei  lask  l oiees  prepared  eiii[iloymeiil  and  ineonie 
data  lor  .^2  industrial  sesiinents  I'oi  use  in  eonneetion 
with  disattjuepation  and  as  an  index  ol  llie  existine 
situation  honi  wliieli  to  make  piojeelions. 

Needs  and  Problems  Work  Group 

Tile  lollowing  lask  loiees  were  eslablislied : .Agii- 
eiiltiiie.  Navigation.  I’ovver.  Miinieipal  and  Industrial 
Water,  I lood  ( ontrol.  Reeiealion.  and  1 ish  and  Wildlile. 
The  lask  Toiee  on  I’owei  created  an  Industry  .Advisory 
( oniinillee  made  up  ot  people  in  the  powei  business  to 
assist.  Most  ot  the  lask  horees  established  liaison  with 
interested  Stale  agencies. 

Hydrologic  Projections  Work  Group 

Seven  lask  l orees  were  created  to  lit  the  major 
elements  in  the  outline  ot' study 

1.  Task  Torce  on  ( limalology.  Drought  I’robabilily , 
I'.vapoiranspiralion.  and  Weather  Modiricalion. 

2.  (iround-waler  (Juanlity  and  (duality. 

.1.  Surl'ace  Water  (duality. 

4.  Sedimentation. 

.s.  Inlillration. 

h.  Sireamnow  Depletions. 

7.  (ienera/i/ed  .Streamflow  IVobabi/ide.s 
As  the  Task  Torces  set  to  work,  concern  was  expressed 
that  not  enough  allenlion  had  been  paid  to  the  potential 
loi  groiind-watei  use  m watei  lesoiirce  development  and 
that  madei|tiale  data  weie  available.  It  was  decided  that 
the  (iroimd-walei  Task  l oice  would  galhei  the  data  that 
were  readily  availalile.  lecogm/ing  that  they  eoiild  not 
iilih/e  all  ol  the  detail  available  liom  some  Stales.  In 
addition,  they  would  consider  liiilher  studies  and  Tield 
investigations  beyond  those  needeil  loi  the  liamework 
study  that  might  be  necessary  to  provide  essential  data 
lor  liilure  detailed  studies.  Hie  lask  I oice  on  (ieneral- 
i/eil  Streamilow  I’lobabihlies  assembled  the  recoids  o| 
about  s(M)  slieamllow  stations  in  and  ad|acenl  to  the 
Missouri  llasm  and  prepared  data  to  be  iilih/ed  by 
electronic  coinpiileis  to  deleimine  high  Ilow . low  Ilow . 
and  llow-iliiialion  summaries  loi  each  ol  the  stations 
Willi  10  vans  or  moie  ol  slieamllow  lecoid.  Ihis  data 
was  needed  early  m the  schedule  so  it  could  he  used  in 
deleimmnig  the  liamewoik  plan.  Moieovei.  allei  the 
liamewoik  plan  was  completed,  the  Task  1 nice  would 
tlien  need  to  aiialy/e  leinaining  water  availahihty  in  each 
ol  the  stibiegioiis. 

Land  Resources  Availability  Work  Group 

Work  was  sl.iiled  wilh  two  lask  l oiees  one  on 
I edei.il  I amis  and  one  on  I’livale  I amis 

,s 


Water  and  Related  Land  Resource  Development 
Work  Group 

rile  Work  (iioiip  was  oigam/ed  with  nine  lask 
l oiees  one  each  lor  the  eight  siibbasms  and  one  loi 
the  Mam  Stem.  Missouri  Kivei.  Several  meetings  were 
held  to  provide  guidance  lor  other  Work  (lioups  on  the 
data  needed  I'm  the  planning  activities. 

In  general,  the  basic  oigam/ation  which  had  been 
assembled  to  diall  the  outline  oh  study  was  continued 
III  a lew  instances,  it  was  necessary  to  make  changes  ol 
lepieseiilalion  and  in  all  Woik  (jinups  additional  people 
were  assigned,  parliculaily  by  the  States.  Membership  on 
the  Work  (iimips  and  the  lask  horees  was  made 
available  to  a representative  ot'  each  1 ederal  agency  or 
Stale  which  lell  it  could  make  a coniribulion.  Asa  rule, 
there  was  Tine  cooperation  in  the  undertaking  by  all 
participants,  both  lederal  and  Stale.  Personnel  were 
usuallv  llurse  whose  regtilai  assignments  were  m related 
work  and  who  continued  in  those  assignments,  hrnigmg 
to  the  Work  Groups  and  Task  horees  the  mrormalron 
which  had  been  developed  by  iheii  agencies.  Only  a lew 
people  were  assigned  lull  tune  to  the  liamewoik  study. 
During  the  first  year,  there  were  some  pioblenis  ol 
adequate  linanemg  I'm  pariicipalion  in  certain  fields,  and 
elTorls  were  made  to  remedy  this. 

SECOND  YEAR  (FISCAL  YEAR  1966) 

The  Water  Kesources  Planning  Act  of  D>('5  piovided 
foi  comprehensive  framework  studies  of  all  iivei  basins 
in  the  Lhiited  Stales  and  created  the  Water  Resources 
('onncil  to  effecinale  the  policy  I'f  the  Act.  The  Missmiii 
Hasiii  ('ompiehensive  hramewnrk  Study . already  undei- 
wav.  came  within  the  purview  of  the  Act.  and  progress 
on  the  Study  was  conducted,  ihereaflei.  within  the 
policy  guirlelines  of  the  Water  Resources  Gouncil 

As  the  Standing  ('ommiliee  completed  Us  second  lull 
vear  of  work  m .lime  PHip.  n leporled  to  the  Missouri 
Rasiii  Intel- Agency  ('ommiliee  that  very  good  progress 
had  been  made  on  the  comprehensive  siudy.  The 
Standing  ('mnmitlee  had  met  five  limes  during  the  y ear . 
One  ol  these  meetings  was  with  repiesenlalives  of  the 
Inicrdepai  inientai  Staff  ('onnniltee  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  m Washington  wheie  guidelines  tor 
framework  slmlies  and  additional  guidelines  being 
prepared  by  the  liileidepaitmenl.il  Stalf  ('ommiliee 
were  disciisseil.  as  was  piogiess  on  the  Missomi  llasin 
Study.  Tlie  other  loin  iiKvtmgs  were  to  keep  the 
Sianding  ('ommiliee  apprised  ol  the  progress  being  made 
and  any  pioblenis  aiismg  m the  conise  of  ilie  sindv. 
Dining  the  year,  the  schedule  for  the  study  had  been 
fumed  np  and  two  Piogi.nn  I valuation  .md  Review 
Technii|ue  charts  prepared  One  coveimg  the  iweiall 
study.  Ill  \ugiist  l'>(i(i,  and  a more  detailed  schedule  for 
each  ol  the  nine  siibbasms.  m .lamiaiy  |Um> 


Tlic  live  Tusk  I'oiccs  o|ieiutliig  (.liieellv  iiiklej  llie 
SlaiKlini;  C'oiumitloc  repoiicd  the  tdlluvi  m;;  aclivilios 
I.  Task  I'orce  on  l edeial  Aelivules  inei  and  piepaied 
budget  estimates  as  leipiired. 
d.  Task  1-oree  on  Stale  Aetivilies  hail  several  dis- 
eussions  relative  to  the  snmniari/ation  ol  State 
Water  I aws  and  two  State  dralts  were  prepared, 
d.  Task  I'oree  on  the  Pantphlet  eompleted  the  initial 
disti  ibtition. 

4.  Task  l oree  on  History  ol  the  Missotiri  basin 
assembled  data  and  appeared  to  be  piogressing 
saiislaetorily  in  dialling  this  appendix. 

5.  Task  Toree  on  Kivei  Mileages  and  Drainage  .Areas 
assembled  and  published  inrormalion,  with  eom- 
preliensive  eoverage  ol  the  basin,  and,  thus, 
eoneltided  its  assignment. 

Economic  Work  Group 

I pon  receipt  ol  national  projections  disaggregated  to 
the  Missouri  basin  or  Region,  the  (innip  made  an 
analysis  overall  with  respect  to  employment,  income, 
and  poptilation.  The  Task  l oices  of  the  Work  (iroup 
proceeded  with  I'tirther  breakdown  of  the  disaggregrated 
national  projections  to  the  various  subregions.  During 
the  year  the  l ower  Missotiri  Snbbasin  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Stibbasin  technical  papers  were  eompleted. 


Needs  and  Problems  Work  Group 

While  waiting  for  the  economic  data  b\  subiegions, 
the  Group  eompleted  its  amiKsis  ol  historical  data,  and 
upon  leceipt  of  the  national  totals,  made  prelinimarv 
projections  ol  needs  for  the  total  Missouri  basin.  In 
addition,  the  Task  I orces  weie  engaged  in  their  deier- 
mmation  ol  needs  in  the  initial  stihbasin  the  1 owei 
Missouii.  Woik  was  also  m piogress  on  the  't'ellow stone 
and  I’lalle  stibbasiiis.  using  prelimmaiv  ini'ormation 
Inmisheil  by  the  I conomic  W’oik  Group. 


Hydrologic  Projections  V\/ork  Group 

Gompleled  climatological  studies  on  precipitation 
included  I-.  1-.  4-.  ,nid  .s-ueek  occiii leiices,  wiih 
piobabihtv  levels  ol  10.  s||.  Ml.  ,md  o.s  peieent  chances 
ol  occniienee.  Miilli-aimiial  piecipilation  studies  ueie 
also  uiulerwav.  logelhei  with  diotighi  piobabihtv 
sitidies,  ,A  lechnical  papei  simmiaii/mg  siieamllow 
chaiacteiislics  lor  .“sd  stations  m the  I ouer  Missoiiii 
.Stiblra'in  had  been  disirihnied.  Associated  high-volnme 
probability  emves  were  being  leadied  loi  pnbhealion 
.Simil.ii  sindies  tin  olhei  snbbasins  were  in  piogiess. 
.Siiilaee-walei  ijii.ihlv  iiuj's  had  been  piepaied  loi  the 
lower  Missoiiii  .Snbb.isiii  and  sinnlai  maps  weie  nndei- 


way  for  other  subbasins,  (iiotiiul-waier  maps  showing 
general  availability  and  othei  infoimalion  were  piepaied. 


Land  Resources  Availability  Work  Group 

This  Work  Giotip  was  lestrnelmed  to  include  live 
Task  I'orees.  base  maps  were  prepared  by  the  (.and  I ses 
Task  I orce  I’oi  the  entire  Missouii  basin  and  loi 
individual  subbasins,  showing  land  tesouiee  areas  and 
soil  gioupings.  .A  Recreation  I ask  Toice  piepaied  an 
analysis  of  land  and  water  areas  wilhni  the  Lower 
Missouri  and  N'ellowstone  subbasins  and  waswoikmgon 
those  in  the  Platte  Subbasin.  The  1 ish  and  Wildhie  Task 
I'orce  had  pie|iared  an  analysis  ol  land  available  and 
adaptable  to  wildlife  in  the  llrst  two  subregions.  .\n 
Irrigation  and  .Arable  Lands  Task  T'oree  was  reviewing 
potentially  irrigable  areas.  .A  new  task  loree  was  created 
on  Watershed  Protection  and  initiated  collection  ol  data 
on  watershed  projects. 

Water  and  Related  Land  Resource  Development 
Work  Group 

Guidelines  were  prepared  enabling  I ask  Toices  to 
proceed  upon  the  availability  of  data  Irom  othei  Work 
(iroups.  These  Task  l orees  loi  siibliasm  planning  con- 
sisted ol  representatives  ol  the  principal  consiriictmu 
agencies  ol  the  ledeial  (ioveinment.  logethei  with 
representatives  ol  the  .Stales  involved  m given  subbasins. 
The  gtiidanee  materials  wliielt  had  been  piepaied  loi 
these  Task  Torces  included  a modus  opeiandi  and 
objective  guides  for  the  liamevvoik  study  . 

THIRD  YEAR  (FISCAL  YEAR  1967) 

During  the  third  yeai.  progress  was  good,  although 
the  study  ilid  not  Hilly  attain  its  schedtile.  I he  .Standing 
( ommittee  met  loin  limes  to  review  I'logiess  and  resolve 
problems,  by  the  end  ol  the  year  appioxmialelv  (vs  ol 
the  study  had  been  completed.  The  1 xecutive  thoiip 
met  several  limes  to  deal  with  problems  and  to  assisi  m 
moving  the  study  along.  It  also  muleilook  the  piepaia- 
tion  ol  I diloii.il  Slaiidaids  and  Onihnes  lot  the  lepotl 
and  appendices  and  I'lepared  a Gloss.iiv  ol  I'eiins.  1 he 
lask  l oice  on  lederal  .Activities  prepared  the  cooidi- 
nated  budget  iei|iined  loi  l edeial  agencies  I he  lask 
l oice  on  Slate  activities  conimned  with  its  work  ol 
assembling  inlormalion  lelative  to  Stale  Water  laws.  lire 
I ask  I nice  on  I lisioiical  liackgioimd  conii'leled  its  diall 
appendix 

Economic  Work  Grou[j 

Some  ol  the  pioblems  eiKoimleied  dining  the  veai 
well'  assmiaied  vvitli  eltoits  to  disaegu’g.ite  iegion.il 
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tiitjls  lo  lla'  vaiious  sulircuioiis.  AiliusliiR’iits  in  the 
Mihicgioiis  were  allenipleil.  but  some  objeelioiis  arose 
smee  it  was  tell  there  mtuht  neeil  to  be  tuitliei 
adiiistment  ainoiri;  the  leirions  altei  the  initial  disaggre- 
gaiion  had  been  aeeomplished.  I’ail  ol  tlie  problem 
stemmed  Irom  the  disaggiegatton  betvseen  the  denselv 
populated  areas,  siieli  as  Slandaid  Metiopohtan 
Statistieal  \ieas  |S\l.S\'s).  and  the  less-popniateil  imal 
aieas.  Anothei  problem  was  the  rnatehing  ol  agrienitmal 
prodnetion  iei|iiirements.  wineh  had  been  prepared  lor 
the  regions  and  eoirhl  be  disaggregated  to  the  sttbregions. 
with  agiieiiltiiral  prodtietive  capability.  lire  latter  was 
not  yet  .nailable  due  lo  the  work  needed  to  project  the 
iLiliire  piodiietiori  capability  ot  \aiious  land  classes,  the 
Intiiie  leed  ret|iiiietiieiits.  and  how  these  related  to 
tequirernenls  tor  agrietilniial  prodnetion  in  the  various 
stibregions.  \e\eillieless,  lour  subregional  technical 
papers  were  completed  during  the  year,  on  the  Platte. 
Midille  Missouri,  Wesiein  Dakota,  .itui  Upper  Missouri 
subregions. 

Needs  and  Problems  Work  Group 

Dilliculty  was  eiicoimtererl  in  niainlainmg  seliedules, 
primal ily  because  long-teini  needs  proj.'clion  was  a 
relatively  new  Held  aiul  because  sullieient  data  were  not 
available  in  eerlaiii  areas.  In  preparing  teelinical  papers, 
the  seven  I ask  Poiees  louiid  that  pioblems  arose  in 
eonihrning  then  several  outputs  into  a consistent  sub- 
basin report.  Alter  considerable  elloil  the  leclinical 
papers  on  the  I owei  Missouri  Subhasm  were  completed, 
al  the  same  time  esiablishmg  pioeerlmes  to  allow  rutiiie 
teclmual  ['apeis  lo  be  prepared  more  readily.  Papers  on 
the  I ower  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  Platte  Kiser 
siibbasins  were  then  begun.  Air  \sl  I loc  I ask  I oii.'e  on 
I Ilieiencv  ol  lirig.ilion  .Systems  was  esi.iblisheil  aiul 
iiruleilook  a sliuly  ol  the  evisling  systems  m the  ihiee 
pniicipal  subbasins  ssheie  iriigalion  is  earned  on 
A ellossstoiie.  Platte,  .mil  I p|ier  Missouri.  I wo  ol  the 
leehmeal  papers  were  essenlially  compleled  wilh  a liilid 
.ne.i  iiiidei  aclive  slinly  . 

Hydrologic  Projections  Work  Group 

Al  lire  end  ol  this  year  the  Hydrologic  Woik  (ooup 
h.id  eompleled  ''  ol  the  lechmc.il  papers  .uul  all  others 
weie  well  niider  w.i\.  Most  ol  the  I'.ipeis  leg.iidmg 
ilmialology  and  relaled  sliidieswere  piep.ired.al  le.isl  rn 
di.ili  lorni.  and  reviewed,  Willi  respect  lo  siirl.ne  w.iier 
siippls.  sire.imllow  l.ibles  .rnd  dei'lelion  eslriiules  had 
been  completed  lor  lour  ol  lire  eight  subbasins.  Addi 
lion.il  slie.iiiillow  d.il.i  conceinmg  dm.ilion  l.ibles  and 
high  .iiid  low-llow  values  were  ioiii|'leled  lor  seven  ol 
the  rune  siibb.isms  .rnd  high  llow  volmne  lieiiiiency 
curves  .iiiil  genei.ih/ed  Hood  liei|iieney  relationships 


were  completed  lot  three  subbasins.  Two  basinwide 
papers,  one  on  mean  annual  nmol  I.  and  the  olhei  on 
inriltiation.  were  eompleled.  live  basinwide  maps 
dehnealing  surlace-w aler  iiuality  characleilslics  were 
prepared,  tiiound-walei  data  were  being  assembled  tor 
piepaialion  ol  a basin  map  as  a guide  m the  plaiinmg 
ellort.  It  was  anticipated,  liowevei . that  because  ot  the 
nature  ol'  giound  water.  I'urlhei  detailed  eonsultalion 
with  niembers  ol  the  (iround-w atei  I ask  I nice  would  be 
required. 

Land  Resources  Availability  Work  Group 

The  previous  Task  Torces  on  I edeial  and  Private 
I ands  essentially  eompleled  their  work  and  the  I'ive 
active  i.isk  I orees  on  land  I ses.  Iriigalion  and  .Arable 
Lands.  Watershed  Pioleclion.  Reeie.iiion.  and  I ish  and 
Wildlile  compleled  teehnieal  papers  on  live  subbasins 
wilh  ihiee  olheis  under  active  piei'atalion. 

Water  and  Related  Land  Resource  Development 
Work  Group 

Task  Toice  oigaiii/alion  for  plannmg  was  completed 
and  although  it  had  been  anticip.iled  that  the  various 
regional  planning  el'lorts  would  be  sequential,  it 
appeared  they  would  need  lo  be  more  or  less  concuiienl; 
assiginnenl  of  personnel  lo  lire  Disk  I orees  was  jccom- 
plished  on  lilts  basis. 

Dmiiig  ibe  year,  llie  Missouri  Basin  Iniei-.Agency 
rommiliee  assigned  to  ihe  .Slaiuling  ( oimmllee  I'lepaia- 
lion  ol  t'haplei  \.  Pail  A I ol  ihe  Water  Kesouices 
Council  Biennial  Assessiiieni,  Ihe  initial  diall  ol  tins 
chapter  vv.is  piep.ned.  leviewed  by  the  Sl.iiulmg  Com- 
millee  .uul  its  various  Woik  (iioup  chan  men.  and  the 
('onmnitee.  Il  was  revised  and  siibmilted  to  the  Water 
Kesouices  Couneil. 

FOURTH  YEAR  (FISCAL  YEAR  1968) 

1 >m  mg  the  lour  I h y ear  ol  the  study  . esseni  rally  all  the 
lechiik.il  p.ipeis  ol  the  I conoiiiu  Work  (iioup.  Needs 
and  Problems  Work  ( iioii[i.  1 ly  diologic  Pi oivV  lions  W oik 
(iioup.  and  the  land  .Availability  Work  (ooup  were 
eoni|ileled  .rnd  nude  av.iilable  lor  use  by  Ihe  Kesouiie 
I )evelopiiieni  Woik  (iioup  and  ils  I.isk  I orees  Inilial 
dialls  ol  the  appendiies  on  the  I coiiomu  Study  .nid  on 
Needs  .rnd  Problems  had  been  |nep.iied  and  work  was 
midei  vv.iy  on  the  1 .iiul  Availability  and  Ilvdiologv 
Appendues.  In  Ibe  Sianding  ( ommillee  Kepoii  lo 
MBI  Al  al  the  end  ol  the  louilh  yeai.  ihe  Woik  (iioup 
( h.mnien  lepoiled  some  ol  the  piehnim.iiy  liiulings 
wills h were  evli.isted  lioiii  the  leihmc.il  p.ipeis,  and  the 
Kesomees  DevelopnienI  Work  I ooup  smmn.iiii'ed  some 
ol  Ihe  studies  which  were  under  wav  on  one  siibb.isin 
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FIFTH  YEAR  (FISCAL  YEAR  1969) 

Dmini;  ilic  lillh  \e.n  iho  Kl’miuko  l)i.'\eU'piiiein 
Work  (iiiuip  pul  toyclhci  IK  iniliul  plan  aiut  a m.’I  oI 
I’R-lmmuin  I liuliiij:>  uas  piinU'd  caiK  in  \la> . IIik 
pani|)lili.'l  was  iilili/oil  in  mcoliiigs  held  uith  Slale 
ageneies  in  Kansas  on  May  (ilh;  Nehtaska  on  Mas  disl: 
Minnesola  on  June  4lh;  and  Norlli  Dakola  on  June  5lh. 
In  addilion.  pnblie  ineelines  weie  seliednied  ilie  thsi 
held  III  Kansas  ( U\  loi  the  stales  ol  Kansas  and  Missoun 
on  May  dsih.  one  at  Ihllintts.  Monlana.  on  June  12th; 
Connell  Uliills,  loua.  June  17th;  Ihsniarek.  North 
Dakola.  June  IMh;  1 ineoln.  Nehiaska.  June  DMIi;  and 
Denvei,  Colorado.  June  24lh.  Duiini;  the  yeai.  the  niliial 
diatts  oT  appendices  on  I eononiies.  Needs  and  I’u'bleins. 
land  AvailahiliU.  and  IKdrologv  uere  revieued  and 
preparalion  ol  the  main  report  was  tnidei  way . utih/nitt 
ihe  dralls  ol' a|ipendiees. 

SIXTH  YEAR  (FISCAL  YEAR  1970) 

Dtnini;  the  si\th  year,  ineetintts  were  held  with  .Stale 
representatives  in  South  Dakota  on  July  2nd  and  in 
VVyoiniii!;  on  Jtily  SlIi.  I’uhlie  meetings  were  held  at 
I’ierre.  .South  Dakota  on  July  .>rd  and  Casper.  \\ yoming 
on  July  dth.  This  eoinpleted  Ihe  round  of  meetings  w iih 
Stale  ageneies  anil  Ihe  ptihlie  nieelmgs.  one  being  held 


toi  each  Slale.  During  lire  year.  Ihe  .Appendis  or 
Ihsloiy  ol  lire  Basin  and  Appendiv  oil  1 jws  weie  ir.adi 
printei-ieads . 1 lie  appeiidises  on  1 eononnes  am 

Huiiology  were  essenlially  ^oinplele  I he  appendices  or 
Needs  and  I’robleins  and  Ualei  a'ld  Ketaled  1 arii 
Kesouiee  Deielopmenl  weu  in  iheii  fnial  stages  o 
leMsion.  Ihe  Main  Kepoii  was  hioughi  lo  ahoui  7: 
peicent  complelion.  During  the  year  consideration  ua' 
given  to  lollow-i'ii  studies  ol  the  leiel  B su'pe  and  tin 
Standing  Connnittee  leconnnended  three  areas  tri  tin 
Inter -Agenc\  tomniiltee  Ihe  I’lalle  Knei  Basin  ii 
Nehiaska.  the  James  Knei  Basin  in  Noilh  and  Souil 
Dakota,  and  lire  Nisimahotna  River  Basin  m Iowa  Inilia 
ai langements  were  made  willr  'he  (nweiniiieiil  I’lininii 
Olliee  lo  liandle  linal  eoinposiiion  and  prinling  ol  tin 
oveiail  lepoit  and  appeiidiies. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  (FISCAL  YEAR  1971-1972) 

During  calendai  year  I'Cl  the  various  appendices  aiiiJ 
Ihe  main  lepi'it  were  compleied.  ediled.  and  made  ready 
for  the  piinlei.  A lonnal  agieenieni  was  entered  inti 
with  the  Cioveinmeni  I'liniing  Ollice  tin  ei'iiiposilioii 
and  printing,  and  specilications  weie  diawn  to 
accomplish  eontiael  composiiion.  I he  apivendices  and 
ie|X'il  were  printed  and  available  lor  distribution  early 
in  calendar  1 472. 


Ill  ic\k‘\Miii!  llio  overjil  liisiory  of  the  sUidy  one  iniisl 
remjik  upon  tlie  siiieeiily.  Iiiendliness,  and  eoopeialive 
atliUule  of  all  llie  people  involved.  .Alllioiigli  llie 
meinbeis  ol  ilie  Intei-.Xtieney  ('oinniiUee  reeoj;ni/ed 
llie  need  loi  a eoinprehensive  reexainnialioii  of  bavin 
develoinnenl  wlien  it  was  Hrsl  levommeiuleil.  there  was 
.some  leliielanee  to  begin.  One  ol  the  laelors  wlneli  led 
to  this  hesilanev  on  the  part  ol  the  .Stales  doubtless  was 
the  wish  tor  greater  lead  time  so  they  eouhl  piogiam  an 
appropriate  level  of  parlieipalion  in  the  studs  In  spue 
ol  this,  the  aetivilies  of  the  Stale  repiesenlaiises  in  the 
Iramework  sluily  undertaking  were  outstanding 

The  insislenee  on  the  part  ol  the  Stales  that  the  studs 
not  be  a series  of  unilateral  plans  by  the  pinieipal 
l ederal  agencies  ss  liieh  svere  merely  added  logelhei.bul 
rather  that  the  planners  develop  a truly  coordinated  plan 
led  to  the  svay  in  svhich  the  study  svas  undei  taken  Tiom 
the  beginning,  multi-agency  and  Slate  groups  imdeiiook 
each  assigned  phase  of  the  study.  In  all  instances  the 
agencies  and  the  States  has!  representatives  on  those 
Work  (iioLips  and  Task  T'orces  in  which  ihes  ssere 
pailicularly  concemed.  and  to  which  they  Ihoiighi  ihes 
could  make  a nalerial  conliibulion. 


CHAPTER 


IN  RETROSPE 


,\s  tile  liamessork  study  was  a relatively  new 
early  elforls  to  assemble  and  aiialy/e  data  pioi 
some  inloimalioii  which  was  not  lully  used  diiiin 
liamewruk  planning  effort.  Ilowevei,  most  ol 
information  was  lecoided  in  the  technical  papen 
will  be  useful  in  liiither.  more  detailed  studies  I 
natuie  ol  the  planning  elforl  and  its  re(.|uiiemenl 
been  lully  recognized  eailiei.  some  work  could 
been  eliminated  and  other  work  channeled  to  mak 
results  moie  iiselul. 

In  the  linal  appraisal,  the  success  ol  the  sludv  in 
asciibed  to  the  tael  that  the  MHI.\('  had  a long  hi 
ol  cooperative  imdeilakings  before  this  study 
initialed,  and  that  the  activities  ol  the  Mill  AC  had  1 
a broad  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  prim 
concerning  water  and  related  land  lesource  developi 
I he  organi/alion  |iallerns  of  the  .Standing  Comm 
the  T\eculive  (iioup.  and  the  lask  Torces  v 
repoited  directly  to  the  Standing  Committee  are  list 
lollows.  Membership  ol  the  live  Work  (iioups  am 
fask  To'ces  lepoiling  to  them  is  presented  m 
.Appendix  to  which  the  Work  tlroup  conliibtiled 
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CHAPTER  1 


I 


EXISTING  SITUATION 


Tlie  planning  of  water  and  related  land  resource 
development  for  the  future  must  be  related  to  the 
current  level  of  development.  This  appendix,  "Existing 
Water  and  Land  Resources  Development”  was  formu- 
lated to  provide  the  base  for  the  Comprehensive  Lrame- 
work  Study.  The  base  was  considered  to  be  those 
resource  projects  completed  or  under  construction  in 
ld6d.  Further,  it  is  recognized  that  in  some  areas,  such 
as  the  local  and  private  sector,  development  could  be 
assessed  as  individual  units  but  is  amenable  to  sum- 
mari/.ation  by  certain  groupings. 

Data  on  water  and  related  land  resource  development 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  were  assembled  from  many 
sources.  A tabulation  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee  for  1965 
was  utilized  as  the  starting  point.  Original  data  in  this 
report  observed  no  restriction  as  to  size  of  project  or 
reservoir  capacity.  However,  additional  information 
gathered  for  this  appendix  on  reservoirs  was  limited  to 
those  with  5,000  acre-feet  capacity  and  above. 

Other  sources  of  data  included  direct  inputs  from  the 
States  and  Federal  agencies,  as  requested,  and  from  the 
State  water  plans,  as  available.  Also,  publications  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  on  “Reservoirs  of  the  United 
States”  were  utilized.  Figure  1 shows  the  location  of 
these  projects  insofar  as  practicable  covering  watershed 
projects,  major  reservoirs,  urban  local  protection, 
streambank  stabilization,  agricultural  levees,  and  average 
annual  trans-basin  water  diversions. 

Irrigation  developments  consisting  of  some  major 
projects  are  listed  in  the  data  summary,  table  1. 
However,  many  irrigation  developments  in  the  private 
sector  affect  only  small  areas  and  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  listing,  but  are  shown  on  figure  2 along  with  the 
major  developments. 

As  stated,  certain  improvements  are  small  and 
numerous.  These  have  been  consolidated  by  subbasin 
and  listed  in  table  I.  Among  these  are  the  stock  ponds, 
as  ittdicated  in  the  table,  by  total  number  and  surface 
area  lot  each  subhasin.  ,Sanilary  sewage  treatment  plants 
are  listed  showing  the  number  of  cotnmunities  and  of 
systetns  tn  the  stibbasiti,  together  with  type  of  treatment 

primary,  secondary,  ot  notie.  Major  electric  power 
plants  are  reporteil  as  mdivtdual  items,  with  plants  with 


less  than  10,000  kw  capacity  listed  only  by  number  of 
hydro,  steam,  or  internal-combustion  plants  by  subbasin. 

Water  supply  for  the  urban  areas  of  each  subbasin  is 
based  on  a population  breakdown  showing  only  the 
number  of  systetns  for  each  level  of  population  and  total 
capacity  by  million  gallons  per  day.  The  rural  area  is 
categorized  by  rural  nonfarm  serving  a population  of 
2,500  and  below,  nonfarm  individual  systems,  and 
farm  domestic  individual  systems.  j 

Major  Federal,  State,  and  local  recreation  areas  arc 
listed  in  each  subbasin.  Also,  these  are  located  by 
symbol  on  plate  1 as  National  Parks.  Monuments, 

Historic  Sites,  National  Forests,  Wilderness  or  Primitive 
areas.  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  and  major  State  and 
Federal  Recreation  areas.  Other  recreation  areas 
including  Public  Domain,  Indian  Reservations  and  Settle- 
ments, and  National  Grasslands,  with  recreation  areas 
pertinent  to  these  and  other  State  and  local  recreation 
areas,  are  shown  on  plate  2.  State.  Local,  and  Private 
Recreation  areas  are  listed  in  table  I as  to  number  and 
the  total  acreage  of  land  involved.  Land  conservation 
treatment  on  Public  Domain  land  is  summarized  in  table 
I for  each  subbasin  in  which  located. 

The  data  presented  in  table  1 depict  the  existing 
situation  for  water  and  related  resource  developments  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Projects  completed  and  under 
construction  as  of  July  1 . 1969  are  shown  for  Federal. 

State,  local,  and  private  entities  under  conditions 
described  earlier.  Financial  data  have  been  included 
where  available,  showing  total  construction  costs 
through  Fiscal  Year  1965,  and  annual  expenditures  for 
Fiscal  Years  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  The  estimated 
amount  to  complete  project  construction  after  Fiscal 
Year  1969  is  also  included.  The  starting  date  of 
construction  and  completimi  dale  arc  noted.  A detailed 
explanation  of  column  follows. 

Column  I The  name  of  each  project,  lasted  by 
location,  beginning  upstream  and  pro- 
ceeding downstream. 

Column  2 The  stream  on  which  the  project  is  located 
or  associated.  In  nursi  cases  wheie  small 
tributaries  are  named,  the  paretit  sireatn  is 
also  given. 
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Column  3 - The  Federal  or  State  agency,  local  entity, 

Rd 

- Rural  Domestic  Water 

or  private  ownership  which  constructed  or 

W 

- Water  Quality  Control 

manages  the  project  or  development. 
Column  4 - The  function  of  the  project,  identified 

WP 

Watershed  Protection 

either  as  single  or  multiple-use. 

Agency  Abbreviation 

Column  5 - A brief  description  of  the  project,  with 
specific  reference  made  to  major  features. 

SCS  - 

Soil  Conservation  Service  — 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Column  6 — Total  cost  of  project  if  constructed  or 
estimated  total  cost  if  under  construction. 

FS 

Forest  Service  Department  of 
Agriculture 

and  where  available. 

Column  7 —Cost  incurred  through  Fiscal  Year  1965. 

CE 

Corps  of  Engineers  - Department  of 
Defense 

Column  8,9,  10,  1 1 - Estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal 
years  1966  through  1969  for  projects 

BIA 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  — Department  of 
the  Interior 

under  construction. 

Column  12  — Estimated  cost  to  complete  the  project 

BLM  - 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  — Department 
of  the  Interior 

after  Fiscal  Year  1969. 
Column  13  Date  construction  began. 

BR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Department  of 
the  Interior 

Column  14  — Date  project  completed  or  estimated 
completion  date. 

BSFW 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  & Wildlife  — 
Department  of  the  Interior 

The  following  abbreviations  were  utilized  in  table  1 : 
Functions 

C — Channel  Stabilization 

NPS 

National  Park  Service  Department  of 
the  Interior 

D — Drainage 

State  Abbreviation 

E — Erosion  Control 

Colo. 

Colorado 

F — Fish  and  Wildlife 

Iowa 

Iowa 

FC  — Flood  Control  & Detention 

Kans. 

Kansas 

Fo  — Forest 

Minn. 

- Minnesota 

Gr  - Grazing 

Mo. 

Missouri 

1 - Irrigation 

Mont. 

- Montana 

M Municipal  & Industrial  Water 

Nehr. 

— Nebraska 

N — Navigation 

S.  Dak 

South  Dakota 

P — Power 

N.  Dak 

North  Dakota 

R — Recreation 

Wyo. 

Wyoming 
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Table  1 - MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  WATER  AND  RELATED  LAND  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

ACTIVE  PROGRAM 


Streu  Agency  St»t*  Function 


Procraa  in  of  DoUts 


F.T.  F.Y.  F.Y. 
!«lt>t>  19<>» 


Rei)  Rock  Lakes  Re«l  Rock 


Liu  Reservoir  ReU  Rock 
River 


Mater  Mont  1 

Users 

Irrif . 


Dikes,  roatis,  recreational 
facilities 

12S.UOO  acre-feet  storafe 


0.S4O  19iS  1980 


ia«.aj«we<a 
Historical  Area 


100  acre  historical  site  in 
Beaverhead  National  Forest 


Beaverhead  Madison 

National  Forest  River.  Big 
Hole  River, 
Red  Rock 
River 

Big  Hole  Big  Hole 

National  River 

Battlefield 

Anaconda  • Big  Hole 

Pinilar  River 

Hilderness  Area 


Ruby  River 
Reservoir 


Deer  Lodge  Boulder 

National  Forest  and  Jef- 
ferson 
Rivers 


FS  Mont  F-R- 

Fo-Cr 


NPS  Mont  R 


FS  Mont  NP 

F-R 


Mont  Mont  t 


Mont  Mont  I 


Mont  Mont  I 
MRB 


FS  Mont  F-R 

Fo-Gr 


East  Bench 
Unit,  Three 
Forks 
Division 


Beaverhead 

River 


Hebgen  U-t"  a Madison 
Reservoir  River 


Madison  River  Madison 

Canyon  Earth-  River 

quake  Geologic 
Area 

Madison  Dan  Madison 


Bt  Mont  l-F- 

FC-R 


Mont  Mont  I 


Mhitc-  Mont  1 

tail 

Irng 

Dist 

Pipe-  Mont  I 

stone 

Hater 

Users 

Assn 

Mont  Mont  P 

Power 


2.II1.01K)  acres,  20  recrea- 
tion areas,  2,900  acres  water 
surface 


sbo  acres  - Historic  site  - 
Visitor  Center,  roads, 
interpretive  facilities 

72.S26  acres  (portion  of 
Beaverhead  National  Forest) 


Canal  11. J siles  long  supply- 
ing 3,000  acres  of  land 

21  Biles  of  canals,  serving 
7 ,B00  acres 

Uaa  and  reservoir  with  capa- 
city of  58,850  acre-feet 
provides  water  for  West  Branch 
and  Vigilante  Canals 

73S,00«  acres  - 24  ivicreation 
areas.  250  acres  water  surface 


Clark  Canyon  t>aa  h Reservoir, 
a diversion  daa  and  systea  of 
canals,  laterals  and  drains 
will  furnish  water  supply  to 
21, BOO  acres  of  new  land. 
Lands  receiving  suppleaental 
supply  total  2B. 004  acres. 
Storage  2S7.1S2  acre-feet. 

Daa  and  reservoir  near  Pony. 
Capacity  1.39S  acre-feet  for 
supplenental  streaaflow  above 
Willow  Creek  Reservoir 

Storage  t>,200  acre-feet 


Storage  O.SOO  acre-feet 


200  kw  - Hydro  power 
installation  • lH«..80i'  acre- 
feet 

30,400  acres  (Portion  of 
Gallatin  National  Forest) 


4,000  ku  hydro  powet  Inxial- 
Utiun  - *1  ,070 


0.2Bb  3.222  l9oii  l9o5 


Norwegian  Norwegtai 

bas  Creek 


Storage  l,4t.O  acre-feet 


Fnnis  NFH  Madlsoi 

River 


('.allatln  Gallatin 

National  Forest  River 


Spanish  Peaks  i.allatin 
Priaitive  Area  River 


BSFM  Mont  F coMplete  redesign  and  enlarge-  5.300 

•ent  of  Fish  Hatchery 
500,000  pond  capacity  - 
160  acres 

FS  Mont  F-R  691,000  acres,  12  recrea- 

Fo-Or  tlonal  areas,  16,000  acres 
water  surface 

FS  Mont  OP  500,000  acres  (portion  of 

R-F  Gallatin  National  Forest) 

Mont  Mont  J Reservoir  with  capacity  of  0.711 

MRB  8.027  acre-feet.  4.11  oiles 

of  canals,  supplenental  water 
for  16,000  acres  of  land 


Heloii;i  \ .illov  I 'nil 


Table  1 (Continue<l) 


>aae 

Ofryglopaent  Stjr«M  ^^**L 

UPPER  MISSOURI  SUBBASIS  (CONT'^ 

BozMian  NFH  Bridget  BSFM  Mont 

Creek. 

CroM  Creek  Puap  Mi550uri  BR  Moni 

Unit,  Three  River 

Forks  Division 


Broadwater  Missouri  Mont  Mont 

Missouri  River 

Division 


Chessaan 

Reservoir 


beaver  City  Mont 

Creek  of 

Helena 


canyon  Ferry  Missouri  Bk  Mont 

Unit , Helena-  River 

Creat  Fells 
Division 


Helena  Valley  Missouri  BR  Mont 

Unit,  Helena-  River 

Great  Falls 
Division 


Helena 

National 

Forest 

Hauser  Uaa 
and  Reservoir 


Gates  of  the 
Mountain  Mil- 
derness  Area 

Holler  Daa 
Reservoir 


North  Fork 
Saith  River 
Beservoir 

South  Side 
Lanai 


Missouri 

River 


Missouri 

River 


Missouri 

River 


Missouri 

River 


North  Fork 

Saith 

River 

Saith 

River 


FS  Mont 


Mont  Mont 

Power 

Co 

FS  Mont 


Mont  Mont 

Power 

Co 


Mont  Mont 


Mont  Mont 

NRB 

Mont  Mont 


Florence  Canal  Saith 
River 


Bob  Marshall  sun  River  FS  Mont 

Milderness  Area 


Lewis  and  Sun,  Belt  FS  Mont 

Clark  National  4 Mussel- 

Forest  shell 

Rivers 

Milan  Reservoir  Saith  and  Mont  Mont 

Ford  Creek 


Sun  River  Sun  Mont 

Project  River 


Nil  low  Creek  Nil  low  Mont  Mnnt 

haa  < reek  NRB 


Vaughn 


Sun  River  Ct  Mont 


Benton  l.ake  Missouri  BSFN  Mont 

Nik  River 


_Func  lj_«^ Descrtpt  i 


Prograa  in  Millions  of  Dollars 

fcst.  Thni  F.Y.  F.Y.  f.Y.  F.Y. 

Total  ivoS IV«»ti  190?  li<^S  1909 


Schedule  (W) 

Pro- 

sal.  .:cted 

to  Cv-pn 

Coap.  Start  non 


F-I 


MI.1 


Addition  and  Renovation  of  1.100  0.^10 

existing  hatcherv 

Puaping  plant,  canals  I.BM  l.'4S 

laterals  and  drains  to  serve 
S,0J1  acres  of  land,  replacing 
lands  inundated  hy  tanvon 
Ferrv  Reservoir.  Soae  drain- 
age conetructlon  rewains  to  he 
coapleted . 


Concrete  diversion  daa  across  l.IBN  1.18N 
the  Missouri  near  Toston,  Mont. 

48.2  ailes  of  canal  to  irrigate 
21 ,000  acres 


0.B90  U9i  197S 

0.001  o.oos  o.oso  0.0)1  i9ss  im:>4 


1959  194(1 


I.Y53  acre-feet  of  storage 


l‘»0e 


I-P-F-  eanvon  Ferrv  Dan  (,  Reservoir  29.5.V.'  29.532  1^*"^ 

FC-M-k  k Canyon  Ferry  Powerplant . 

<.ai-acity  5u,000  iw.  outlet 
sn  jan  serve*,  mars  of 
Helena  Valiev  Unit.  Through 
storage  and  regulation,  Or.it 
IS  kcv  to  ups'rean  and  down- 
strean  irrigation  .ievelojaent . 

Storage  2,»)Vi>.9.M)  *.  e,.-fret. 

1-M-F-  Punping  plant  a'  i anvon  Ferrv  15.14i)  l.V.*o4  0.194  0.150  <'  14^  O.pn  O.oo*  195’  ly^l 

R [lac.  Main  Canal,  regulating 

reservoir  and  canals,  laterals 
and  drains,  constructed  to 
serve  14,14?  acres  of  new 
land.  Citv  of  Helena  receives 
nuntcipal  water  fron  project 
works.  Sane  canal  lining 
and  drains  renain  to  ne  con- 
structed. .Storage  lO.SbS 
acre-feet 

F R 730.000  acres.  12  recreation  19W  Conti- 

Fo-Gr  areas,  240  acres  water  surface  nuing 

Prograe 


p 17,000  kw.  Hvdro  power 

installation,  52.090  acre- 
feet 

NP  28,000  acres  (portion  of 

F-R  Helena  National  Forest) 


1932 


Conti- 

nuing 

Prograa 


P 38,400  kw,  Hvdro  power 

installation,  240,400  acre- 
feet 


I Daa  and  storage  reservoir,  0.310  0,310 

I,  for  acre -feet 

I Canal  13.2  ailes  long  for  0.044  0."44 

2.000  acres 

1 16,3  ailes  of  canals  using  u.l~3  0.1*3 

8.000  acre-feet  of  Nelson 
Reservoir  storage  per  vear 

F-R  240,000  acres  (portion  uf 

NP  Lewis  and  Llark  National 

Forest  1 

F-R  1,858.000  acres.  25  recrea- 

FoCr  tion  areas.2.7flo  acres  water 

surface 


I Two  daas  to  create  offstreaa  <>.41l  0.411 

reservoir  with  capacity  of 
10,000  acre-feet  and  10.* 
at les  of  canal 

I-F-P  Glhson  ('«•  4 Reservoir  in.»i41  I0.t>41 

FC  diversion  daas,  offstreaa 

storage  reservoirs  iPishkun 
and  Willow  (.reeki  and  svstea 
of  canals,  laterals  amt 
drains  serve  90,<)4‘>  acres  of 
land.  Total  storage  I84.00H 
acre-feet . 

t Daa  and  reservoir  with  i'.329  0.329 

capacity  of  18.000  acre 
feet . 


FC  12.5?0  foot  levee  and  0.438  O.HIS  0.024 

appurtenant  works 

F Riprap,  recreation  2.0(M'  l.lOO  0.210 

facilities,  roads 

0 

P lh.800  kw  - Hvdro  power 

instal lat ion 


0.355 


193b  1930 

l«3t>  1959 


1953  19bl 


l“29  conti- 
nuing 
Prograa 

1899  lonti- 
nuing 
Prograa 

1950  1951 


190* 


192? 


193b  193U 


1108  l«*o9 

0.090  192N  1*»'5 


1 1 


vVJ 


Table  1 (Continued) 


frogrut  in  Millions  of  bolUn 


3S.000  k«  - Hydro  pOMcr 
installation 


48,000  kv  - Hydro  power 
installation 


45.000  kw  - Hydro  power 
installation,  13.260  acre- 
feet 

48.000  kw  - Hydro  power 
installatimi 


Teton  Mont 
Co-op 

Reser- 


Oike  and  revetaent  - 
S-ton  filled  - 1,360  feet 
pilot  canal  excavation 
1,200  feet 

Storafe  90,000  acre-feet 


Blackfect 
Indian  Irriga- 
tion Project 


Pondera  Mont 

County 

Canal 

Valier  Mont 
Und  8 

water 


Scenic,  natural, 
scientific,  glaciers 
lakes.  Visitor  centers, 
roads,  trails,  caaping, 
picnicking  and  interpre- 
tive facilities. 

1,013,100  acres. 

33,094  acres  projected. 

37.000  acres  presently 
under  ditch.  Six  diver- 
sion daas,  3 storage  daas 
and  reservoirs  (Two  aedicine. 
Pour  Homs  and  Kipp  Lake) 

31.000  acre-feet.  S22 
Biles  of  canals  and 
laterals. 

Storage  31,000  acre-feet 


Storage  112,000  acre-feet 


FC-R  1 • FRS 


0.246  0.028  O.OSl 


I-F'  Tiber  Daa  and  Reservoir 

FC-R  coaplcted  and  serving 

M recreation,  flood  control 

and  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes.  Construction 
of  irrigation  features 
127,000  acres  of  land  has 
been  deferred.  Storage 
1,368.157  acre-feet. 


0.175  2.0S1  2.499  13.003  1953  1956 


Tetun  Co-op  Tet«n 


ilea  and  reiiervolr  uitb 
capacity  of  4,000  acre- 
feet 


Farmers  Co-op  Teton 
Klver 


Consists  of  tian  .ind  ret 
voir  wltl>  cap.iclty  of 
830  acre-feet  for  500  > 
of  land 


Storage  5,500  acre-fevi 


Hrady  Sont  I 
Irri- 
gation 


Storage  3 , )0<1  acte-leet 


Arkley  Mont  t 

Lake 

dater 

I'aera 

Aaa'n 


Storage  dan  for  5,635  acre- 
feet  and  28  miles  of  canal 
for  tpprnximately  6,000 
acies  of  land 


a>Mrlea  H.  ‘Sissn^iri 

Rusael,  W8  River 


Rehab  1 1 It  at  ton  of  divers 
daa  serving  1 ,50«)  acres 


Recreation  fariilttes. 
roads,  ponds 


orl  Peek  l):im  \iul  Re\er\oir 


Koekv  Koy's  Keerejtion  C imiplev 


Table  ) (Continued) 


Ptu 

irran  io  'Ullioni 

. uf  [kollatc 

schedule 

Pr..- 

•trees. 

:>tdtc- 

fuort  loi 

11  description 

Kst. 

lotal 

Tiiru 

If' 

r.T.  F.T 

1961  l9o7 

F.T.  F 

1-w.R  Hiv 

tn 

UMSD. 

itact 

je. ted 
-jnple- 
t lUR 

v?PlR  MJSSOCkl 

V*h 

ll*«o>ir  i 
<i>'cr 

nrp- 

‘toot 

F 

'Wadtw  Javelopaeiii  , 
fences,  Jikei. , c.Mds, 
puDip-  ami  iMiildlnys 

l.fi/l 

Q.CM.;.  0.«W.n 

l.n.i:- 

Wo? 

1»H  ■ 

-p:-r 

• :>••  ■ 1 

•c  «n 

rftver 

■ItMlt 

■Sont 

1 

vccraiie  renervoirs  and 
1 Jiver.itfn  oa.w  storini^ 
l-',n^  acri— feet. 

■ lien  of  canal'll  diversion 
11. I**-*  tcre-feet 

1.071 

;‘itp 

19  19 

Leh.  :«<».• 

Ft  r» 
Cre.-t- 

iw»  ri  • 

can 

fork 

•»..  it 

1 

storarie  4,?j5  scre-teet 

ut% 

OufA.J  nj»r 

Fork 

- 

»iver 

Sont 

'Umt 

I 

Storage  7,iKl^  acre'feet 

19  19 

in-.**#!!* 

Sttcel- 
st  reel. ) 

■‘rp*-* 

••■.ell 

’ errs 

•Virr 

I 

Storage  21,10i  aire-teet 

xnt  i - 
Ruin,' 
gran 

JrfWBOflr  i'rc«». 

‘5*»-.!»e  1 * 
SKf  1 1 
tl  Vr  1 

F' 

- F<S.  l.-itJ')  a.  U—feel 

I'.DST 

i..no 

. fJhn 

ivn- 

■iir  •Vli^ 

-JSf.- 

l»nr 

Fencei.  .rruttofe  repair 

.'.070 

IQ 

kiviT 

lit 

.Kit 

•UlOT 

I 

Feservf.lt  capiflty 
acre-feet  aiic  riles  of 

canals 

1.317 

1.  il7 

!-■ 

l9.i 

l«ut..rr 

lu-.-el- 
• •■rl  1 

'fc.nt 

■kmt 

hf  miles  of  canals  serving 
III,  I'H.  ai  res 

l.Uf.r 

1 .OhO 

'.-in 

• inna'CC 
trrl- 

I’tir 

< rte» 

1 

'..ike  and  canal  located  IS 
Biles  nort'ieas!  <>f 
Wlnnett.  Lake  riparitv 
19, '>11.  acre-feel.  .'at<*r 
supply  ussially  apptoxi- 
rately  <>,500  acre-feet 

luf- 

-'.196 

lus- 

191« 

r^ell- 

ft  .••« 

H'Ot 

'Vipt 

1 

Uoiage  reservoir  eitli  a 
ca;  i Ity  -f  s.iRiJ  itie- 
feet 

■.iv: 

l^Vt 

lo-s 

P.  tf  •.»  1 

‘let 
>.l!t  « 
r»*»*» 

U-.l 

-■< 

1 

Par.  and  reservoir  to  st'-re 
V ,1*1:  41  re-leet.  1 ?.  1 
ml*s  >f  •-.mils  »i..' 
l lg  t > , 1 •'■  ■■  re* 

'.-9H 

l«-> 

195* 

tk'» 

• Her 
rer» 

V«  u 

Feiues , structure , 
re<- 1 - . It l .It  ion 

. ,'lh*’ 

■-  •! 

1 « “ 

ItR  1 

• «1  •»  t ••• 

j.  ir 

•t  ■ 
re  . 

.inett 

Irrl 

•tool 

: 

•Storage  acre-feel 

i l.ter 
reek  i 

“■ 

‘ >ft  IV  » -M'S 

'(.-.••jurt 

•i 

.lot 

fi.-i- 

M’servoir  capai if 
19  ,s  1 , 1 .icre-'.eei . 
installed  powet  capacit- 
loS.-lOn  ew 

r'7.M0 

-..r 

'.U.  u.ldS 

•-  **' 

I9n 

Lf 

< mile* 

Milk 

Hiver 

R<lkN 

Mont 

f 

Pitching,  structures, 
fences 

0.120 

0.020 

0.  lOU 

1941 

1980 

Diih^Uesu  >NV 

Mjik 

River 

»SfK 

Mont 

f 

Fences,  aajn  structure 
replaceaent 

f>.450 

0.050 

0.400 

193- 

1983 

Rnckv  Boy'« 
liecreat  ion 

Loaplei 

Reaver 
t reek 

Chip  Horit 

pewt 
Tribe 
of 

Rorkv 
Roy'  % 

Reservation 

K 

80  acre  tourist  coaple- 
■ith  restaurant,  lodge, 
■otel  and  pheasant  far*. 
Munting  and  fishing  on 
reservat ion 

0.337 

0.002 

0.33S 

1969 

1970 

l(«vr* 

MiU 

River 

CE 

Mont 

Ft 

Two  earthf 1 11  daas , 
channels,  levees 

1.826 

1 . 826 

19S3 

1«S7 

fort  Helknap 
i rri|dt  ten 
Project 

Milk 

River 

RIA 

Mont 

1 

13,3»0  acres.  Milk 
River,  Puck  Creek,  and 
Three  Mile  ihiits.  t>ne 
storage  daa.  3 diversion 
daas,  1 puap  plant,  28- 
Bile  auin  canal,  J17  aiJe 
laterals.  Proiect  owns 
1/7  of  Fresno  Paa. 

10,47*  acres  under  ditch. 

1.611 

0.861 

0.043  0,007 

0.007  0.00" 

0.6R6 

1893 

1980 

Fort  eeUnep 
IrriRetton  l*ntt 
eitcel lereouei 

Trtho- 
« tarie*  of 
Milk  River 

RU 

Mont 

I 

l,'05  acres  in  freaux. 
Rig  «ana.  Peoples  Creek 
and  Rrown  Units 

0.5i4 

0.3%4 

• 893 

196S 

/ j 


Fresno  Dam  And  Resersoir 


Box  Elder  Creek 


Table  1 (Continued) 


N«ae  of 
Dovelopaont 


Schodule  (FY) 

Progr—  in  Millions  of  Dollars  Pro- 

^1.  ]«ct*d 

Est.  Thru  F.Y.  F.r.  F.Y.  F.Y.  to  Co«pie- 

Tot*l  1965  1966  1967  1906  1969  Cowp.  Start  tipn 


UPPER  MISSOURI  SUBHASIW  lC0tCr*0) 


Slack  Coulee 
N«R 


F Ditchifi|,  riprap,  fences, 

structure  replaceaent 


F Diking,  ditching, 

recreation  facilities 


Keeitt  Lake  NMR  Milk 
River 


F Hater  nanageaent 


I-Rd  Storage  1,040  acre-feet 


FC  Strengthening  existing 
levees 


Daa  and  reservoir  with 
capacity  of  7,010  acre- 
feet,  serving  7,000 


HilW  River 
Project 


Snerhurne  Lakt  Jax  and 
■-eservoir  on  Swift 
Citrent  Crook,  Ft**sno 
Dan  a Re»ervoir  on  Milk 
Xivei  and  ••ystoir.  of 
diver>«ion  , off- 

•ittfa'i-  ro»>'fvolr 
(Nelson) , a punping 
plant,  canals,  '.atrrals, 
and  drains  pr>'vide 
fat-lKtles  to  serve 
120,761  ocres  of  land. 
Total  ^ttirage  .'B0,7'TD 
acre-feet.  Project 
pt>'vid«*»  for  diversion 
of  115,000  acre-feet 
of  uait-r  annually  fr‘vr 
Sc . Mary’s  River  to 
'Ussourl  Hasln,  Milk 
River. 


Collins  Head- 
cut  Drop 


i«id  Pot 
Detent  ton 


FC-Rd  Storage  1.535  acre-feet. 


FC-Rd  Storage  3.100  acre-feet 


Triple  Lross 
Detention 

Grub 

Detention 

Gut  Shot 
Detention 

Fort  Peck 

Irrigation 

Project 


Hlseourl 
Klver  and 
Trlbs. 


F-FC  Storage,  4,787  acre-feet 


F-FC-  Storage,  3,963  acre-feet 


F-FC  Storage,  3,175  acre-feet 


23,230-acre  project.  15,U00 
acres  under  ditch.  One 
storage  dan  (Little  Porcu- 
pine) 3,900  acre-feet.  »>ne 
diversion  dan,  8 punps,  20 
miles  main  canal.  152  miles 
of  laterals. 


Missouri  Mont  ;ionC 
River 


Storage  591  acre-feet  for 
bOtJ  acres 


Bainvlllc  FC 
Project 


FC-t  Dam  and  reservoir,  capacity 
2,300  acre-feet,  also  3 
canals 


Carroll 

Reservoir 


Boa  Elder 
Creek 


Plenty-  Sheri-  Mont 

wood  dan 

Creek  Countv 

Big  .Muddy  SCS  Mont 

River 


1,329  acre-feet  storage 


FC-K  1 PitK  4.763  ecre-feei 


Medicine  Lekc 
MUR 


Big  Muddy 
Reservoir 


Livestock 

Ponds 


Big  -Muddv  Rooee-  Mont 
River  velt 

County 
& URB 


Riprap,  structure  icpair 


I Storage  ll.iHJO  acte-feet 


22,000  ponds,  65,000  acres 
surface  area 


Table  1 (Continued) 


FtoatA*  iR  ‘iintHllB  oi  lioU<I» 


Ocvulopaent 
LPPER  :iISSOCRI 


Stceoa  Aattucy  (^tate  FunctiJn 


Lsc.  Thru 

Total  19«)S 


F.T.  K.Y. 

I9t7 


Schedule  (fY> 

Bal.  j«ctad 

to  v.osple* 

Co«p.  Start  lion 


Public  bomaln  Missouri  SU-t 

Land  Klvcr 

Conservation  6 Trlbs. 

rreatmesic 


E-f'C  ‘ii,0OO  acres  ConcouriRi;, 
ptttini;,  lurrowinti,  deep 
tillage,  water  spreading 


iacer  Supply 
Population  vategory 
Lrban 

‘Tver  100,000 
W-IUO.OOO 
10-50,000 
2.5-10,000 
Kucal  Nonfaro) 
to  2,500 
Sonf arm 

(Individual  systems) 
Farm  Joacstic 
(Individual  systems) 


Sanitary 

freatnent  Plants 
)88  CoBSBunitles 


State,  Local, 
and  Private 
Recreation 
Areas 


:<umbcx 

Popular  loi< 

Svsteos 

Served 

MOD 

1 

72,000 

1 >.  1 

3 

49  ,0*)0 

n.7 

8 

39 .000 

5.3 

8) 

55,000 

n.O 

51,000 

1.8 

50.000 

1.7 

dumber  Prinary  Secundaty  > 

:>vsteBA  Ireataent  Tteacoe 

nt  Trer 

80  14 

6b 

Suaber  of 

Type 

Areas 

Acres 

State 

bS 

80.5*5 

Local 

47 

1,070 

lauMi  of 

Ovveioptwnt  Stream 


Aiten>.  y State  Fun-.-eton Oe><-rtption 


YLLUtWsr.m  S-BlvASl.: 


Tvton  '>-itlt>nal  YelT 
F-»r«st  SioH' 


F-R-Ur  bS.OOO  acres 


Teti’n  »lldiT-  Vvll<" 

iieS't  Area  scone 


rs  Wyo  F-K 


27d,OO0  acies  In  tn« 
Stioshone  *>ati>inal  Forest 


Ye  1 1 .>WHi.*n*»  Yell*»w- 

• ati->nal  Par)-  stone 

Rivet 


;iPS  Wyo  R 
Mont 
Id  alio 


St enir -sclent if ic , Natural . 
••eysets,  '-'t  Springs,  Falls, 
• aovona , ttv  , S'isttot 
Centers,  Roads,  Marinas, 
CaaplnR.  PKnit'sinK,  Icails. 
Interpretive  taciiities,  et.- 


iNti£e.  rnttlw.s  ■>(  ;ac* 
Miitside  of  .asiii,  ‘ ,'1.,-vei  , 
c-x  ala  i.  i < nt  ire  ; at  • 


■Sort‘1  sbuHl.i'i 

Ab«ar<  » I River 

■ i l.lernesH 


Stios  lone  Slijalid 

• at  tonal  F«>te-(  -•m>J  , 


wontl- 

nuing 

Program 


'ivstlt.  Last- 
aeser  Vi>t  t 


fret  of 


Hear  cantn 
Ptlsilive 
irea 


rs  Mimr  r-K  17).  > 


.«u  L >dge 
auc)  C'eo* 


• ' resets  ITS  arid  * miles 

• < -«nals  . • t . It y il . 7] 

• r r •'  ret  '•ippieoerUrt  • 

1 1 U-at . r lot  ,■*'►'  an  • 


ewl  % s -■  lar»  sre»  • 

• «t  I 'nal  f 'r<*- 1 gfa*  ■ 
>t  ^et 


las.  . .nil* 
nutnc 
froetar 


(iulkitin  \:ilionnl  Forest 


Coonev  Resen oir 


Soiilli  \bs;irok;i  Uilderiiess  \re;i 
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M 


Name  of 

Dyv«;Iop»rnt  Stream  Agency  State  Function 

YtLUWTONb  SUBBASIN  (Cont'«l) 


Cotlonwo\>d 

Kesecvolr 


CoCtonwootl  Mont 
Creek  URb 

(SItielda 
Klver) 


CItanne)  inprovenent  2,8A 
feet;  levees  2.250  feel 


Lie  Ingstoii 
Ditch 


Huntley  Project  Yellow- 


F-R-Gt-  1 .010, CX)0  acres  - 4,600 

FR  acres  water  for  recreation 

(also  in  L'pper  Hissoutl 
Subbasin) 

1 Diversion  canal  to  supply 

},U8U  acres  of  land.  10.2 
Miles  of  canals. 

1-M-  Stutage  - 600  acre-feet. 

F-K  Diversion  dagi,  relift 

pumping  plant,  offstream 
storage,  and  system  of 
canals,  laterals  and 
drains  serve  27,256  acres 
land. 


Sweet-  Mont 

glass 

Canal 

and 

Keser' 


Storage  *1,710  acre-leet 


Storage  >,720  acre-feet 


Hailstone 

N*WK 


Gont rol  structure 


llalfbreed 
Lake  VUK 


Water  f aci lit les 


Red  Lodge  Mont  Mont 


Stor.ige  26, Ids  acre-f«et 


Strati  fled 
Priml t Ive 


F-R  21*6, OOtJ  acres  in  .Sliosh.n 

National  Forest 


Prank  bird 
Power  Plant 


Mont  Mont 
Power 


Mont  Mont 
Power 


Steam  Power  Plant 
I 72,800  kw  capar it  y 


F-R-  27,1X10  . 
Gr-Fo 


Shoshone  FS 
River 


F-R  506,000  acres  in  Shoshone 

National  Port'*i( 


North  Fork  Wyo  Wyo 

Popo  Agle 

River 


177,0(X)  acres  in  Sltoshoi 
Natlon.ll  Forest 


Wind  RIA  Wyo 

River 


56,891)  acre  project  con- 
sisting of  tlie  Upper  Wind. 
-loitnHlowtt,  left  Hand,  .ind 
Little  Wind  Units,  an<l  the 
La*!,  la  1 1 -River  Ion  ptojett. 
1R,R55  acres  under  dltrb. 
Nine  diversion  dams  arwl 
6 storage  dans  with 
17,000  arre-feet  capa>  liv 
will  supply  water  to 
project  through  6H2  nlles 
of  canals  and  laterals. 


70,<H)0  arres  in  Shushoi 
Natlon.tl  Forest 


1«17  font  I - 
nulng 
P r og  r an 


i 


Hutt.ilo  liill  l»;im  \nd  Ki'MTMiir 


WMMiv  ifclto  Jfv^nr  j 

1 tS^  t 

Table  1 IContinuedl 


•4«^  uf 
JgVif  lOpBWIU 
Yl  LLOWSro.\».  ii 


lUveriun 

Project 


Boy^ra  Unit 

Boy»en 

Division 


Owl  Creek  Unit 
Bighorn  Bssin 
Division 


Hsnover-Bluf  f 
UniC>  Hlgtiorn 
Basin  Dlvi<>ion 


Sunaoino 


Shell  Reservoir 


Sh.n  CUnal 


'•reyhiil  I 


Shoshone 

Project 


Righorn 
Sat  tonal 
Forest 


Bighorn  (anyon 
Sat (ona I 
Mei  rest  ioii 
Area 


Coster 
Vat ional 

Forest 


< row  youth 
Casp 


Profiran 


1*  ‘I'l'i*  . . . AnenvV  State  __F^ucu  t ion 

. .^riabl.s  (Cont'.ll 


t >it . 

lot  al 


Piro 
1 tb> 


F.y, 

J 


Wind  HR 

River 


Wind  HR 

River 


S.  Folk  Rf 
i\t’.  Creek 
(Higtiori 
River J 


Highurn  BK 
River 


Wyo  I-F-  Bull  Lake  Reservoir  on  Al.4«7  1i».l’, 

I’-R  Bull  Lake  Creek,  tribu- 

tary to  Wind  Rivet,  and 
diversion  Jaa  on  Wind 
River  with  syaten  of 
off»tre.ie>  storage,  Pilot 
Butte  Rcerwolr,  ran.ils, 
laterals  and  drains  serve 
'rA.iS'*  acres.  Piiwer  jiUnt 
Installed  capacity  is 
1,600  kw.  Ti>tal  sti'iage 
189,000  acre-feef . 


Wyo  1-P-  Boysen  liao  6 Reservoir  and  JI.H15  li.R!* 
FC-F-k  Boysen  P.Jwer  plant.  Power 
i<lant  capacity  Is  15,000  kw. 

Ti.e  storage  and  regulation 
I'nii  is  key  to  upstreaei  and 
d«iwn‘trcain  developaent. 

Storage  952,000  acfe-teet. 


Wyo  t-FC-  Anchor  Dan  B Reservoir  and  6.220  5.590 

F-R  pumping  from  Bighorn  Riv.-r 
will  provide  suppleDencat 
water  supply  Cor  12,9^1 
acres  of  land.  Storage 
12 , )54  acre-feet . 


Pumping  plants  from  c.rnals  5.025  4.)67 

supplied  by  diversion  fron> 

river  serve  7,441  acres  of 

land.  Some  drainage  and 

minor  construction  underway. 


Greybull  Grey-  Wyo 

Rivet  b\iU 

Valiev 

Irrl- 

gacivin 

District 


Irrigation  rcservor  for  <1.575 

supplemental  Irrigation  of 
about  52,000  acres.  Reser- 
voir capacity  nearly  51,000 
acre-feet . 


Shell  'Wyo 

Creek 


Storage  reservoir  i >n-  0.''8s 

strucced  with  funds 
Oort  wed  from  Wyoming 
Vatural  Resources  HoHrd. 

St-»ragc  capacity  l.«»50 
acre-feet  to  irrigate 
2,700  acres  of  land. 


o.oi: 


0.0O6 


11. JJ5 


19,'t 


19  M 


19«h  1953 


n.r'85 


0.096  i).(147  •.151  J956  J97- 


0.12O  0.055  0.1h7  j.li:  O.IA-  1955  197.' 


Shell  Wyo 

‘•anal 

Co 


Rcd.Ahi  I Itatlon  14  miles 
existing  canal  system. 


|v  H 


l9-.a 


tilglu*rn  Ch  Wvo  FC 

River 


Levees  R,4«i0  f.-et  long 


Sliosiione 

River 


Bighorn 

River 

tongue 

River. 

Powder 

River 


BR 


FS 


l-P-  Kutiato  Bill  ilaiu  and  Hesrr- 

Ft-R-F  voir.  In(i.<des  h.-il’ 

I Glio5h.)ne  Power  Plant  and 

He.trt  >icH»ntaln  Power  Plant  - 
5,0011  »w.  System  of  canals 
diversion  dams,  off>tteai* 
reserv.>lr«.  literals,  and 
drains  serve  88,241  acres, 
total  St*. rage  421, '*80 
acre-feet . 


Wyo 


F-R-l- 

Cr-Fo 


1,114,000  actes  - 4,(KU1 
acres;  recreation  w.cter  - 
one  maj-ir  prirililve  area. 
12  Irrigation  reservoirs. 


Bighorn  .9PS  >lont  g 
River  Wyo 


Still-  FS  lont  F-K-(.- 

w.iter  pg 

River , 

Hock 
Creek . 
tongoe 
Ri‘/er, 

Powder 

River 

Rla<h  » r.*w  'ht'if  R 

faoven  trihe 

Frees 


Yelliwtall  Reservoir,  .’1.124 

recre.nion,  scenic,  natural. 

Visitor  Lenier,  roads, 
tamping  picnicking,  trails, 

I'Jterpret  ive  fa.  I]  I r tes  . 
etc.  Cil.TiHl  A.  res. 

1 ,<8)9, 1)0*1  a.  r*‘S  - 1, ')*>'< 
acres  re.reati<>n  warcr. 


l"-.iire  voutit  ramp  f .|  ,r..w  i,«9.; 

hrtvs  ind  girls.  lU-c r ea H.«i , 

. .tnservat  ton . sn«i  vducall.'u 
are  provi.led. 


l.ie<  1 


i’6*  Ccnll- 
nurng 
Progr  an 


2.  119 
(taru 
FY-681 


7>,as'. 


1 •**.«  tonr  i- 
nuing 
Pr.'grae 


l'**5  Lrmti* 

mting 

Pt..gras 


. le. 


Yellowlail  Dam  And  Reservoir 


Miles  City  National  Fish  Matchers 


’ ' ^ ' 1 

\ * i 

^ ^ i 

>- 

1 
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Prograa  In 

Htlllons  of  Dollars 

5 -nedulc  1F3) 
Pro- 

.iao>e  of 
U«ve loOBMRt 

Streaa  Axencv  State 

Function 

Description 

u>t . 
Total 

n.ru  F.Y. 

I'^h5  19(i6 

F.Y.  F.Y.  F.Y. 

1967  I9b«  lvn9 

Kal. 

to 

jected 

Lonple- 

YLLLUWSTUSK  SL'Bll.\Sl\  ((.onf’d) 

Ycllowcal  1 
Unit  , Lower 
Bighorn 
Division 

Bighorn  BK  Mont 

Klver  b>yo 

l-P-F-  YtHfwt.i 
KC-it*  and  Yi-]l. 

T Powetplv 

250, noo  i 

il  Da.il  S Keservolt 
L>widil  Power  Plant, 
nt  cajiai.  iCy  Is 
kw.  Provision  !■» 

40.8IH) 

h4.777  13.1146 

1.487  2.477  3,110 

1.953 

19h7 

In  d<tn  to  •ift'/e  f'ltuKr 
tiarOln  Unit,  and  fpsecvoir 
wtU  alao  nerve  •inUs  tn 
Yeilowntone  Valiev  thrnut;h 
scordtie  4»tl  ■itdbll  Irat  Ion 
of  flows.  Total  storaK* 
1,178,15')  H.re-foeC. 


Crow 

Irrigation 

Project 

Pryor 

Creek 

Blgliorn 

River , 

Little 

Bighorn 

River 

BtA 

Munt 

I-F-R 

50,612-acre  project.  Nine  5.402 

diversion  danii, , am*  Willow 

Creek  storage  dam  ?3,')00 

acre-feet,  supply  water  t“ 

various  units  of  project 

through  U)3  Ellies  of  main 

canal  and  315  miles  of 

laterals  and  siiblaietals 

and  17  miles  nf  open 

drains.  40,000  acres 

presently  under  ditch. 

3.333 

0.075 

0.  330 

1.664  1HH5 

198U 

Custer 
Bate lef ield 
'•'at  Iona  1 
'fonument 

NPS 

Mont 

R 

iiiscorlc  - Site  of  battle  0.94R 

between  Custer  and  Indians, 

Visitor  Center,  roads, 
trails,  interpretive 
facilitieh,  etc.  765  acres. 

0.988 
(th  ru 
FY-68) 

1886 

Coni 1- 
nuing 
Program 

Coster 
Ratt lef  leld 
Recreat ion 
Complex 

Little 

Bighorn 

River 

Crow 

Tribe 

•lont 

K 

60-acre  commercial  development  1.717 
fnr  tourists  visiting  Custer 
Battlefield.  Fad  1 it ies  wi 1 1 
Include  a lodge,  cestaiir.tnt , 
motel,  grandstand,  and 
Heritage  Patk. 

0.002 

1.715  1969 

1971 

Bighorn  - 
Tullock 

Bighorn 

River 

Hont 

Mont 

1 

Diversion  dan;  capacity  0.058 

4,8bO  acre-feet,  26.4  miles 
of  canals.  .Serves  1,620 
acres . 

0.058 

19*0 

194. 

Pumping 

Project 

Ycll(W- 

River 

Mont 

Mont 

I 

Hlgli  and  low  Hit  pulping  0.557 

plants,  27.64  miles  of  canals 
and  12.36  Exil«<c  of  t.svis- 
nission  lines.  Serves  7, 600 
acres  of  land. 

0.55? 

l<»*fi 

1949 

Forsyth 

Yellow- 

Ch 

Mont 

FC 

Levees  I3,00i'  feel  long.  0.255 

'*.255 

1047 

p*9 

River 

Keirnev  1 ake 

North 
Fork  of 
'iouth 
Plney 
Creek 

Wyo 

1 

Reservoir  for  suppleneiital  i).3<)0 

irrigation  with  e.ipacity 
of  4,275  acre-feet. 

MIH'W  Park 
Reservi'l  r 

So.itli 

PIncy 

Creek 

Wyo 

t-M 

Reservoir  f«>r  supplemental  U.2M 

irrigation,  stock  and 
domestic  purposes,  capacity 
4 ,1 30  acre-feet . 

Lake  jc  Snec 

Plney 

Creek 

l-M 

Multiple-purpose  reservoir  - 
■MipplefH-nlal  Irtlnatlon. 
slock  and  domestic  purposes  - 
proposed  industrial  and 
P'lwer  purposes  - capacity 
about  55,00*3  acre-feet. 

Cloud  Peak 
Primitive 
Area 

Clouds  Peak 
Reservoi r 

Bighorn 

Rivet 

South 
Fork  of 
South 
Plney 
Creek 

FS 

Wyo 

Wyo 

F-R 

1 

137,000  acres  in  Bigliorn 
National  Forest 

Reservoir  for  supplemental  0.122 

Ir rigat ion ; capacl t y 
3, 4011  acre-feel. 

19  32 

Cont l- 
nulng 
Piogtam 

Sheridan 

Coose  4 

Little 

Goose 

Creeks 

fTongiie 

Klver) 

CF. 

Wyo 

FC 

Utannel  improvement,  levees  2.100 

and  floodwalts 

1.282 

1*61 

Tongue  River 
Reservoir 

Tongue 

River 

Mont 

WRK 

Mont 

I 

Dam  and  storage  reservoir,  1.547 

73,950  acre-feel  laparlty. 

1.547 

1937 

14.19 

N<*rthero 

Cheyenne 

Irrlgatloti 

Project 

Klver 

RIA 

Miutl 

1 

5.755-arre  project,  7.5*W3  0.457 

ac.-r-feet  storage  in  Tongue 
■>lvei  Reservoir.  50u  acres 
f>i  esent  Iv  Irrigated. 

0.322 

O.Din 

o.nid  n.OlO  0.01  1 

.29'.  l«.  ' 

2 V'..‘ 

Hut  rlik  I ss 

Tongue 

River 

Mont 

Mont 

1 

■ilvetsitm  for  1,00(1  acre  O.U27 

feet  an.l  . miles  of  canals. 

D.027 

144  > 

19*1 

Hiles  CItv 
VFh 

Tongue 

River 

B«;ra 

lour 

F 

Water  supply  Itnes,  race-  0.92  i 

w.ivs,  road* 

I.M2 

l«4 

llorth  Fork 
Pr>w.ler  River 

Pc*wder 

River 

-scs 

Wy.. 

1 

iMigHtiirn  storage  reset* 
velr.  -,2W*  act. -feet. 

2'»1 

o.nil 

.017  _ n? 

19s* 

Sanitary  Treatment 


Water  Supply 


tTtjMK 

Table  1 (Continued) 


t»etfelui>i»rtit At-rnc  y lO-  _ i. 

YEUpWSroNI..  Sl-ltgASt.4  (U»ot‘J) 


beact  tgt  l en  ^ 


oJ_Doll4J.- 

Bal. 

KY.  F.Y.  to 

Coap. 


tiiuiiacr  Basin  Little 
National  I'owder 

Crasslanda  River 

Buffalo  Yellow* 

Project  Slone 

Rivet 


BR  Mont  t-F 


Cr  Mont  FC 


<1  piiMpint'  {slants  on  Yell<M.- 
acoiie  Rivet,  one  relift 
plant,  and  synteni  of  C-tnals, 
latecaU,  and  drainv  verve 
22.837  actes  of  land. 

Sone  drains  remain  to  he 
const  rui ted. 

Puaping  plant  on  main  canal 
of  Lower  Yellowstone  Project 
and  syscen  of  latetal«  verve 
881  acres  of  land. 

Levees  and  channel  tnprove- 


O.fl'^  O.OOl  0.U08  0.057  0.100 


;>avage  I nlc  , Yet  lo 

Yellnwstiine  stone 

OlvUlon  River 


Mont  1 -M 
S l»ak  F 


Sidney  Mont  I 

W.iter 

t’sers 


Pumping  plant  on  Dw.in  caiml  O.SYh  0.52? 
of  Lower  Yellowstone  Project 
and  constructed  canals  and 
laterals  serve  2,?]5  actes 
of  l.tnd. 

Diversion  dam  on  Yellowstone  4.617  4.59h 

Rivet,  tellft  jumping  plant 

and  system  of  canals. 

laceials  and  drains  serve 

52.221  acres. 

Three  pumping  plants,  canals  1.073  1.071 

and  power  lines  with  sub- 
station. Serving  5,(hj0  acres 


Lewis  4 Clark 
Power  Plant 


Fort  Union 
T rading 
Post , 
National 
Historic 


Mont-  Mont 
Uak 

Utils  Co 


Steam  power  plant  - 50,l<t<i 
kw  capacity 


iliscoric  - Put  trading 
post  restoration,  VUlt.ir 
facilities . etc. 

380  acres. 


Acme*  Pi>wer 
Plant 


Steam  plant  • 12,000  kw 


Livestock 

Ponds 


Wyo  Rd 
Mont 


14,1)00  ponds  with  surface 
area  of  34,(X>0  anes 


Public  Domain 
Land  Conser- 
vation Troat- 


d.iter  Supply 

Population  Category 
Urban 

50-100,000 
10-50,000 
2.5-10,000 
Rural  Nonfarm 
to  2,500 
Nonfaim 

(Individual  systems) 
Farm  Domestic 
( I nd  I V { d iia  1 a vs  t ems ) 


Mont  P Steam  - J plants  - lb, 500  kw 

Hydro  - 4 plants  - 11.21.'  kw 
IC  - 2 plants  - l.H') 

Mont  b-FC  Contouring,  pitting. 

furrowing,  deep  tillage, 
water  spreading. 

Mont  - 13.0(H)  acres 
Wyo  - 101,000  acres 


.'•umber  Populat  Ion 
Systems  .Served  __  MOD 


70,000  q.s 

12, 0(H)  1.8 

fttl.OtIO  If).  8 


31,000  3.5 

5 3,IHK)  1.4 


Number  Primary  Sccuntiary  No 
Systems  _ T r_e at ment  _ Treatsient  T r e « tjsen^ 


Four  Bears  Park 


Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park 


..  .. 

**1 

Table  1 (Continued) 


Sane  of 

Oavlop— nt 

WESTUU4  tW:OTA  SUaBASIS 

Four  Bears  Park  Missouri 
River 


. . Description 


Three  M Dak 
Affili- 
ated 
Tribes 
of  Fort 
berchoid 
Reser- 
vation 


llo  acre  park  providing 
stuseua,  picnic  tables, 
shelters  , f Ireplaces , 
and  boat  ranps 


tst . 
Total 


Schedule 

_ _^r^rM_ln  Ml_llJ^ons__of  Dollars Pro- 

bal.  Jected 

Thru  F.T.  F.T.  F.T.  F.Y.  to  Conple- 

_ L^f***..  1967  1968 1969  Conp.  Start  tlon 


O.U75  O.C25 


O.SOO  1961  1974 


Lanesteer  NUR 


Little 

Missouri 


beaver 

Creek 


CE 


Raising  and  extending  levees  0.169 
Uaa,  fencing  O.OIS 


Little  Missouri  Little 


Sat lonal 

Grasslands 

Theodore 
Roosevelt 
Sat lonal 
Meowrlal 
Park 


Leland  Olds 
Powerplant 


Stanton  Power 
Plant 


Lake  Hot 
SWR 


Beulah  Power 
Plant 


Fort  Clark 
Unit.  N Dak 
Puaplng 
Division 


Missouri 

River 

Little 

Missouri 

River 


Garrison  Dan  Missouri 
Lake  Sakakewea  River 


Missouri 

River 


Knife 

River 


Knife 

River 


Missouri 

River 


F-4p-  l,027,(XK)  acres 

Gr-k 


R Scenic,  scientific,  historic,  11.470 

badlands,  visitor  center, 
roads,  trails,  camping, 
picnicking.  Interpretive 
facilities.  70,<>36  acres. 

FC-I-  Reservoir  capacity  24,500,000  100.410 
S-P-F  acrc-feeti  Installed  power 
capacity  400,000  kw 


Basin  N Dak 
Electric 
Power 
Co-op 

United  N Dak 
Power 

Assn 


Moni- 

Oak 

Utili- 

ties 

Br 


1935  Conti- 
nuing 
Program 

6.289  0.218  4,963  1947  Conil- 

(thru  nulng 

PY-68)  Program 


291.323  0.245  0.080  0.180  0.028  8.740  1946  196b 


Steam  plant  - 240,000  Iw 

Steam  plant  - 172,000  kw 

Total  Development  Program  0.307 

Steam  plant  - 13.500  kw 


1-F  Pumping  plant  serves  1,996  0.729 

acres  of  new  land 


U.194  1967  or 

Later 


Dickinson  Unit  Heart 

Heart  Division  River 


Heart  Butte 
Unit,  Heart 
Division 


Lower  Heart 


Haskett  Power 
Plant 


Heart 

River 


N Dak  I-H- 
FC-P-f 


H Dak  1-FC- 


M Dak  PC 


^tont•  N Jak  P 
Dak 

uclll- 


Dickinson  Dan  & Raservolr  1.767 

(Edward  Arthur  Patterson  Lake) 
aervee  400  acrca  of  land  and 
city  of  Dickinson 
Storage  - 6,676  acre-feet 

Heart  Butte  Dan  4 Reservoir  6.784 

(Lake  Tachlda)  serves  pumping 
plants  for  2.512  acres  of 
irrigation. 

Storage  226,276  acre-feet. 

Levees  and  channel  Improvement  2.087 


Levees  and  appurtenant  worka  U.677 
Steae  plant  - 101,000  kw 


2.226  1948  1956 


1956  19b3 

1949  1959 


White  Lake  9UK 


‘.annonball 

River 


BSPW  M Dak  P 


Dike,  spillwav,  fencing 


Pretty  Rock 
.9WR 

<.«dar  River 
Sat lonal 

Craeelsnds 

Standing  Rock 
I rr Igat Ion 
Project 

Long  Soldier 
Coulee 
Recreat Ion 

Ar  ea 


Cannonbal 1 
R1  /tr 

cannonbal 1 
liver 

Cedar  and 
cannonbal 1 
Rivers 

Missouri 

River 


BSFh  s Dak  F 


S Dak  F-WP- 
Or-K 


Stanrf  s Dafc  r-R 

< 

4ock 

SlOUB 

Tflbs 


1 - PR.S 

lartnen  dike  and  splllwsv 
7,1)00  acres 


700  serss  being  developed  as  0.099 
Individual  tracts.  Irrigation 
bv  sprinkler  from  river. 

400  acre  area  providing  0.13u 

picnic  facilities,  campsites, 
rodao  arena,  (tsning 


0.00?  0.12U  0.026  1967  1970 


1935  Conti 
nulng 
Ptogrti 

0.005  0.023  0.014  0.057  1967  1973 


U.040  U.020  0.020 


0.050  196]  1970 


Stewart  l.ake 
MWR 


cannonball 

River 


•SPW  M .lak  F 


Dike,  aplllwav.  fencing 


Buffalo 

Creek 


<>ne  mile  ci>annel  improvement  <M0  l 
and  levees  about  one  mile  long 


\ii‘;o>Iur:i  L'riit 


Moiinl  Kushmiiri'  N.ilioiinl  Memnri;il 


Hhick  HilK  Nalii)ii;il  loreNl 


Table  1 (Continued) 


Name  of 
UvveloDBcnt 

stream 

Aseitcv 

State 

Function  Description 

Lac. 

Total 

Tliru 

1965 

F.Y. 

1966 

F.Y. 

1967 

F.Y. 

1966 

F.Y. 

1969 

Bal. 

to 

Como. 

Start 

jeeted 

Comple- 

tion 

WKSTtRN  PAKOTA 

SIHBASIN  (Cont’dl 

Sowman-Haley 

Lake 

North  Fork 

Grand 

River 

CL 

N Usk 

FC 

Reservoir  capacity  86.000 
acre-lect 

*.000 

1.355 

1.  350 

1.095 

0.110 

0.065 

0.025 

196* 

1969 

Custer 

National 

Forest 

Little 

.Missouri 

River 

FS 

Mont 
and 
S Uak 

F-Wp- 

R-G- 

Fo 

1S7.UU0  acres 

1905 

Conti- 

nuing 

Program 

ShaJeblll 
Unit.  Grand 
Jlvtslon 

Grand 

River 

BR 

<1 

S Dak 

l-FC- 

F-R 

Stiadelilll  Daa  L Reservoir 
constructed.  Definite  plans 
being  prepared  for  Irrigation 
of  6.70U  acres  of  new  land 
storage  - 357,382  acre-feet. 

8.056 

8.056 

19*9 

1952 

Grand  Klver 
National 
Crass  lands 

Grand 

River 

FS 

S Dak 

F-Wp- 

G 

155.000  acres 

19  38 

Conti- 

nuing 

Program 

ttruesclike  Park 

Green 

Grass 

Creek 

(Moreau 

River) 

Kagle 

Butte 

Coanu-* 

nlty 

S Dak 

F-K 

120-acre  park,  9-hole  golf 
course,  15'acre  lake  with 
boat  docks,  rudeo  arena, 
picnic  tables 

0.110 

0.056 

0.001 

0.001 

0.001 

0.001 

0.050 

1958 

1972 

Kirk  Power 
Plant 

Cheyenne 

River 

Black 

Hills 

Power 

and 

Llgi>t 

S Dak 

P 

Scedm  plant  - 31,500  kw 

Thunder  basin 

National 

Grasslands 

Little 

■Missouri 

and 

Belle 

Fourche 

Rivers 

FS 

Wyo 

F-Wp. 

Gr-R 

573,000  acres 

1915 

Conti- 

nuing 

Osage  Power 
Plant 

Cheyenne 

River 

Black 

Kills 

Power 

and 

Light 

Wyo 

p 

Steam  plant  - 14,5tR)  kw 

Jewel  Cave 

National 

’Monument 

NPS 

S Dak 

R 

Scientific  " caverns, 
limestone  formations . 
visitor  center,  roads 
Interpretive  facilities 
1.275  acres 

3.225 

UU6 

(thru 

FY-68) 

l.*RM 

o.*:i 

1VJ0 

conti- 

nuing 

Oglala 

National 

Grasslands 

White 

Klver 

FS 

Sebt 

F-Wp- 

Gr 

9A,(X)0  seres 

1915 

.-ontl- 

nulng 

Program 

Buffalo  tiap 

National 

Grasslands 

Cheyenne 
and  White 
Rivers 

FS 

S Das 

F-Wp- 

Gr 

592,000  acreB 

1915 

Conti- 

nuing 

Program 

Cottonwood 

Springs 

Cottonwood 

Springs 

Creek 

CL 

S Dak 

FC-R 

Reservoir  capacity  8,3*0 
acre-feet 

1.7-0 

0.002 

0.085 

0.  *<K) 

0.001 

0.890 

0.361 

1968 

1970 

Cold  Hrook 

Cold  Hrook 
(Fall  Rlv) 

C£ 

S Uak 

FC-R 

Reservoir  uapacltv  b.OUO 
acre- fee t 

1.571 

1.571 

1950 

1953 

Hot  Springs 

Fall  River 

CL 

S Dak 

FC 

Channel  Improvement  6,000 
feet  long 

1 .064 

1.06* 

19*7 

1951 

Angostura  I'ntc 

Chayenne 

Olvlslon 

Oieyenne 

River 

BK 

S Dak 

I-P- 

FC-F- 

R 

Angostura  Dam  6 Reservoir. 
Involves  canals,  laterals  and 
drains  to  serve  12,218  acres 
of  land.  Storage  138,800 
acre-feet . 

15.  19* 

15.  19* 

19*7 

195 

Custer  State 
Park 

Cheyenne 

River 

S Usk 

S Dak 

R 

Mount  RutbBore 

National 

Memorial 

NPS 

S Dak 

R 

Sculptured  heads  In  granite 
Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Roosevelt.  Visitor 
center,  roads,  parking. 
Interpretive  facilities. 
1,278  acres . 

20.8*7 

4. *7* 
(thru 

rr-68) 

16. 373 

1925 

conti- 

nuing 

Program 

Wind  Cave 
National  Park 

NPS 

$ Dak 

R 

Scenic,  natural  limestone 
caverns,  visitor  center 
roads,  camping.  Interpretive 
facilities  - 28,059  acres. 

6.005 

*.  m 

(thru 

FY-68) 

1.  072 

1903 

Conti- 

nuing 

Program 

Black  Hllla 
National  Forest 

Chevenne 
and  Belle 
Fourche 
Rivers 

> 

S Dak 
Wyo 

F-R 

I. 220. 000  acres  - 1.790  acres  of 
water  for  recreation  and  fishing 
750  acres  developed  recreation 

1097 

conti- 

nuing 

Program 

French  Power 
Plant 

Oevenn# 

River 

Black 

Hllla 

P.iwer 

S l>ak 

P 

Steam  plant  - 22,000  kw  - 
Internal  conhustlon  plant  * 
10,000  kw 

U»».l 


M 


Table  1 (Continued) 


ProgrM  In  HiUtpn»  of  Jolltrm 


Develop— Bt 


Stre—  Itate 


hst. 

Toca 


WESTERN  DAKOTA  SL'bBAS IN  (Con l ' d ) 


Rapid  Valley 
Project 


Castle 
Creek  and 
Rapid 
Creek 
(Cheyenne 
River) 


l-n- 

P-R 


Rapid  Valley 
Unlt>  Cheyenne 
Division 


Rapid 

Creek 

(Oieyenne 

River) 


Red  Dale 
Cul  ch 


Cedar 

Canyon 

(Rapid 

Creek) 


Red  Water  BSPW  S Dak  F 
River 


(Belle 

Fourchc) 


Keyhole  Unit,  Belle 

Cheyenne  Fourche 

Division  River 


Devils  Tower  Belle 

National  Fourche 

Honu— nt  River 


Spearflsh  NFH  Spearflsh 
Creek 


BSFU  S Dak  F 


Spearflsh  So.  1 Spearflsh 
Creek 


Kotne  S Dak  P 

Stake 

Mining 

Co. 


Spearflsh  .No.  2 Spearflsh 
Creek 


Ho—  S Oak 

Stake 

Mining 

Co. 


Red  Water  No.  2 Red  Water 
River 


Black  S Dak  P 

Hills 

Power 

and 

Light 

Co. 


Belle  Fourche  Owl  Creek 
(Belle 


BR 


S Dak  I-F-R 


Fourche 

River) 


Belle  Fourche  Belle 

Fourche 

River 


CE  S Oak  FC 


Bear  Butte 
NWR 


Belle 

Fourchc 

River 


BSFU  S Dak  F 


Oahe  Daa 
Oahe  Lake 


Missouri 

River 


CE  N Dak  FC-l- 

S Dak  N-P-R 


Fort  Pierre  Missouri 

National  River 

Grasslands 


FS  S Dak  F-Wp 


Lower  Brule 

Irrigation 

Project 


Missouri 

River 


Big  Bend  Daa 
Lake  Sharp 


Missouri 

River 


FC-N- 

P-R-F 


Schedule  (FT) 

Pro- 

Ral-  Jected 

Thru  K.Y.  F.Y.  F.Y.  F.Y.  to  coapU- 

. ,XV>P.  1967  1908  l»bV  Lamp. ^Start  t.lon 


Deerfield  Daa  & Reservoir  0.920 

operated  Jointly  with  Pactola 
Daa  4 kescrvolr  (Rapid  Valley 
Inlt.  MRBP)  furnishes  aunlclpsl 
water  end  supple— ntsl  water 
for  8,900  acres  of  land  along 
Rapid  Crcea.  Storage  15,700 
acre'fect. 


Dak  l*Ft- 
M-F-R 


Crawford  SFh 


White 

River 


Dglala 

Irrigation 

Project 


White  Clav  BU 
Creek 


S Dak  F«(-R 


White  Clav  Park 


White  Clav 
Creek 


'iglala 

Slous 

Tribe 


S Dak  r-n 


Pactola  Daa  4 Reservoir  7.986 

furnishes  aunlclpsl  water  and 
so—  supple— ntal  water  for 
8. 900  acres  of  land  along 
Rapid  Creek.  Storage  99,018 
acre~feet . 


karchflll  daa 


0.120 


Trout  hatchery 


Scientific  - coluanar  rock 
volcanic  intrusion,  visitor 
center,  roads,  trails,  caaplng, 
picnicking,  interpretive 
fscllltles,  1,347  acres 


Trout  hatchery 


4,000  kw  hydro-plant 


Industrial  power  plant  - 4,000 
kw  hydro-plant 


346  kw  hydro-plant 


Diversion  Daa  Belle  Fourche 
River  and  offstreaa  storage 
provides  for  Irrigation  of 
S7.068  acres  of  land. 
Storage  192,000  acre-feet. 


Levees 


Buildings  and  structures 


Reservoir  capsclty  21,600.000  Ul.SOO 
acre-feet;  Installed  power 
capacity  595,000  kw 


1,000  acres  In  Individual 
tracta.  Irrigation  by 
sprinkler  froa  river 


Reservoir  capacity  1,900,000  105.750 

acre-feet;  Installed  power 
capsclty  468,000  kw 


Trout  hatchery 


1.256  acre  project  - 799  acres 
rehabilitation  in  gravity  unit. 
07  acre  puap  unit  of  new 
develop— nt.  water  supply  ft<>w 
7,200  acre-feet,  Ogiala  Daa 
and  Reservoir 


120  acre  park,  golf  course, 
picnic  taMea,  ftreplaces. 
f IsMng 


0.262  0,025  0.020  0.226  1949  1972 


Keyhole  Daa  and  Reservoir  - 4.723 

storage  to  provide  suppleaental 
water  for  57,068  acres  in 
Belle  Fourche  Project,  S Dak. 

Storage  340,367  acre-feet. 


2.387 


0.929 

(Thru 

n-68) 


1.458  1906  Contl- 

Prograt 


0.119  1898  1973 


322. 0J3  6.020  5.910  1.200  l.35o  e.wg?  I9st»  1970 


I®35  Contl- 
ulng 


Prograi 

0.021  0.021  0.021  0.102  1967  1974 


91.204  4.830  2.100  I.U6  O.OOO  4.620  i960  196*» 


0.168  14)8  1972 


il.ilM  ■■.*)02  0,001  O.OOl  •‘..■‘Mil  0,050  I960  1972 


J 


I 

-1 
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Table  1 (Continued) 


Name  of 

JMvelopisent  Jitream Agoncy  Sfto  Funccii 

WtSTEtc;  UAttoTA  SlbttAStN  aont'd) 


ye8cri£tio|r 


Frof  r—  lj>  Mi Hlon»  oj^  


tat. 

Total 


Thru 


r.Y. 

l9At) 


F.Y. 

1V«)7 


F.Y. 

1968 


P.Y. 

1969 


SchaduU  (FY) 
Pro- 
jected 
to  Coaplc- 

Coap.  Stert  ctoo 


8el. 


Lacreek  NVi'K 


I'-hoAf  Hawk  Parit 


badlands 
Nat lonal 
Monument 


Kosebud 

Irrlgatio 

Project 


Little 

White 

Kiver 

Little 

White 

River 


White 

River 


Fort  Randall  Dam  Missouri 
Lake  Francis  River 

Case 

Livestock  Ponds 


Public  Uonain 
Land  Conser- 
vation Treatment 


Power  Plants 
less  than 
10,000  kw 


Rose- 

bud 

Sioux 

Tribe 

NPS 


S Oak  F-R 


SCS 

FS 

BLM 

bLM 


S Dak  FC-N- 
P-R-F 


Mont  E-FL 
b Uak 
Wyo 


ratal  Jevelopuent  proRraa 


18,820  acre  park  - plcnlcing,  0.27U  0.U60 

camping,  ro^leo  arena,  HWlmalng, 
fishing,  elk  and  buffalo 
pasture 

Scenic,  scientific,  ruggedly  10.725 
eroded,  animal  fossils, 
visitor  center,  roads,  camp- 
ing, trails.  Interpretive 
facilities  - 111,530  actes. 

700  acres  in  individual  0.099 

tracts.  Irrigation  by 
sprinkler  from  river 

Reservoir  capacity  6,100,000  198.704  194.503 

acre-feet ; Installed  power 
capacity  320.000  kw 

56,000  ponds  - 96,000  acres 
of  surface  area 


Contouring,  pitting,  furrow- 
ing. deep  tillage,  water 
spreading,  Montana  - 8,500 
acres  S Dak  - 4,300  acres 
Wyoming  - 7,800  acres 

10  Internal  coeibustlon  power 
plants  - 8,711  kw 


1976  o 
later 


0.002  0.002  0.003  0.003  0.200  1962  1972 


5.876 

(Thru 

FY-68) 


19  39  Conti- 
nuing 
Program 


0.014  0.014  0.014  0.057  1967  1973 


0.266  0.072  0.034  1.207  1946  19b6 


Conti- 

nuing 

Program 


0.006  0.010 


Number 

Popul at  ion 

^sterns 

Served  MOD 

Water  Supply 

Population  Categotv 

Urban 

Over  100,000 

50-11)0.000 

10-50.000 

2 

71,18)0  9,9 

2.5-10,000 

11 

51.000  7.1 

Rural  Nanfarm 

to  2.500 

97 

64,0tHi  6.8 

Nonfarm 

49.000  1.7 

(Individual  avstems) 

Farm  Domestic 

79.000  2.6 

(Individual  systems) 

Number  Primarv  Secondary  No 

Sysceas  Treatment  Ireatment  Treatment 

Sanitary 

Wvo. 

93 

14  7o  3 

Treatment  Plants 

N Uak 

449  Communities 

b Dak 

Mont 

— • • 

Number  of 

Tj^e 

Areae  Acres 

State,  Local, 

State 

126  40.989 

and  Private 

Local 

231  4.615 

Recreation 

Pr Ivate 

NA  25.111 

Areas 

'•amc  (if 

Kst 

development  Stream 

Agent y State 

Fiin<  t Ion 

Jevc  r ipl  Um  Ti't . 

IASTJR-;  DAK'n.i  SrSHASIV 

R'lf  ord -T  r«*nt»>n  Mlssnurl 

tR  % .lak 

I - F Ptlfip  i Tig 

plant  -.erv.-s  7,h‘i5  1.2 

Pr.>)e.  1 River 

a<  rr«  «il 

new  land 

y.ahl  NWP  Lift  le 
M<»ddy 


nSFV  s (>4k  t 


Dike,  spillway  and  fencing 


^ro^ra: 


1 . 2 39  I . .M9 


.'J09  0.009 


**1  lH»»na  nf  iMl  \ At  s 


F Y. 
1967 


r.Y. 


F.Y 


Vli^d»*l_e  iFYi 

Pfo- 

*'al.  jeeted 

to  C^«mpte- 

■ omp . Start  |.i«>n_ 


1940  1«*} 


> .rw  N dak  r 


r*‘l  al  deve  ixpment  pfogr* 


}9  76  or 
later 


Shell  l.ikr  VwR 


Lake  beetle 
S‘Wi) 


Camp  SWB 


Hleaoiir  l SAPW  S da 
River 


l4>«t  Uke  Misarairl  RSPk  6 i>ak  F 

River 


fen«  Itig 

'toib  pnn<|y,  fen.  tug 
i<lfce 

4Mke  and  aplllwav 


Jamestown  Dam  And  Resenoir 


Table  1 (ContinuedI 


Chase  Lake  NWK 

- 

gSFU 

N Dak 

r 

Total  Jevelopoient  program 

Minor 

Slade  SUR 

Missouri 

River 

Bsrw 

N Uak 

r 

Total  developnent  program 

0.328 

0.178 

0.150 

197ft  or 
later 

l.ake  Ceorde* 
NUR 

Wintering 

Creek 

BSFU 

S'  Dak 

F 

Kasenenc 

Hutchinson, 
Lake  S-VR 

BSFU 

N Uak 

F 

Fasement 

4 

Loni;  Lake 
NUK 

- 

BSFW 

S Oak 

F 

r«>tal  development  progiain 

i).A5** 

0.120 

0.519 

J97ft  01 
later 

4 

Apperi  Ijke 
NUK 

- 

BSFW 

Dak 

F 

Larthen  Dike 

O.OOJ 

0.002 

Sunburst  SWR* 

Missouri 

River 

asFv 

S Uak 

F 

Fllckert al 
SUR 

- 

BSFW 

N Dak 

F 

Dike,  spillway 

0.009 

0.009 

Sprlnitwater^ 

NWR 

- 

BSFU 

S Uak 

F 

Spillway  culvert 

U.iHJl 

U.OOl 

Herreld 

Spring 

Creek 

CF 

S Dak 

Ft 

Channel  improvement  and  levees 

0,050 

0.050 

1951 

Pucasse  SUK^ 

Hlddenwood^ 

NWR 

Missouri 

River 

Bsrw 

BSFV 

S Uak 
S Uak 

F 

F 

Pondeil  water 
F.asemt'nc 

Minor 

Oahe  Daa 
Oahv  l^ke 

Missnur 1 
River 

CL 

S Uak 
S Uak 

FC-1 

S-P-R 

Reservoir  capacity  2),6t)U,Ono 
acre-feet,  installed  power 
caparlcy  '>**5,000  kw 

1*3.500 

322.033 

ft. 020 

5.910 

1.20U 

1.  150 

6.9R7 

194H 

1970 

>)al>e  Unit  - 
Jane^  Division 

River 

UR 

S Dak 

M-F-R 

James  Diversion  Dam  • Water 
supply  1,9'H)  J»^re-feet  to 
Huron.  Dam  a feature  of 
proposed  Oalie  Unit. 

O.ftOI 

0.5*1 

0.0*2 

0.014 

0.002 

0.005 

1961 

I9b5 

crow  Creek 
Irrigation 
Project 

Missouri 

River 

BlA 

S Dak 

I 

1,000  acree  being  developed 
in  individual  tracts  irri- 

gation hy  sprinkler  from  river. 

0.1ft5 

0.021 

0.021 

0.021 

0.102 

19ft7 

1971 

Big  Hend  l>a« 
Lake  Sharpe 

Missouri 

River 

CF 

S Dak 

FC-S 

P-R-F 

Reservttir  rapacltv  l,9o(j,f)00 
atre-feei;  Installed  power 
capac Ity  4AH,000  kw 

105.750 

91 .20* 

*.810 

2. 100 

l.Uft 

0.900 

*.»>20 

I9ft0 

I9h9 

Randall  RC 
and  0 

•Mlssnurt 

River 

SCS 

FS 

S Uak 

FP-fc- 

R-F-RI) 

Agricultural  water  development 
9 units. 

Recreation  and  wltdltfe  develitp 
moot  17  grade  stahl 1 Irat ion 
structures . 

1 Ift'. 

Port  Randall 
l>an . Lake 
Fraticis  Ca^r 

Missouri 

River 

CF 

5 Dak 

FC-S 

P-R-F 

ReHervolr  capacity  ft, 100, 000 
acre-feet  ; installed  pm*er 
rapacity  170,000  kw 

198. 70* 

19,. 501 

2.ft77 

O.Tftft 

0.072 

0.014 

1.207 

|9«h 

19ftft 

Lake  Andes  MWR 

Missouri 

River 

BSFV 

S Dak 

F-R 

Rft7  ai res  - water  surface 
area  ?47  acres  - h11  acre-feet 

0. 12t» 

O.H85 

0.015 

19na 

Harne  Creek 

Marne 

Creek 

SCS 

S Uak 

ft. 5 miles  channel  improvement 
2 PRS  • 2.R04  acre-feet 

0.25ft 

0.0*0 

o.niiR 

n.tto'. 

ll.'MW. 

19- 

197* 

Yankton 

Irrigation 

Project 

Missouri 

River 

HlA 

S Dak 

I 

ft'h)  acres  being  dev  l>>ped  hy 
Irultvldual  traits.  Irrigation 
hy  sprinkler  from  river. 

o.non 

o.on 

o.ni  1 

'.on 

■ 1 <(*>  ' 

194.7 

|9% 

Oavins  Point  )4m 
Lewis  & Clark 
Lake 

Missouri 

River 

CF 

S Dak 
Srhr 

FC-S 
P-R  F 

Reservoir  iapa>  Ity  5*1,000 
atfe-feet.  Installed  pin/er 
cap.icltf  lOO,OtR>  kw 

41. ft,'-. 

*>•.52.' 

■*.  1 V. 

n.  K, 

ft  .9 

M 

Table  1 (Continued) 


I 

L 


:<we  of 

i'evcluyiiwut Sttc.«r  Agency  State  fun«.ti  n Ptf»«.rtDt Ion 

l.V>TtRS  t)AK«'TA  (‘.ont 'JJ 


Pr«^r<^  In  of  Pro- 

941-  }rrt«d 

f»t.  ;nru  F.t.  F.r.  f.v.  f.r  »o  io»W«- 

1^7  Cdwp,  >tdrt 


(Uvla%  PkUnt 
•iFH 

'Ua>out  i 
River 

IS  Pa 

s :li'> 

warm  w.it x-r  .at  • \«ry 

1. 

1.028 

.HSR 

M'.T 

M71 

Arrowwi»>d 

Rivet 

BSr-' 

S :tal 

F 

Total  «!evv  lopment  program 

1.747 

•'.717 

1.0)0 

M7<s  or 
latei 

Plptf-teM 

Pi,>es*  t ••m 
Creek 
( }.i.-ne» 
River) 

a; 

S o.lk 

Fw-F-S 

tor.igo  H>. , .i.,te-f..et 

(■ . On- 1 

0.  * W 

*>.<.80 

MhA 

lUIfwty  Ljkv* 
\WK 

River 

iisru 

N U.»k 

F 

'axetxenl 

P 1 4 1 r 1 c* 
Ull.in:i-  Kf- 
svMrcb  Contit 

Bsr« 

■«  )ak 

F 

and  ott.er 

7.  lf.5 

0.  798 

0, 17*. 

O.OSh 

MSn 

o.iso 

■'  9 IS 

Hone, >1111  Creek 
SliCR  ■* 

(tl  ver 

Bsrw 

a .Jak 

F 

Dike,  -ipltlway 

0.0D4 

0.-M>4 

River" 

N'UR 

)!aple 

Creek 

■JSIV 

'•  O.ik 

F 

Dike,  wplllway 

n.nri 

4 

Urfkocd  l.dke 
SVR 

.1  ameh 
River 

BSPe 

'1  U.rk 

r 

.Snail  i>a« 

n.D'U 

0.001 

S4iid  Ukc  ;.VR 

James 

River 

Hsrw 

S a.tk 

F 

Total  development  ptogta.* 

1.4'*1 

1.1  18 

■1.  m 

l *ti7  or 
later 

Alx-itieen  I'l'wer 
PldlU 

lames 

River 

• rllf 

Public 

Setvli-e 

S iiak 

r 

-Stear  plant  - IT.SO*  xb 

MUcI.ell  Pktwer 
Plant 

River 

-Nortii- 

westerii 

Public 

Service 

S l>ak 

p 

''tear  plant  • IS,<kki  kw 

Huron  Power 
Pl'Ult 

James 

Rivet 

‘Jortli- 

western 

Public 

Service 

S Dak 

p 

Internal  iombu«tlou  plant  - 
l.'.VW  kb 

U'aiibay  VVK 

Kig  .Sioux 
River 

HSFV 

S Uak 

F 

Total  deveU'poent  program 

1.7S1 

».0'.l 

1 . 7 12 

19': 

Turkey  Ridge 
Creek 

Verml ! J l.-n 
River 

scs 

S oak 

FP-R 

?0  ml  lea  •iiannel  Improvement 
7 aultiplr*purp.(«e  >trm-tureb, 
k FRS  capacity  11.9IS  acre-feet 

1 . SR-s 

<.ilo7 

‘t.tjus 

O.OOl 

1 . S*»x 

MM 

19  7S 

l‘(>[K'r  beer 
Creek 

Big  Sioux 
River 

scs 

S iiak 

TV 

1 FWR  - Channel  improve' ent . 
!.ake  level  control. 

0.710 

.0.5 

H.1W7 

1.1 

Mt.: 

M71 

Plpenione 

N'at 

'loniiment 

•iPS 

'Umt 

R 

UlKtorlc  ()iiarry  from  which 
Indians  oltalni-.l  xaterl.iln  for 
n.aklng  peace  plpx's.  Visitor 
Center , 

d.4’.7 

'.«ll 

(firu 

Pf-nH) 

l.o*n 

1917 

ont  i- 
nu  1 ng 
Program 

«or'iit/igton 
Power  Plant 

Big  SI.  u> 
River 

i-’orili- 
ington 
Munici • 

■li  nn 

P 

Steam  plant  • It-.jOli  kw 

Paitie  • fvek 

Big  'loux 
River 

SCS 

S oak 

FP 

8 FUR  St  rue tures *re« roar  ion 

0.h77 

0.2*1 

MM 

0.010 

'.m 

0.  ISA 

MS-* 

M72 

Klver  Creek 

Mg  Sioux 
River 

SCS 

S Dak 

FP 

1*1.7  miles  cli.xnnel  Improve- 
ment, t*  FRS  capacity  .'•,74? 
acre-feet 

O.'iM 

(1.  1 I'l 

O.OM 

n.oio 

n.oos 

0.717 

MSA 

M71 

Mnini  FdlN 

Mg  Sioux 
River 

CP 

S i>ak 

F» 

.’*1.7  nllex  levee , di  verb  1 on 
xtru.ture,  S.7  wiles  dlverslt'n 
• iiaiiuel  - splllw.tv  chute 

S.979 

MSt 

M<>S 

Lawrence  Pi’wer 
Plant 

Sig  Siou» 
River 

•.o|  til- 

itatpx 

Power 

S oak 

P 

•le.ir.  plant  - kR.'blU  *.w 

1 atul tnder 
Power  Plant 

BU 

Sioux 

River 

Hurih- 

ern 

Statea 

Power 

S Dak 

Meam  plant  - 7S.<>(Kl  kw 

aloux  Pal  l« 
Pt»wet  Plant 

Htg  Sioux 
River 

•OH»|- 

ern 

St  .Ilex 
Power 

l-jk 

r 

steam  plant  - ]).SOO  xw 

‘■rcen  ‘.reek 

Rig  Sioux 
blver 

SCS 

5 oak 

FP-K 

CSS 

0 . 088 

0.09'j 

MAS 

Nlclitand 

Rig  Sioux 
Rivet 

scs 

S <>4k 

n 

1 Fak  - st»S  acre-fret 

).  S mile  channel  Inprovetxent 

( Inact 1 ve) 

.. 

.01  1 

••.dnr> 

MHO 

M7S 

Utule  (.reek 

Rig  Sioux 
Kivvr 

scs 

S Dak 

ri*-k 

R'  •lie*  channel  tmpr-'venent 
17  FRS  - 17,187  acre-feet 

1.7*8 

".S20 

0..NV. 

•.078 

D.(t*l 

. 'll 

1.07* 

r*M 

M7S 

Table  1 (Continued) 


I 

I 


N«(u«  of 

. . _ Str»4»  Ag«n»-y  Stottf  Function 

bASn.RS  iilJBBASl.S  IContM) 


, Proj^raa  in  Hi  1 1 lon>  of  Uull«rK  _ 


jx‘»cr  lotion 


F.*t.  TJiru 
Total  _ iVftS 


F.Y. 


F.Y. 
H6  7 


F.Y. 

146B 


F.Y. 

I'^nV 


Scnadul*  iPy 

Pru- 

#•1 • jected 

to  Losple- 

. • S t *xt  . t ton 


I 


Scott  irt-ek 


HcC4>ok  lake 


Big  Slou«  SCS 
Klver 


•lU^rti.rl  Cf 
River 


S iidk 


Ki>-r 


S >)ak 


K 


2 FR*;,  6 i.ss,  ^ drip  -pill-  u.Uil  -.KO 

w.iys,  2,^  14  a.  fe  r.-.-t 

2.  ) Milttit  cli.i.tnel  • *<prov>.>neni 

Ihva^iii^  Uko  ‘),U8  t’.UH 


IH^i  ;v,e. 


!•<%  Vt\7 


KenNlera  Bend 

.'tlsSOUt  1 

River 

a 

Nebr 
2>  Oak 

C 

Channel  itnprove.senC 

11.214  11.214 

Livestock  Ponds 

- 

SC5 

' 

Kl> 

40,dilu  ponds  - Hurfa.e  area 
bl.ivio  acres 

Power  Plants  - 
less  chan 
10,000  kw 

- 

- 

S Oak 
h>wa 
Hlnn 

P 

6 stc.iai  |•l4Elts  - kw 

«2  Interibi]  conhustion 
plants  - HI  , l-'.4  kw 

:i4f. 


I'Jfil 


C«mt  i- 

iibi  :.a 

Pii'*r  ai» 


oater  Supply 

Population  Categorv 
<’rban 

Over  I'kj.oOO 
iO-lOO  ,{XW 
10- SO, 000 
2.5-  lO.iKKJ 
Rural  Nonfara 
to  2,500 
Sonfarm 

( Ind  Ividual  ny<tt  era%) 
Fur*  Oofteetit 
(Individual  syMtei^al 


I . R 
Sanitary 

Treatment  Pl.inte 
576  Conamnl t lea 


State,  Local, 
and  Private 
Recraat Ion 
Areas 


Sum'  r 
Systesis 

I'opulut  Ion 

Served  'KiO 

1 

7 1 ,000 

10.2 

y 

14H,'W0 

20.7 

i: 

51,000 

7.0 

247 

14- ,000 

15.8 

75.00(1 

2.6 

2U4.KM1 

6.  7 

riumtjer 

Sysleom 

Prlmarv  5<u4>iuiar%- 

Tn'it  nent  Tce.itnent 

221 

11 

168 

Sunher  of 
Ar^aa 

Ay^*.* 

«t.nte 

in 

lu.yui 

Local 

577 

10.651 

Pr Ivaie 

NA 

28.S17 

Same  of 

, l>eyrlop*ent  Stream  Agetup  .State  Funttl. 

PUm.-Nlo(lKARA  SLBBASIS 


desi  r Ipl  Ion 


. .Troj^r  an  In  'lUUonsol  ^|lar< 

*^t-  "n'ro  l.Y.  F.Y.  F.Y.  F.Y. 

Toi.il  Hh(,  lvh»  iVn«l  lv«i  < 


Schedule  (FY) 

Vro- 

Pal.  jeited 

to  .»«ple- 

' ..‘‘taf  t lion 


i 

j 

!< 


I 


Aaate  Foaall  Mobrara 

Bads  National  River 

Honumcnt 


Hlrajje  Flats  Nlol>rara 

^K'J^ct  River 


All  lance  Piwer 
PI  ant 


Antelope  Creek  Niobrara 
River 

Alnaworth  I'nt  i Snake 
Sandhills  Rivet 
Utvt  Sion 


NPS  s«br 


HR  Sebr 


Alll  Vel.r 

ante 

Hunlel- 

pai 

SC.A  Nehr 


RR  '•ebf 


R scientific  - »loceite  lamal  .'.Uj 

I<«slls,  visitor  .enter, 
roads,  trails,  interpretive 
farilttles  - .’,'•'♦5  acies 

I‘R-F  flos  liiitto  dam  .ind  Reservoir  1.  in,'  1.  w,’ 

ll.Knii  a re  (eet.  01  si  r f bot  ton 
System  ■ H. ; *i Jes  canal  , 

■•7.0  miles  of  laterals,  wafer 
sopptv  for  U,»in2  ar  res 

F Mean  plant  - l».,'»0(j  |,y 


i.Ub 
I Thru 
IUI.H' 


I FRS  lapa-'ltv  n . 11 1 a»re-  4'1?  V.l 

(set 

I F-R  Herrilt  warn  aid  Reservoir  .'t-.T  ■ ;i.ysl 

7s,?"i<  4.  re-feet  iscrtbii- 
tlon  system  - ’.I  r»iles  .anal. 

I7u  miles  of  lairials 
■ ater  supply  11, un  i acres. 


Table  1 (Continued) 


D*tf*Lui»o«nt Stre—  Aa*ncy  Statt»  , 

PLArTt-:nOBRARA  SlBBASl.S  (Cont'd) 


Uencf ipt Ion 


_ ^roj^rdC!  Mllltona  ot  l>ull^r» 

£j.t.  Thru  F.Y.  F.Y.  F.Y.  F.Y. 

1965  lybb  ...l.iy. 19(iH  1^69 


Schedule  (FY> 

bal.  Jeeted 
lu  Coeple* 
.CoQp.  Star  tioa 


Valentine  SUK 

bSFU 

Sebr 

F-R 

Total  development  program. 
71,516  acres  - b.OtiU  acres 
water 

0.811 

0.161 

0.450 

1975 

Fort  Niobrara 
NUR 

Niobrara 

River 

RSFW 

.Nebr 

F-R 

Total  development  19,122  acres 
50  acres  water 

1.750 

0.210 

0.0O5 

1.513 

1970 

Gavins  Point 
Dam  ' Lewis  6 
Clark  Lake 

Missouri 

River 

C£ 

S Dak 
Nehr 

FC-N- 

P-R-F 

Keserv.-ir  capacity  5Al,D0u 
acre-tc-eti  installed  power 
capacity  11)0,000  kw 

49.625 

48.522 

0.095  0.115 

0.174  0.040  0.659 

1952 

1961 

Pike  National 
Forest 

Platte 

River 

FS 

Colo 

F-R 

Fo 

1,005,000  acres  - 790  acres 
water  and  1,160  acres 
developed  for  recreation 

1891 

Conti- 

nuing 

Progn 

Antero  Park 
Reservoir 

South  Fork 
South 
Platte 
River 

City 

of 

Denver 

Colo 

M 

«>wned  and  operated  by  Denver 
Water  iK)ard.  Reservoir 
capacity  - 22,290  acre-feet 

0.100 

O.H*0 

1909 

San  Isabel 
National  Forest 

South 

Platte 

River 

FS 

Colo 

F 

Fo-Cr 

6,000  acres 

1891 

Cant  1- 
nulng 

eleven  Mi le 

Canyon 

Reservoir 

South 

Platte 

River 

City 

of 

Denver 

Colo 

1-M 

tiwned  and  operated  by  Denver 
Water  hoard.  Reservoir 
capacity  - 97,520  acre-feet. 

1.200 

1.200 

19  lo 

Clieesnan  Lake 

South 
P la  1 1 e 
River 

City 

of 

Denver 

Colo 

M 

Owned  and  operated  by  Denver 
Water  hoard.  Reservoir 
capacity  - 79,060  acre-feet. 

1.400 

1.400 

1902 

Chatfleld  Lake 

South 

Platte 

River 

CL 

Colo 

FC-F-R 

.Storage  215,000  acre-feet 

82,700 

0.019 

0.415  5.185 

6.800  9.000  61.2RI 

1967 

Marstnn  1-ake 

South 
Platte 
River 
and  Be.«r 
Creek 

Water 

Roard 

Colo 

H 

An  offHtream  reservoir  used  by 
the  Denver  Water  hoard  for 
temporary  storage  of  municipal 
water-  Capacity  - 16,500 
acrc-f eel . 

0.510 

0.510 

1890 

Ft.  St.  Vraln 
Power  Plant 

South 

Platte 

River 

Public 
Sve 
Co.  of 
Colo. 

Colo 

P 

Steam  plant  - 130,000  kw 

1968 

1972 

Arapahoe  Power 
Plant 

■ 

Publ Ir 

Service 

Co 

Colo 

P 

Steam  plant  - 250,500  kv 

7.unl  Power 
Plant 

* 

Puhl Ic 

Service 

Co 

Colo 

P 

Steam  plant  - 115,250  ku 

Cherokee  Power 
Plant 

- 

Public 

Service 

Culo 

P 

Steam  plant  - 301,100  kw 

j 


Valmont  Power 

- 

Pub  lit 

Colo 

P 

Steam  plant  * 281.750  kw 

Plant 

Servl.-e 

Co 

West  Cherry 

South 

SCS 

Colo 

FP 

10  FRS  6 CS  - cap.*cltv  1 ,4'i0 

0. 164 

0.  J64 

1958 

1961 

Platte 

River 

acre-feet 

Franktown  - 

Soutli 

SCS 

Colo 

FP 

24  FRS  - capacity  4.470  acre- 

0.9O5 

U . 860 

0.045  1961 

1966 

Parker 

Platte 

River 

feet 

Cherry  Creek 

Cherry 

CK 

Colo 

FC-K 

Reservoir  capacity  - 95,000 

15.181 

U.  788 

0,020  0.055  0.080  0.081  0.155  194) 

1961 

Dam  and 
Reservoir 

(.reek 

acre-feet 

Arapalii'e 

Clear 

F5 

Colo 

F-R-M 

181,001)  acres,  lOo  atre^  water. 

Conti- 

Nat lonal 

(.reek 

Fo 

660  acres  developed  recreation 

nuing 

Forest 

sites;  municipal  water  supply 

Program 

Cabin  Creek 

Cabin 

Colo 

Colu 

P 

Pumpback  hydroelectric  p«iwer 

24.IH)0 

1964 

1967 

Hvdro  P.fwer 

Creek 

Public 

1,400  acre-feet  upper  reser- 

(Trlb. 

Service 

voir.  1,800  a«re-feet  lower 

Clear 
Creek ) 

Co 

reservoir.  300,000  kw 

Aurora 

Westerly 

CE 

Colo 

FC 

Detention  Dam.  380  acre-feet 

0.15C1 

11.150 

1953 

1959 

Creek 

(Sand 

Creek) 

capacity 

Ralston 

Ralston 

Denver 

Colo 

N 

Stores  transmoiintain  dtvet- 

1.700 

1 . 700 

lv38 

Creek 

Water 

sions  which  cone  from  Cross 

(Trih  to 

Hoard 

Reservoir  diTwn  Roulder  Creek 

Clear 

thence  to  Ralston  by  a 9.6 

rreek) 

mile  conduit.  Water  used  for 

Denver's  winter  municipal 
supply.  Capacity  - 11,270 

a<  re*  feet . 

Mrr  lake 

So'ith 

U>lo 

Colo 

1 

offstrvam  reservoir.  Capsettv 

188V 

Platte 

River 

12,1411  aire-feet 

4 ^ 

•f 

t 


Colorado  Big  1 hompson  Project 
Pole  Hill  Power  Plant 


Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 


Roose\clt  National  Porc'.t 


i 

1 ' 4 • 1'. 

Ll  - J 

■‘ir 

Table  1 (Continued) 


Pr.>j^r»  Jn  'HI ! U»n*  ot  tMil Iti 


H»iK,y  St4te  _ 


tst.  TliFu 

jycrlptii>ti Total 


r.T. 

lyo? 


F.Y. 


r.Y. 

_19fcs 


Scftgdtiltr  (FT) 
fre- 
Jectr.! 
to  loMple* 

Co»«p.  Start  tion 


Hal. 


PUm-NlOBlUKi^  SUtaASlS  (Conc'd) 


Cross  Kessrvoir  South  City  U>lo 

Bouldtff  of 

Cr«-ek 


Scaiidley  l.akv  Woisan 
Cc««k 


Horse  Creek 
Keservolr 


Reservoir 
No.  22 


■South 

Platte 

River 


South 
Plat  te 
River 

South 

!k>ulder 

Creek 


Hetity*  Colo  t 

ten 

Irrl- 

Bat ion 

Systea 


City 

and 

County 


Provide  btoraBe  and  regu- 
lation of  Jenver's  trank- 
aouniain  dlver»ions  tnr'<ugh 
'toffat  Tunnel.  Rebervolt 
rapacity  - 41,0t>0  a«  re-feet. 

Stores  water  froa  Coal  and  Woaen 
Creeks.  Supplies  soae  aunici- 
pal  water  to  -VHCainlster , 
Colorado.  Reservoir  ..apaclty  - 
lU,2h<i  acre-feet. 

An  offstrearv  reservoir. 

Capacity  - lb, *#70  acre-feet 


Storagt.  - S,610  arre-fret 


n.dthi  D.ouu 


il  .^20  acre-feet 


Harshall  Lake 


South 

Moulder 

Creek 


OffstreaiB  reservoir,  ('aparlty 
10,260  acre-feet 


Markers 

tSeadow 

Reservoir 


Middle 

Boulder 

Creek 


Colo  Colo 

Public 

Service 


Reservoir  capacity  - 11,68) 
acre-feci  - 20,001)  kw 


South 

ftouldCT 

Creek 


Storage  - S.lft'  acre-feet 


Panoraa 

Reservoir 


Boulder 

Creek 


7,01)0  acre-feet 


Six  Mile 
Reservoir 


Boulder 

Creek 


OffstreatB  rcbervolr 
10.8S0  acre-feet 


Colorado 
Big  Thonpson 
Project 


Colo  ■ 

Big  Thnap- 
son  - South 
Platte 
Rivers 


Rocky  Mountain  South 
National  Park  Platte 


hlg 

Thompson 


Colo  I-P-H- 
R-F 


Hlg 

tho«p*ui 

River 


Seven  Colo 
Lakes 
Rexer  - 


Transnountatn  diversion  - 
Colo  River  - lU  tetiervolrs, 

6 }H>wer  plants.  181, 9S0  kw, 

3 pumping  plants,  H mites 
tunnels,  supplenental  Irri- 
gation. 9't4,l60  acre-feet 
storage. 

Scenic,  scientific,  natural, 
lakes,  rugged  mountains, 
visitor  centers,  roads, 
trails,  camping,  picnicking. 
Interpretive  facllltirs  - 
262,124  acres. 

Uriglnaltv  constructed  for 
power  purpose.  Converted  to 
Irrigation  use  In  l*#27. 
Offstre.im  reservoir  with 
44.020  acre-feet  capacity- 

storage  - 1,440  arre-f«'et 


162. 7^'’  162.7*9 


14.420  0.1^4  29.09*1  1911  Lonli- 

(Thru  fluing 

1968)  Progra- 


Big 

T)«o«p«o< 

River 


18  «i  le  cliannel  rehahll  1 1 a t l.m  0.981  U.026  0.179  0.  v-2  ).H2  O.IV)  i..l7)  iVht  iv7| 

I storage  reservoir  6,000  acre 


South 

Plstte 

River 


Colo  FP-l 


1 • multi-purpose  strut lu 
capacity  6,0(M>  acre  feet 


0.074  O.lll  0.061  0.019  19h7  1971 


Roosevelt 

Natlonsl 

Forest 


North  4 
South 
Platte 
Rivers 


776,000  Seres  - 2,260  acres 
recreation  water  - 860  acres 
developed  recreation  sices 


19116  Conti- 
nu  I ng 
Ptogcai 


Lake  Loveland 
Union  Reservoir 


Nllton 
Reservol r 


Big  Thomp- 
son River 


St.  Vrsli 
Creek 


South 

Platte 

River 


Parsers  Cole 
Reser- 
voir 
Irriga 
tlon  Co 


Offstrean  reservoir.  Capscltv 
14.240  arre-feet 


Offntrea*  reservoir 
12  , 74i)  at  re-  feet 


Offscream  resetV'* 
11,110  stre-feet 


« spai I tv 
Capacity 


Lower  Latliam 


South 

Platte 

River 


Storage  •,76'*  ai  re  feet 


/ 


Pilunee  Niilionnl  (irasslands 


Coalbauk  Creek 

i 1 1 .1  1 1 1 t 1 1 1 

Table  1 (Continued) 


Program  In  Hlllluns 

of  Dollars 

Schedule  (FY) 

N'ame  of 
U«v«loDBent 

Stream 

Agency  State 

Function  i>escripUon 

L«t . 
Total 

TJiru  F.Y.  F.Y. 

1965  1966  1967 

F.Y.  F.Y. 

1968  1969 

Bal.  Jecied 

to  Compie- 

PIArTL-N'IOBRARA 

SUBBASIN  (Lont  *d) 

Chamber  Lake 

Joe  Wright 
k Trap 
Creeks 
(Fall 
River) 

Water  Colo 

Supply 

and 

Storage 

Co. 

I Storage  - 8,824  acre-feet 

1891 

Oouglas 

Cache  La 

Poudre 

River 

Colo 

I Storage  - 6,00O  acre-feet 

19131 

North  Poudre 
* 15 

Cacne  La 

Poudre 

River 

North  Colo 
Poudre 
Irriga- 
tion Co 

I Storage  - 5,500  acre-feet 

1909 

Terry  Lake 

Dry 

(Cache  La 

Poudre 

River) 

Larimer  Colo 
anu 
We  Id 
Reser- 
voir Co 

I Storage  - 9,700  acre-feet 

1895 

North  Poudre 
• h Reservoir 

Cache  La 

Poudre 

River 

Laramie  Colo 
Poudre 
Irriga- 
tion Co 

1 Uffstream  reservoir.  Capacity 

10,260  acre-feet 

1900 

Tianath  ;.ake 

Cache  La 

Poudre 

River 

Colo 

I Storage  - 10,(X)0  acre-feet 

1902 

F>-*ssll  Creek 
keservoir 

Fossil 
-.reek 
(Cacite  La 
Poudre 
River) 

Colo 

1 Reservoir  capacity  - 11,540 

acre-feet 

1901 

Reservoir  • R 

Cache  l.a 

Poudre 

River 

Divider  Colo 

Canal 

and 

Reser- 
voir Co 

I v»ffstream  reservoir.  Capacity 

15,400  acre-feet 

1903 

Cobb  .Lake 

Cache 

Poudre 

River 

Laramie  Colo 
Poudre 
Irri- 
gation 
District 

I Storage  - 9,120  acre-feet 

1919 

North  Platte 

1 5 

N.r. 

Cache  La 

Poudre 

River 

Colo 

1 Storage  - 5,750  acre-feet 

Park 

Creek 

Reservoir 

No.  Fork 
Cache  La 
Poudre 
River 

North  Colo 
Poudre 
Irri- 
gation 
Company 

I Uffstream  stor.ige  - 7,320 

acre-feet 

0.625 

0.250 

0.375  1968 

1970 

Halllgan  « Ih 

N.F. 

Cache  La 

Poudre 

River 

North  Colo 

Irrlga- 
C ion  Co 

I Storage  - 6,500  acre-feet 

1906 

Black  Hollow 

Cache  La 

Poudre 

River 

Cclo 

I Storage  - 8,000  acre-feet 

1918 

Windsor 

Reservoir 

Cache  La 

Poudre 

River 

Windsor  Colo 

Canal 

and 

Reser- 
voir Co 

1 Offstream  reservoir.  Capacity 

15,620  acre-feet 

1890 

Coalbank 

Creek 

South 

Platte 

River 

SCS  Colo 

FP  1 - FRS 

Capacity  - 2,000  acre-feet; 
2 drop  Inlets 

0.237 

0.237 

1961 

1963 

City  of 
Cheyenne 

Douglas 

Creek 

City  Wvo 

of 

Chey- 

enne 

M Lxpanslon  of  Cheyenne's 

existing  municipal  water 
Supply.  Water  comes  from 
Douglas  Creek,  a tributary 
of  North  Platte-  Replace- 
ment water  comet  from  Little 
Snake  River  Drainage.  Re- 
quires extensive  system  of 
pipelines  and  reservoirs. 

11.0(Xl 

l«63 

1966 

Snyder  P->wer 
Plant 

C1»ey-  Wyo . 

Light. 

Fuel, 

and 

Power 

P Internal  combustion  plant  - 

10. DUO  kw 

Pawnee 
Nat lonal 
(•raastands 

South 

Platte 

River 

fS  Colo 

F-Cr  193,00(1  acres  - suhmarginal 

grassland 

193S 

Contl- 
nmlng 
Progr  am 

Table  1 (Continued) 


Program  In  Ml 

illlons  ol 

! Dullars 

Siiwrdule  IFY) 
Pro- 

■Naa^  of 

Streaa 

State 

Function 

Deairlvtion 

i.si . 
Total 

Tliru 

1965 

F.Y. 

196t> 

F.Y. 

1967 

F.Y. 

1968 

F.Y. 

1969 

bal. 

to 

UtBp. 

Start 

Jected 

c.4«mple- 

tlun 

PLATTi-.VfOBKAiW 

SL'BBsSIX  fCont'd) 

Riverside 

Reservoir 

South 

Platte 

River 

Rlver> 

aide 

Reset* 

voir 

and 

Land 

Co 

Colo 

I 

OffscreaiD  reservoir.  Capacity 
57,500  acre- feet 

0.758 

0.758 

19i>8 

Enpire 

Reservoir 

South 

Platte 

River 

Bijou 
Irrlga- 
C ion  Co 

Colo 

I 

Uffstreaei  reservoir.  Capa«.ity 
37,700  acre-feet 

0.575 

0.575 

1909 

Kiowa  Creek 

South 

Platte 

River 

SCS 

Colo 

FP 

8 Grade  stabilizers,  6U  FKS 
Capacity  - 3,400  acre-feet 

0.989 

0.989 

1958 

1965 

Jackson  Lake 
Reservoir 

South 

Platte 

River 

Colo 

1 

Uffstrean  reservoir. 
Capacity  - 35,630 

1903 

Bijou  • 2 

Bijou 

Creek 

(South 

Platte 

River) 

Colo 

I 

Storage  - b,000  acre-feet 

1901 

Prewitt 

Reservoir 

South 

Platte 

River 

North 

Sterl- 

ing 

Irriga- 
tion Co 

Colo 

t 

Offbtream  reservoir. 
Capacity  - 32,NOO  acre-feet 

1912 

Point  of 
Rocks  Reservoir 
(Xortb  Sterling 
Reservoir) 

SouCli 

Platte 

River 

Norcli 
Sterl- 
Irrlga- 
tlon  Co 

Colo 

1 

offstrean  reservoir. 
Capacity  - 81,350  acre-feet 

19J8 

Julesburg 

(Jvsnbo) 

Reservoir 

South 

Platte 

River 

Colo 

I 

OffstreaiB  reservoir. 
Capacity  - 27,200 

1905 

Brule 

South 

Platte 

River 

SCS 

Nebr 

FP 

1 FRS , 1,700  acre-feet,  2 miles 
Ctiannel  loprovenent 

0.2U 

U.Ol- 

M.Dll 

U.20U 

O.ous 

1968 

1970 

Cure 

South 

Platte 

River 

SCS 

Nebr 

FP 

1 FKS  - capacity  28? 

0.090 

0.012 

0.005 

0.061 

0.003 

1965 

1968 

Mount  Zlrkel 

■wilderness 

Area 

North 

Platte 

River 

FS 

Colo 

F-R 

54,400  acres 

1932 

Conti- 

nuing 

Program 

ia<.Farlane 

Illinois 
& Willow 
Creeks 

Mac- 
Far  lane 
Irriga- 
tion Co 

Colo 

1 

t>,500  acre-feci 

1910 

Routt 
Nat lonal 
Potest 

North 

Platte 

River 

FS 

Colo 

F-R-I 

F<» 

344,<K)0  acres  - 1 .^i? 
acres  ecreatlnn  water  - 
250  acres  developed 
recrvatlon  sites 

1905 

v«>nl  1- 
nulng 
Pri'grae 

Saratoga  NFH 

North 
Plat  te 
River 

Bsr-' 

Wyo 

F 

Fish  production  facilities 
and  related  buildings 

0.855 

0.250 

0.  241 

0.145 

0.0<i7 

0.100 

*».H2 

l9hh 

19'.9 

Kortes  Unit 
Oregon  Trail 
Division 

North 

Platte 

River 

BR 

Wyo 

P 

Kortee  Dam  and  Reservoir 
4,800  acre-feet  and  Kortes 
power  plant  36,*)O0  kw 

U.615 

14.611 

0.004 

1946 

I95U 

Pathfinder  NUR 

North 

Platte 

Klver 

BSFW 

Uyo 

F 

Water  control  strurturev 
Installed  to  pr<ivl4j^  for 
waterfowl 

Hrldger 
Nat lonal 
Forest 

Sweetwater 

River 

FS 

Uyu 

F-FO 

15,<K)0  acres 

1908 

conti- 

nuing 

Program 

Rrldger 

■Wilderness 

Area 

Sweetwater 

River 

FS 

F-R 

5. IKK)  acrr*  within  Bridget 
Nati'inal  Forest 

1932 

i on  1 1 - 
nulng 
Pn'grae 

Shoshone 

National 

Forest 

Sweetwater 

River 

FS 

Wyo 

F-R 

l8h,U<KJ  acres 

1891 

Cont 1 - 
nulng 
Prcgiav 

Kendrlrk 

Project 

North 

Platte 

River 

HR 

Vyo 

l-P-F 

R-FC 

Nemlnoe  Dam  4 Reservoir 
1,011,300  acre-feet:  Semlnov 
power  plant,  32,400  kw,  and 
Alcova  Dam  and  Keservoir, 
189,000  acre-feet;  Alcuva 
power  plant.  36,cKH)  kw  and 
distribution  and  drainage 
svnten.  Irrigation  for 
24,.'h5  acres. 

34. 102 

32.716 

0.050 

0.595 

1.421 

19  V> 

1955 

Pacific 
Power  and 
Light  Co 

North 

Platte 

River 

Paci- 

fic 

PcMer 

and 

Light 

Co 

Wyo 

P 

Steam  - electric  plant  near 
Glenrock.  45A,7<KJ  kw 

25. '100 

1964 

4 

London  FLils 


Fatlifindcr  Dam  And  Resenoir 


(iering  Valley  (SCSI 


Seolls  Hltilf  National  Monument 


Table  1 (Continued) 


ScheJulr  (ft> 

In  Htlliunfc  of  .)oU4r» Pro* 


Ndnu-  iif 
U«v«lopiat'tkC 

St  roam 

Attenc  V 

stale 

Function  oes< :r ii>t  ion 

Ut. 

Total 

Tliru 

1963 

F.Y. 

1966 

F.Y. 

1N07 

F.Y. 

1968 

F.Y. 

1969 

Bal. 

to 

Stan 

jeeted 

Lriaple- 

rUTTT-.ailHKAWA 

SL'BBASIN  (Cont  * ^ 

Clenilu  Unit 
Oregon  Trail 
Jivl 4 ton 

lO  1 t tl 

Platte 

Klver 

HK 

Wyo 

l-P- 

FC-l-K 

'.ienilo  wa..  aii.i  Keservoir  • 

a<.re-feel.  Gray  Keef 
oacn  and  Reservoir  - l,Hui) 
acre-feet.  Glendo  and  Fremont 
Canyon  |»iwer  plant  - 7?,U00  «.w. 
Supplemental  Irrigarlon  to 
17.S78  ai res. 

4... 401 

44.  104 

0.018 

0.047 

0.014 

1935 

1965 

Hawaii 

W 1 Iderneas 
Area 

Laramie 

Klver 

FS 

U'lo 

r-H 

r7,0'K1  aites  in  KooseveU 
'.at  l.inal  Forest 

1932 

Com  1 • 
nulng 
Program 

itutcua  Lat'«< 

NamI 

Creek 

BN  IV 

Wy.i 

F 

Water  ioiitrol  st  rnrt.ires  In- 
stalled to  provide  for  w.iter- 
f owl 

o.oi: 

n.o<i9 

O.OU3 

HeiUcitu*  How 

National 

VoreKt 

North 
PI  at  te 
Klver 

IS 

ttyo 

F-K 

I.OhN.OUu  acres  - l,5Su  acres 
of  roreatUin  water  - NiHi 
acres  developed  rcrreatlon 
areas  - nnlversliy  summer 
. amj 

1900 

conti- 

nuing 

Pr>.'grait 

l.ak«  Hdtt  !«• 

Kiver 

Wyo 

1 

Reservoir  f.ir  iir.satioci  pur- 
poses, with  capacity  of 

acre-feet.  Priority 
allows  only  Infre'l'trnt 
diversion  foi  stora*i>. 

0.080 

1910 

1911 

Banfottli  NWk 

La  r am  1 e 
Klver 

BSiv; 

Wyo 

V 

Water  control  structures 
Installed  to  provide  for 
waterfowl 

O.OUl 

0.001 

Port  Laiamlr 
National 
Historic 
SU« 

North 

Platte 

River 

NFS 

Wyo 

H 

Historic  - fur  ir^din*  and 
military  post  restoration, 
visitor  and  Interpretive 
facilities  - 361  acres 

2.313 

0.392 

(Thru 

Fl-68) 

0.*70 

l.sSl 

1918 

Cont  1 - 
nulng 
Program 

NortI)  Platte 
Project 

North 

Platte 

River 

HK 

Wyo 

Nehr 

1-P-K 

K-FC 

Pathfinder,  Guernsey,  Lake 
Alice,  Lake  Hlnatare  Uam  6 
Reservoirs  - l.llA.lOil  acre- 
feet.  Guernsey  pAter  plant 
s,HO0  kw  - full  water  supply 
226,217  acres;  supplement.il 
supply  - 108,713  acres. 

Rehab  - lOil  miles  canals, 
later.ils,  canal  linln*. 

2y.874 

7.8H1 

29.87* 

h.759 

0.  329 

o.  236 

0.187 

n.2vl 

0.039 

1903 

193* 

1970 

Pine  Kid*.*  - 
Cane  Mier 

NorMi 

Platte 

Klver 

SCS 

Wyo 

FP 

2 KRii  - capacity  1.360  acre- 
feet 

0.270 

0.270 

1939 

I960 

London  Flats 
Kovee 

North 

Platte 

Klver 

SCS 

Wyo 

FP 

3.2  miles  diversion  channels 
and  associated  drops  and 
outlet  channels  - 3 FRS 

0.44N 

0.**9 

1962 

196) 

Arnold  Urain 

North 

Platte 

Klver 

SCS 

Wyo 

FP-l 

3 GS6 . l.l  mile  channel 
inprovemeiit . 1 FRS  - 

capacity  1,013  acre-feet' 

0.11* 

0.112 

O.OlU 

O.'RU 

1961 

196* 

Anitcll  Draw 

North 

Platte 

River 

SCS 

Wyo 

FP 

1 grade  control  structure 
2.8  miles  flood  channel 
1 FRS  - capacity  520  acre-feet 

0.1)6 

0.026 

O.ol  1 

'.Ol* 

0.26‘> 

U.018 

196'' 

1970 

Uruwn's  Canyon 

North 

Platte 

Kivei 

.SCS 

Nebc 

rr-L 

detention  storage  and  drop 
Htruetures 

0.200 

Cerln*  Valley 

i-crin* 

Drain 

t.t 

Neht 

H.-K 

2A  drop  structures.  17  r.n  k 
sills.  4,8<IO  foot  mck-llned 
channel.  3U  internal  draln.igr 
structures.  11,000  tnot 
channel  Improvements.  17,N<H) 
foot  concrete  trickle  channels. 

3.  HI  . 

2.76N 

1.32'» 

1 .»*»0 

■1.326 

1961 

1968 

fterln*  Vdl  Icy 

North 

Platte 

River 

SCS 

Nehr 

FP-K 

U miles  diversion,  .'k  miles 
channel  Improvement.  “*  FH"' 
rapacity  3,503  acre-feet 

1,3«1 

1.13* 

M.  173 

O.tWN 

0.061 

••.200 

1.702 

I9h2 

1975 

'SmtlHKIufr 

National 

Monument 

SPS 

Nehr 

K 

Historic  - landin.irk  on  "regon 
Trail,  visitor  center,  r<»ads , 
trails,  Interpretive  f.icill- 
t les  - 1,08s  acres 

1.060 

0.6SO 

(Thru 

FY-681 

d.*l0 

1919 

Conti- 

nuing 

Program 

Bln((s  I'rMet 

Plant 

Con- 
sumer ' s 
PPl) 

Nebr 

r 

Steam  plant  • 42,200  kw 

WlldhofNC 

North 

Platte 

River 

SCS 

Nehr 

pp 

1 FK.N  - capacity  2.700  acre 
feel 

D.MH 

0.  1*1 

0.023 

0. 1 28 

0.021 

1937 

1969 

North  Platte 
Null 

North 

Platte 

River 

RSPU 

Nehr 

F 

Lake  Mlnatare 

Cres'-ent  Lake 

North 

Platte 

Klver 

nspv 

Nebr 

r 

Total  development  program 

0.  Ihl 

0.23U 

o.im 

1964 

197* 

Silt  lie  r 1 an.1 
Project 

North  h 
NoiiCh 
Platte 
Rivera 

Ncbr 

Piiblte 

Power 

Diet 

Nehr 

1 -p 

Reservoir  - 181,460  acre-feej 
26.100  kw 

51 


ML 

* 

1 4(^1 

twji4' 

f 

1 ' kWl 

PB  a 

’’f' 

H 4J 

1 ^ ' 

' iZSiiifllMS 

Table  1 (Continued) 


Pt^r.»«  tn  •iUlion^  ct  Uull.tr> Fro- 


SAB«r  of 
UeVflupiwnt 

Streaia 

Aaenrv 

State 

Function  i>et>i.r  InC  ton 

Ui. 

Total 

Tiiru 

lNb5 

F.Y. 

jNht. 

F.Y. 
INf  7 

F.Y. 

1-n.b 

F.Y. 

ini') 

bai . 
t p 

Comp. 

.Start 

Jrrted 
uompla- 
t ton 

PUrTt-MOaRARA 

SUBASIN  (Cv 

'nt'd) 

C«na<lay  Power 
PUnt 

North 

Platte 

Klver 

Central 
Nebr 
Power  b 
Irrlg 
Dlst 

Nebr 

P 

Steam  plant  * 106, 8U0  kw 

Soctti  Platte 

Platte 

River 

Nebr 

Public 

Power 

System 

Nebr 

P 

2h,100  kw  - hydraulic  plant 

Jeffrey 
Fledervul  r 

Platte 

River 

Cen- 

tral 

Nebr 

I-P 

ll.SOO  atre-feet  - 16,000  kw 

1941 

Spring  Creek 
(Dawson) 

Platte 

River 

SCS 

Nebr 

FP 

11  FVR,  )4  nllei^  channel 
Improveaient 

1.412 

O.UOH 

O.Olu 

1.  39* 

19b  7 

IN7S 

Johnson 

Reservoir 

Platte 

Klver 

Central 

Nebr 

Public 

Power 

and 

Irrlg 

Disc 

Nebr 

l-P 

S4,000  acre-feet;  2 plants 
)b,00<)  kw 

Kearney 

Power 

Plant 

Platte 

River 

Nebr 

Public 

Power 

System 

Nebr 

P 

Hydro- plant  - l,^fl0  kw 
on  Kearney  c.anal 

' 

Jones  Creek 

Platte 

River 

SCS 

Nebr 

fp-f; 

1 FRS.  1 CS.  4 mile  channel 
Improvement  • capacity 
291  acre-feet 

0.110 

0.044 

0.001 

0.001 

f>.<R)l 

o.on 

0.020 

lN«.s 

19  70 

Burdick  Power 
Plant 

Crand 

Island 

Muni- 

cipal 

Nebr 

P 

Steam  plant  - 19.SOO  kw 
Internal  combustion  - 
14.600  kv 

Pine  Street 
Power  Plant 

Grand 

Island 

Munl- 

rlpal 

Nebr 

P 

Steam  plant  - 17, '>00  kw 

Nebraska 

National 

Forest 

Slohr-ita 

Lotip 

Rivers 

r> 

Nebr 

F R- 
Fo 

2S5,OiH»  acres  - 112  acres 
water  - 200  acres  developed 
rei real  Ion  areas 

. ont » - 
nut  '\g 

Program 

Sargent  i nit 
Middle  Loup 
Division 

Middle 

Loup 

River 

1R 

Nebr 

1 -FC-R 

Mllburn  Diversion  lum  and 
facilities  to  Irrigate 
12.7SS  acres 

7.m 

b.  2Hl 

1 

• •"* 

1.2M 

n.SSO 

1 

l-»5v 

Farwell  I’nlt 
Middle  Loup 
Division 

Middle 
Loup 
River- 
Oak  Creek 

RR 

Neb  r 

I-FC- 

F-R 

Sherman  Dam  and  reservi’lr. 
b8,200  sere-feet  Irrlgallm 
for  47.N2S  acres  - diversion 
Middle  Loup  River  by  Arcadia 
Diversion  Dam.  SFierman  Feeder 
canal  - H.)  mites. 

14.  1 

T1.47S 

l.SOfe 

0. 167 

«*.07» 

•M70 

l.lb4 

IMpn 

Coluinhus 

Hydro-Power 

Loup 

River 

River 

Public 

Power 

Dlst 

Nebr 

P 

Hydro-plant  ■ )N,Niiu  kw 

Sheldon  Power 
Plant 

Con- 

PPD 

Nebr 

P 

Steam  plant  - 226. bSO  hw 

Bellw<N>.i 

Platte 

River 

SCS 

Nebr 

FP 

1)  mlleH  channel  Improvement 
IN  FRS  - c.iparlty  4,2'*4  a^te- 
feet 

1.4  17 

tl.'i**7 

•l.i'4* 

• I |**n 

’.Uh* 

Schuyler 

Placi e 
River 

CF 

Nebr 

C 

Hank  protect  liMi 

‘.•>75 

U.<>7S 

I***' 

ISs  ’ 

Freeont 
P 1 Powe  r 
Plant 

Fremont 
Muni 
r tpa  i 

Nebr 

P 

Steam  plant  • 21  ,<KN)  kw 

FresHint 
1 2 P.’w.  r 
Plant 

Muni- 

cipal 

Nebr 

P 

Steam  plant  • 4),7'>o  kw 

Corporit ion 
(.ulch 

F IhlHirn 
River 

SCS 

•«ehr 

FP-R 

1 FRS. 

0.4»»* 

1 .g 

-•.  «*  • 

;u.  . 

»R7l 

Pierce 

North 
Kranc  h 
Mkhorn 
River 

a. 

Nebr 

F'<. 

!,t'  miles  levees 

..... 

■F.2RF 

las  1 

1 a*.* 

Norfolk 

North 

Hramh 

l.lkitorn 

Klver 

a 

Nebr 

PC 

7.2  miles  levees  4,2  miles 
diversion  ct<annel.  Diversion 
structure  • bridges,  roads. 

l.s  M. 

II,  2’R' 

I.OVJ 

1 1 . s • 

V 

!••• 

Madison 

Flktiorn 

River 

CF 

Nebr 

Fc 

Qisnnel  enlaigenent . 
appurtenant  wi<rka 

' . .M  . 

JSbN 

Pllget 

tlkhorn 

River 

SCS 

Nebr 

FP-t 

1 mile  channel  Improvement. 

1 FRS  capacity  f.'s  aice-feet. 

ISM 

-'.111 

• 

i., 

)< 

la».. 

Js*  . 

Oak-Middle  Creek 


Puhlie  Land  Domain  Consenation 


Water  SuppU  Farm  Domevtic  Undividnal  S>stenist 


Table  1 (Continued) 


Developniwiit  _Strvam  Ax*»cy  State  Punetto 

P».ArrK~Nl.>HRAtOV  SlBBASfj  (Ct.nt  *it> 


"aytu*  •ebi  I’ 

Muni- 

cl[Ml 

llkJiarn  CK  Nef-r  KC 
Rlvt'f 

c>  i»>r  rc 

F»>rk 


Iiiifindl  conuusilvii  (ilant 
U.ir’i  kv 


fetff  rha-irivl  ir>pr iivvinett t 
t«Ct 


fro- 
i<e^  te4 
Cf'KpIe- 
Start  tttftt 


1'+** 
]4*.4  |«'.S 


Klkliora  CU  Ni-br  Kc 

Hi  .’er 

Llkliorn  CP  '.cbj  PC 

Klver 

•-•fural  Ni‘hr  }' 
N»*!»r 
Puwet 


It’Voe 

.itvaa  plant  ll,7Ui' 


0.1:7  II. 'U7 

n.2so  0.0:2 


l-*fj».  l«*ht 
I'Jhn  l‘*bt 


'Ijk-Oiilille 

reek 


Uaiioo  '•ebv  P 

Muni  - 
t Ip-il 

SCS  lebr  IP-K 


.’0  C;S,  :i  FKS  - lapacity  0.'li)7 

7 , 1 i.‘  .K  re-fee  t 

10  darns,  -H  miles  levees  and  11.72.' 
I'  wiles  ib.innel  lmproveri«*nt 
tiirougb  Lincoln  - *>.2  n>  les 
rnad  relncatlou  - alteration 
S riUr.-sad  bridges 

Inrern.il  lumhosclon  plant  - 
lO.lidO  kw 


'•.h*l  O.-H'i  ,.11H  --.Iy,  0.020 

7.4JJ  3.*>.t7  l.7iit  '.HM  '.’i7<» 


•>2  GS,  14  FKS  - capacity 
10, rm  acre-feet 


J.SIH  l.SOtJ  11.117  iKOln  1..I  . 


Id  FRS  - capacity 
acre-feet,  % tallfs  vliaanel 
Improvenent 


n.iiu  U.nu  d.ih< 


0.017  0.017 


■ill.S  tlolO 

FS  N’eh  r 

U1.H  Wyu 

Private  » olo  P 
‘<wbr 


HUM  CpIo  I-Fl 
Wy.Y 


23,000  pomla  - 2$, 000  acres 


A Steaw  plants  - 40.77S  kw 
17  Hydro  plants  - 40,OhA  kw 
17  Inien>al  contiuatl<<n  plants  - 
kw 

‘ n itooriin',  pIttMii;,  liirr awing  'HT 
deep  till-ige.  water  spie.vling 
i.olo  • h,tK*>j  acres 
v«v«>  - 2H,0m)  a<  res 


U’  r Supply 
i’opul.it  1«n  l‘.ii*,,.<ry 
I'rban 

Over  100,000 

So-  100. 001) 

10-  ..<,000 
2. 3-10,000 
Rural  S(infar-i 

r n 2 , 100 

Sontarw 

' Indlvi-ltMl  systems) 
larw  l>.>aM>si  ir 
(Individual  sy»t ema 1 


State,  Local, 
and  Private 
Recreaciun 
Areas 


• umlier  r<>|>ulat  ion 

Systei-s  Served  'k.D 

; 1 

; I.IOO.OIHJ  po.o 

i 

1 

.■*1  S40.000  7S.I 

27  ISA. 100  IR.h 

d 

290  19A,(HH>  ;i,M 

I4h  kVl  S.l 

riH.uin  7. 2 

'•uwlier  Prin.iry  »ec«*ndarv  Vo 

Systems  Tn-atment  ireat"ent  Treai-wnt 

\ 

2i2  s:  lh« 

Sunher  of 

Ty£t  Are  at  Ac  r e s 

State  7»  109. «HA 

Local  44S  10,072 

Private  MA  200,00t1 


Wisdom  PoNUT  Plant 


IK'Solo  National  Wildlife  Kotni:e 


Tjble  1 (Conlinued) 


I 


Program  In 

Mill  tuna 

of  Iwlla 

rv 

— 

Seined  ulv  IPf) 

NMe  of 
l>o»clopawnt 

Stream 

MPJ'J-JI 

State 

Function  Ueacriotion 

Ui . 
lutai 

Tl.ru 

1965 

F.Y. 

1966 

F.Y. 

1967 

F.V. 

1968 

F.V. 

hal. 

to 

JecteJ 
< oaple- 

'UUULI  ^ISaOL'RI 

SCBBASIN 

_JL 

_ — _ 



At«n 

Mlaauur 1 
River 

CL 

Nebr 

I. 

^jle^gency  bank  protection 

0.579 

0,579 

1967 

]951 

lil)l  SlOUK 

Power  Plonc 

big  Sioux 
Ktver 

Iowa 

Publl. 

Servic 

Iowa 

e 

P 

Steam  plant  - 61,000  kw 

Kirk  Power 
Pl»nt 

Hlsaour 1 
River 

Iowa 

Public 

ServlCi 

Iowa 

P 

Steam  plant  - 17,500  kw 

South 

Hunger  ford 

Floyd 

Ktver 

SCS 

Iowa 

FP-E 

11  GSS 

U.lbS 

U.050 

<.')01 

• 1.069 

0.  -.9 

1966 

1972 

Ployd  Ktver 
Trlbut4rle» 

Floyd 

River 

SCS 

Iowa 

b 

No  structures 

''.026 

0.026 

I95s 

1959 

t«ane  Creek 

Floyd 

River 

SCS 

Iowa 

FP-S 

72  CSS 

0.501 

Q.079 

0.156 

0.266 

1967 

1975 

Held 

SCS 

Iowa 

FP-K 

2}  CSS 

'1.661 

0.222 

0.0)9 

196) 

1968 

Flovd  River 

Floyd 

River 

CE 

Iowa 

FC 

Cliaunri  Improvement  a , 5.b 
miles.  y miles  Levees 

11.559 

n.559 

J9pl 

1966 

Seol  Power  Plont  Mlesourl 
River 

Iowa 

Iowa  r 

Public 

Svc. 

Steam  pl.int  - U7,05d  kw 

Chief  nig  Clk 
Pork 

ilsaourl 

River 

Omaha 

Tribe 

Nebr 

K-F 

h6l)-akte  park,  boat  ramp, 
dotk,  picnic  facilities, 
playground , 

0.1)80 

0.06'J 

1,0 

1962 

1970 

Blockblrd 

Creek 

Missouri 

River 

CL 

Sebr 

FC 

2.5  miles  berm  and  levee, 
minor  (l.annel  alignment 

0.265 

0.009 

0.25h 

1967 

1967 

Lakes  ‘'iahena 
and  Ucheda 

Little 

Sioux 

River 

SCS 

'inn 

FP-» 

F-M-R' 

UP 

2 destltlng  basins;  1 FR  and 
- recreation  structure;  ! FiWL 
Improvement.  J. 781  acre-feet 

0.207 

'•■.'Uh 

0.018 

U.02h 

n.  1.19 

0.U4U 

196-. 

ls;6 

Spencer  Power 
Plant 

Little 

Sioux 

River 

Spencer 

Iowa 

Iowa 

P 

Steam  plant  - 12,500  kw 
Oa»  Turbine  - 2b. 000  kw 

M^isdon  Power 
Plane 

Little 

Sioux 

River 

Corn 

belt 

I -iwa 

P 

Steam  plant  - 17,5o(J  kw 

Little  Sioux 
River 

Little 

Sioux 

River 

SCS 

1 owa 

FP  f. 

hlM  i.SS;  <16  miles  chanm  1 
improvement;  r.ll'i  FRS 

.’4.195 

1 .650 

1 .h’O 

1064 

Little  Sioux 
River 

Little 

Sioux 

River 

CK 

Iowa 

FC 

1 18  miles  levees,  enlargement 
and  straighten  16  oillea 
channel  main  aten,  2R  miles 
tributary  cliannels 

r..682 

15.256 

0.207 

0.007 

.012 

1956 

1966 

Ida  Grove 

Maple 

River 

CF. 

Iowa 

FC 

stralgliirn  .ind  enlarge  ctianiiel 
•ind  conetruct  levees  on  Maple 
River  and  oU«boU  Creek 

0.619 

0.619 

I9h8 

1969 

Havls-Mattle 

Creek 

Soldier 

River 

SCS 

Iowa 

F. 

20  uSS 

0.6H1 

.1.2 10 

0. 1-5 

n.ni5 

0.07f 

0.05M 

1966 

l9bH 

UeSoto  Rend 
HWK 

Mlsaour 1 
River 

HSFV 

(owa 

Nehr 

F-R 

Total  develiiiiment  program 

1 .950 

1 .169 

0.085 

0.1)0 

U.5R«- 

1971 

1974 

nig  Park 

K-’yer 

River 

SCS 

Iowa 

K 

26  USS,  2 FRs  - 226  acre-feet 

0.56) 

0.  )76 

0.0  )6 

0.002 

0.00) 

0. 102 

1.  )48 

1960 

1971 

'UU-Plcayune 

Hover 

River 

SCS 

low.i 

FP-K 

15)  «.SS,  I6»i  acres  structural 
watervavs,  0.57  mj les  diversion 
N.26  miles  levees  and  channels, 
6 FRS  - 1,11)  acre-feet. 

1.106 

1.087 

0.  150 

o.lM? 

•'.||94 

0.105 

1.591 

1961 

1975 

Harmony 

Hoyer 

River 

SCS 

Iowa 

K 

ft  GSS 

0.  155 

0.155 

1957 

19X9 

Rvan-Hensciiet 

Mtsanorl 

River 

SCS 

Iowa 

FP-U-l 

17  CSS;  <*)  acres  structural 
waterways 

0.4RI 

0.195 

n.060 

0.087 

.•»6« 

0.'ie.5 

I9M 

1971 

Fort  Calhoun 
Power  Plant 

Missouri 

River 

<>siaha 

Public 

Power 

Dlst 

Nehr 

P 

681,1)00  kw  •uclear  Plant 

19?) 

North  ‘)«aha 
Pi^er  Plant 

Missouri 

River 

<iwiaha 

Public 

Power 

IMst 

Nehr 

P 

Steam  plant  644,700  kw 

Council  Muffs 
Power  Plant 

Missouri 

River 

Iowa 
Power 
and 
■ tght 

Iowa 

P 

.Steam  plant  - Do.h'HI  kw 

waha 

Mtsaourl 

River 

Cf 

Nebr 

FC 

12.1  miles  levees,  5,7n7  feet 
fioodwalls,  la  pumping  plants 

5.904 

5.91. 

194? 

1954 

txjuncll  Nluffe 

Missouri 

River 

-E 

i.wa 

Fi. 

14.6  miles  levees,  4 pumrlng 
plants 

- 

. 5 5h 

194’ 

195* 

57 
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ProaraB  in  Millions 

of  Dollars 

Schedu le  (FY) 
Pr«»-  ' 

■\arae  of 
UevvloDnent 

St  lean 

Aseiu-V 

Slate 

Funet  i« 

>n  Description 

Cat. 

Total 

tliru 

1965 

F.Y. 

196b 

F.Y. 

19h7 

F.Y. 

19h8 

F.Y. 

196N 

8al. 

to 

Com. 

Start 

JecIrd 
Coaip  te- 
non 

HlOUJ.f  MISSOURI 

SDBRASir;  (Cont'd) 

Jonos  Street 
Power  Pldiit 

Missouri 

Rivet 

onaiia 

Public 

Power 

Dist 

Nebr 

F 

Meam  plant  - 171,500  kw 

Indian  Creek 

Missouri 

Rivet 

scs 

U>wa 

L 

15  bSSi  12.2  acres  structural 
wateiwuys 

0.542 

0.041 

0.174 

0.084 

0.001 

0.148 

0.092 

19b5 

1970 

South  Unulta 
Power  Plant 

Mihsouri 

Klvvr 

oiuha 

P«il>llc 

Power 

Disc 

Nebr 

P 

Steam  plant  - 20,U0o  kw 

Mosquito  Creek 
(hart Iscn) 

Mlssour 1 
River 

SCS 

Iowa 

b 

57  CSS 

1.118 

0.003 

0.006 

U.049 

0.08O 

0.980 

1966 

1974 

Pony  Creek 

Missouri 
Riv.  r 

SCS 

iowa 

n’-i 

21  CSS;  4.)  niiei,  channel 
Inprovement ; 2 FRS  - 1,20b 
acre-feet 

l.l»38 

0.528 

0.142 

0.02S 

0.  504 

0.035 

1964 

1972 

Papl 1 1 (on 
Creek 

Missouri 

River 

scs 

Mebr 

rp-t 

52  OSS 

1.512 

0.321 

1.480 

1969 

1978 

Little  Papi  1* 
lion  Creek 

Papllllon 

Creek 

(L 

Nebr 

F' 

Channel  toprovcBent*,.  Tieback 
leveea 

1.820 

0.210 

1.014 

0.77O 

1.116 

0.294 

0.416 

1965 

19b9 

lower  Pupil- 
lion  Creek 

Paptlllon 

Creek 

Ci 

Nebr 

Ft 

• hanncl  deanoui  and  lutoff 
channel 

0.117 

U.U7 

1964 

1965 

Kramer  Ps.*w»t 
Plant 

Missouri 

River 

Mel.r 

Public 

Power 

System 

Mebr 

P 

''tram  plant  - Il2,50t>  kw 

Plattnmuuth 

Missouri 

River 

SCS 

Sebr 

»P-L 

1 OSSi  10  FkS  - 50.-  acre -feet 
(au«|>e  tided) 

0.21N 

0.1b] 

1958 

I9bb 

Nebrask.1  City 
Power  Plant 

Cee  Jay 

Missouri 

River 

Nlsnn- 

botna 

River 

Nebr 

City. 

Mebr 

SCS 

Mebr 

Iowa 

P 

D-1 

Internal  combustion  fwiwer 
plant  - n.200  kw 

17  OSS,  4,8  arrch  •trnccura! 
waterways 

i).2S5 

U.  14H 

0.07U 

0.117 

0.021 

0.02S 

1964 

1969 

Atlantic  Power 
riant 

N’lsna- 

bocna 

River 

Atlan- 

tic, 

l<rw.t 

Iowa 

P 

Ste.rm  plant  ■ lO.OiKi  kw 

Mule  Creek 

Sishna- 

bolna 

River 

SCS 

Iowa 

rr-L 

24  CSS 

1954 

1958 

SimpHon 

Stshna- 

botna 

River 

SCS 

low.1 

FT-K 

S CSS 

.1*0 

|9S« 

1961 

Hound  iJog 

Nlslina- 

botna 

River 

SCS 

Iowa 

n’-F 

11  bSS.  7.5  Btlra  divemion, 
V.r>  a>  res  atructural  wairr- 
-av**,  A rR^  - i7y  a<re-fert 

0.27N 

-'.2M 

1966 

Davids  Creek 

Nlshna- 

botna 

River 

SCS 

Iowa 

F 

Nr  C.S5,  r»2  a«  rea  sir«<tural 
waterway 

‘.S7o 

• . n: 

0.115 

0.006 

0.025 

0.077 

II.4N? 

INM 

l«7* 

1 r.M'ki**'  Creek 

' rouble- 

SCS 

iMWa 

Fl'-l 

’ 1 Cis.  , pRs  . , b.  1 a.  re 

teel 

1.  M2 

..  .ilr. 

O.0O7 

o.tx)] 

0. 10* 

|NM 

1972 

«e<i  't«k 

Ml  nlino- 
hot  n.i 
River 

U 

lowi 

n 

lO.OOii  levees 

...... 

....... 

1N62 

196  1 

Pief.r  (leek 

1 1 

Mit.n.i- 

River 

St.S 

Iowa 

FT-l 

R 1.MS 

0.IN7 

II.mIN 

11.00] 

n.O-O 

U.  UN 

n.018 

14b- 

196V 

Haistoil  K 

Nlsl.nn- 

botna 

Rtver 

scs 

Iowa 

fi  ♦* 

4 t;2^s.  • nt:,  Ul  aire  lert 

o.iro 

».  I7it 

INbl 

1965 

'•(•itnabotna 
River  riawhuric 

r>w4 

Slsi.na- 

botn.i 

River 

u 

Iowa 

Ft 

10,0110  Jrvees 

i».21t 

0.21A 

19,7 

19,8 

furre*  : reek 

M shna- 
i>ol  na 
River 

Si.S 

r.*wa 

rr-1 

lol  (,Sm.  lu  I'WR.  n.4  mile 
channel  Inprovetscnt  . J.RrI 
acre -feet  atorarie 

2. M2 

U.OOS 

••.121 

o.oio 

n.057 

:.si3 

19b6 

1974 

Cootrer  Mnrlattf 
Power  PUnl 

Mtss.nir  I 
Rivet 

Nebr 

Public 

Power 

System 

Sebr 

p 

Miicleai  power  plan* 
Ron, IRK)  kw 

at  Ison  ' reel 

Nema><a 

River 

SCS 

Nebr 

FP-l 

17  22  FR-.  - 12.072 

arte -fret 

2.  .17 

0.821 

O.O'iU 

0. 150 

0.125 

0.158 

l.lSb 

1*60 

1972 

Palls  • it* 
••■•weT  Plant 

l*U 

Menaha 

Rtver 

Palis 
1 1 V . 

’•ehr 

Nebr 

p 

Inlern.rl  lowbustlon  [M>wer 
plant  - lM,»lb  kw 

Rr  •woel  1 
(Pll.-t  1 

'•eeta(<a 

River 

SCS 

Nebr 

Fp-r 

15  bSS,  5 ronblnatlon  (•>  k 
kVRS.  A IRS  - 1.7N7  ane-feet 

• *.7; 

0.672 

1**; 

50 


102  Kivcr  Tribiilnries 
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Naia«*  of 

-Jjgwlo^yr^C  Memy  StHe  Fun».Uon U*»_cr  ij.cl 

MISSXCKI  StBBASIX  ( f»nt  ’<0 


In  Ulltons 

l.*t.  Thr«  F.Y.  f.r. 
foitU  I***!,' 


SCWtloV  (P 

_«»  pf..-" 

ftol.  If.t, 

i.y.  r.Y-  t..  co^pi. 

lYfaM  _ co^.  Hon 


upper  Kl^ 
Nemalia 


Spring  fieuk 
(Johnson) 

ZU^U-r 
Walnuc  Crte>^ 
Walters  Creek 


Hoover- 
Frank  utt 


Edmund  Street 
Power  Plant 


Nemaiia 

Klver 


Turkey 

Creek 


River 


N'enaiia 

River 


Neaalid 

River 


Nodaw.iy 

River 


Noditway 

River 


Hlsbourl 

River 


SCS 


;^ebr  FP-L 


StS  Nebr  n*-K 
SCS  \ubr  FP-l 

SCS  Nebr  L 

SCS  tCatis  FP-K 

SCS  Iowa  FP-P 


10  CSS:  tY  Hvo  - a.  le  J-Alo 

ieet 


li  GSS;  S »-KS  - l.nM  , 
feet 


«».»«?  ti.  los  li.?J0  2.97:  JVi,  1473 


.'/.’ft  <.<a>  0.19J  IVft'i  r»72 


ft  CSS  . 7 FKS  ' Y 


iie-5«et  l).«2V 


Crade  Staoillraijon  structure  O.YiO 


0.07V  0.060 

o.rnY  n.no  0.n,iv 


SCS  Ho 


St.  Mo  p 
Joseph 


10  cSS;  Jl  FRS  - act**-  l.lftO  l.olv  0.2i7  U.ljp  1 r.i 

feet 

37  CSs;  3 rWK.  1 recreation  l.)9t.  O.COl  0.014  •)  lift  1 11- 

development  - l-i,RK>  atTe-feit 


0.1*0 

•'.mi 

•'.U28 


-U  iwi  :v7i 
0.02'  l*»-  IvJ-- 

I-  '»s  i**)  i'tr i 

■’.  )7K  iv.  iv': 


FP-F 


ft  css.  , FRS  - l.o:-  acre-feet 
Steam  plant  - a:,Vwi 


0.37*  O.I'h!  H.i>l»»  '1.007  '/.*)OY 


Lake  Road 
Power  Plant 


Missouri 

River 


Creek 


White  0.1 
Creek 


and 

Light 

St . Mo 

Joseph 

Power 

and 

Light 

bSFW  Mo 


CE 


Kans  Fi' 


White  Clay  - Missouri 
Whiskey  Creess  River 


PUtte 

River 


SCS  Fans  FP-ft 

SCS  Mo  FP-K 


Ste.im  j.lanl  - 150,000  ku 


Total  develupneni  program  I. AIR  0.391 


102  River 
Tt Ibutaries 


Summit  Lake 
Power  Plant 


Platte  Klver 
Tributaries 


(.V'odaway 

Platte)’ 


Platte 

River 


Platte 

River 


SC.S  Mo 


FP-E 


Agricultural  MIsBiuiri 
LeveeB  (Active  River 
Program) 


S.  W.  Iowa  P 

Feder- 
ated 
Co-op 

SC.S  Mo  FP- 


Nchr 

Iowa 

Kans 


1 ,000  fuoc  channel  ioiprvive- 

finif  ,g( 

v-ove  onduii 

25  FRS  - h,559  acre-feet 


24  CSS;  0,7  mile  ih.jiiuel 
Improvement;  1 FR.S  - 1 ,Aov 
aire-leet 

12  co.nbinatlon  <iS  an<l  FRS  - 
330  a.-rc-feet 

Steam  plant  - 22,5«1*j  kw 


4.050 


'..100  0.R44  1,717 


2.0T1  2.623  M.fJ22 

0.  ■5CI  U.020  >.150  0,i>»R  I'.-'H)*. 

d.441  0.4SV  O.itfl? 


I.  iftv  ;4,.  • I’  ’ 

195*  H*.-, 

m*!..  IV 'X 

. w.;  i9Sv  Y97X 


12  comblnal  ion  f.S  and  FRS  - 0.  374  0.174 

330  acre- feet 

>07  miles  uf  levees  to  proteiC  12'J  4<Ml  1*.  ' V»  1 VI*  i 
411.001.  aiirs 


bank  StabiU- 
aation  and 
Navigation 
Project 


Miaacuri 

River 


Netr.  c-fc-s- 
kana.  R 
I a -Mo 


Ulkea,  Revetment.  Cutoffv 
(ajao  In  l^ucr  '1l99tuiri 
Subbaaln) 


l45.  »v:  ll.6.’ft 


Y.ft'l  ..iv; 


Mve«to<  k Pon<l» 


Iowa 

Cans 


Ih.tuK)  p«>nrfv  vurfaee  .ire.t 
1 l,(V)o  ,,riea 


Power  Plants 
lesa  than 
lO.ihK)  kw 


Mehr 

Kanv 


•*  Ste.im  planlv  - l.’,fti)ii  iv 
54  Internal  cnmhuatinn 
plants  141  ,2'th  kw 


Water  Supply 

Population  Category 
Urban 

Over  100. [)0n 
SO-Hni.000 
10-50, (KIO 
2.5-IO,rhKl 
Rural  Nonfarm 
to  7,500 
.Vonfarm 

(Individual  avvtema) 
Farm  i>omeatlr 
(Individual  avaieiftal 


N.mher  PopulVt'lon 

S/."!.'"*- „Serve.J  _ Ml.U 


\ l.kMo.iwtij  7S3.0 

’ 2 30.0IK1  »4.5 

4 40,000  ‘..ft 

170.01KI  71. M 

14ft, ilo..  ta.o 

Ih.OtKI  7.0 

lIH.Oivi  ti.ft 


Meeker  Driftwood  I nit 
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^H)M.L  HISSOL'RI  blUttASi:;  (Cont’d) 


Ouni  c.iry 
IrratBcni 
^72  Comaunl t tes 


Scale,  Local, 
and  Private 
Kecreatlon 
Areas 


Priaarv  SecouUary  ';o 
7r.»at  -ariit  Treafwent  Treat  nr  n l 


l|y  v^l  jjiBen  t 

<ANSAa  SLHHASIN 


_S^rji»a«_  Agency  State  Fun.-tlon 


Program  In  HtlUona  of  Dollars 


Lst . 

lieecrlption  _ J««a  1 


Scnadula  (FY) 
Pro- 

Bal.  jecceo 
to  Coaple' 
Coaip.  . Start  tlon 


Armel  Unit. 
I'pper  Kepubll- 
can  Division 


Republican  SOS 
River 

South  Fork  BR 

Republican 

River 


Republican  SCS 


Colo  FP-K  1 mnlti-purposf  Jan  - ?,200  u,l8o 

acre-feel 

Colo  I-FOF-K  tkinny  Jan  and  reservoir  ll.)Ul 

170,200  acre-feet.  Construc- 
tion of  irrigation  distribu- 
tion works  for  6.000  acres 
deferred. 

‘■'■I*’  PP  6 FKS  - storage  340  acre-feet  0.26»i 


Meeker - 
Ur i f twond 
Lnic , 

Frenchman- 
Cd  abridge 
division 


Republicju,  BR 
River 


Sebr  l-Ft-F-R  Trenton  Uan  and  Swanson  Lake 
2S4.0UO  acre-feet. 

Irrigation  to  16.J22  acres. 


Frenctiiaan 

L'nlt 

Frenc hnan- 
Ctmbridge 
Division 


Frencliman  BR 
<:reek 


■Sebr  l-FC-F— R Lnder's  Uasi  and  reservoir  — 
74,5oO  acre-feet. 

Irrigation  tu  21,090  acres 


1B.7S9 


U.5J7  0..’-)  0.262  0.*11  1.048  1«S8  1962 


Red  Wi  ll.av 
Unit, 

Frencbnan- 

Canbrldge 

Division 


Red  Willow  BR 
Creek 


Sebr  I-PC-F-R  Red  WHIcm  Dan  and  Hcgti  Butler  It  "32  l.’.aH- 

Laku.  86,600  acre-(eet. 

Irrigation  to  U.ISft  erre« 


O.UIR  0.020  0.045  0.059  1953  1962 


Ofv  Creek 
(South) 


Republican  SCS 
River 


6 FRS  - storage  2,962  acre- 
feet.  1.45  alias  ftoodwav. 


Upper  Medicine  Mvdicln' 
Creek  creek 


Lower  MedUtni 
Creek 


f-anbrfdge  Unit,  Medicine 


Frenchman* 

Cambridge 

Division 


i-^ver  and  diannel  laproveneni 


3 VWR  - storage  l?,9iR)  acfe- 
(eet 


6 r«R  - storage  17.37J  acre- 
feet 


Sebr  I-FC-r-R  ‘ledlcine  Creek  Dan  and  Harry  1*«.18».  16.688 

Strunk  Lake  - 89. 300  acre-feet 
lrrlgatlc.i  to  15,600  acres. 


0.057  i..r96  0.083 


0.600  1969  1975 


0.800  1969  1978 


1.127  1948  1955 


Dry  Creek 
(Pilot) 


Republican  SCS 
River 


9 (.SS,  10  FKS  • storage 
2,170  acre-feet 


Republican  CE 
River 


Franklin  Unit,  Republican  nR 


Levee  and  channel  Inprovenents  «.i>67 

3.3  niles  channel  laiproveMent  0.176 
42  Miles  dikes  - 2 FKS 
stor.igi-  UO  acre-feet. 


0.008  0.084  0.32 


Mebr.  ft;-|-R  Reservoir  capacity  850, OtW. 
a<  re-feel . 

^♦•*7  1 Irrigation  water  froM  Harlan 

County  Reservoir  (USCL)  to 
Franklin  and  'lapunee  (.anals, 
■•ne  punplng  plant  to  irrigate 


*6.9)5  45.400 


1.45*  1946  1952 


d.oio  0.006  0.0*1  0.051  0.262  1951  I9b6 


Prairie 
iMg  < reek 


Prairie 
lH>g  Creek 


Fans  I-FC-F- 
H-M 


Ptalrie  \orion  sane 
;a>g  t fee*  Kansas 


2 - internal  coahuetlon  plants 
27,710  hw 

Morton  Dan  and  reservoir.  21.089  17.228 

l)*,70u  a<  re-feet.  Irrigation 

tor  5,)50  acres.  1.60U  atre- 

feet  of  Municipal  water 

annually  to  Morton,  Kansas. 

Internal  ccvabustlon  plant  - 
8.750  kw 


1.787  1.572  0.126  0.058  0.318  1962  I9n7 


Milford  Dam  And  Reservoir 


Kanopolis  Dam  And  Reservoir 


r.-  " Ai 
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Pt 

ugram  In 

Ml  1 1 ions 

uf  Dullai 

ScneUule  (FY) 
Prcr- 

Niiae  of 
Uevtf  looatHit 

Stream 

_Aj(«ncjt 

State 

Function  Uescr Int ion 

Ut. 

Total 

Tlir  u 
1965 

F.Y. 

1966 

F.Y. 

1967 

F.Y. 

1968 

F.Y. 

1969 

bal. 

to 

Jcrted 

Comple- 

KANSAS  S^L'BB^1_N 

(Cont'd) 

Sup«rlor  - 
Courtland  CniC , 
Sostwlck 
Division 

Republican 

River 

BR 

Sebr 

1 

Superior  * Courtland  Diversion 
Dam  diverts  water  to  Irrigate 
9.3B0  acres  In  Nebraska. 

9.  JbU 

8.9)9 

O.OIJ 

0.008 

0.041 

0.059 

0.  101 

1949 

1951 

Courcland  Unit 

Boscwlck 

Division 

White  Rock 
Creek 

HR 

Kans  1 

l-FC-F-R 

Lovewell  Dam  and  Reservoir 
'*2  ,200  acre-feet  • 

Irrigation  for  <iy,DuO  acres 
In  Kansas. 

2b. 90b 

22.065 

0.155 

0.  196 

0.501 

0.222 

t.765 

1955 

1961 

Clyde 

Llk  Creek 

CE 

Kans 

FC 

Leveet-  and  Appurtenant  works 

0.  194 

0.  194 

1962 

1961 

Clay  Center 
Power  Plant 

Republican 

River 

Clay 

Center 

Kansas 

Kans 

P 

Steam  plant  * 11,000  kw 

Milford  Lake 

Republican 

River 

CE 

Kans 

FC-M-R 

Reservc>lr  capacity  l,160,i>00 
arre-feec.  Includes  lUU.UOO 
acre-ftiet  for  future  water 
supply 

4R.9H4 

41.175 

4.101 

1.4tll 

0.  XI 7 

1.  19t 

1962 

1965 

Turkey 

Smoky  Hill 
River 

SCS 

Kans 

FP-E 

15  FRS , 2H.)  miles  channel 
lli,79'»  acre-feet. 

1.52H 

U.O") 

’1.01) 

'l.0*)6 

0.012 

. -T. 

Isn 

Cedar  Bluff  ^ 
NFH 

Smoky  Hill 
River 

HSiV 

Kans 

F 

Kish  production  facilities 
and  related  buildings 

0.8411 

1.450 

1-.  19  1 

191.1 

i-ri 

Cedar  Bluff 
Unit . Snokv 
Hill  Division 

Smoky  Hill 
River 

BK 

Kans 

l-FC- 

F-R-M 

Cedar  bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir 
177,000  acre-feet  - Irrigstion 
to  t>,hlX)  acres  - 2,000  acre- 
feet  of  municipal  water 
annually  to  Russell,  Kansas 

17.972 

17.524 

0.01 4 

O.Oll 

0.021 

■ . IS6 

i>. 

l9-9 

ive-l 

Hays  Power 
Plant 

Smoky  Hill 
River 

Central 

Kansas 

Power 

Kans 

P 

Steam  plaOt  - 19 ,000  kw 

Russell  Power 
Plant 

Smoky  III  11 
River 

Russell 

Kansas 

Kans 

P 

Internal  combusilor.  plant  - 
15,771  kv 

Kanopolls  Utke 

Smoky  >liU 
River 

CE 

Kans 

FP-I- 

M-R 

Reservoir  rapacity  - 450,000 
acre-feet 

12.662 

1 2 . 19  7 

0.318 

0.01-1 

0.055 

0. (>.'•• 

",  12: 

I94U 

19h« 

Sallna 

Smoky  Kill 
River 

CE 

Kans 

FC 

4.1  miles  channel  Improve- 
ment. b.4  miles  diversion 
Ilf  Dry  Creel.  17.1  miles 

1.879 

1957 

1961 

Splllaan  Creek 

Saline 

River 

SCS 

Kans 

FP-E 

21  FRS  - 2 CSS  - storage 
18.940  acre-feet 

1.819 

C.OOl 

il.iHIl 

J.022 

1.795 

1967 

1975 

Wilson  Lake 

Saline 

River 

CE 

Kans 

FC-I- 

K-N 

Reservoir  capacity  77li,'K70 
acre- feet 

20. 164 

20.164 

19M 

1965 

lost  Creek 
(Pilot) 

Saline 

River 

SCS 

Kans 

FP-K 

2.45  miles  channel  improvement 
4.25  miles  floodways 
1 FRS  - sioraRp  897  acre-feet 

0.180 

0.180 

1954 

196-> 

Ross  BeacI) 
Power  Plant 

Solomon 

River 

Central 

Kansas 

Power 

Kans 

P 

Steam  plant  - 17,b50  kw 

Webster  I'nlt  , 

joloson 

Division 

South  Fork 

Solomon 

River 

BR 

Kans 

F-K 

Webster  Dam  and  reservoir, 
2l>o,  700  acre-feet.  Woodston 
Diversion  Dam. 

17.1iB: 

17. ?5M 

ii.iiln 

' ‘ 

< is 

. t»  1 

195) 

1961 

Klrwln  NWR  * 

SoloflH»n 

River 

BSFW 

Kans 

F 

Dryland  farming  of  2,100 
acres  for  waterf<*wl 

".271 

0. 127 

-.14, 

19  Sf. 

;9?5 

Klrwln  Unit  1 

SoloRMn 

Division 

Solomon 

River 

BK 

Kans 

I-FC- 

F-R 

Kirwln  Dam  and  leservnlr. 
114 ,550  acre- feet . 
Irrigailon  to  ll,5l>o  acres, 

20.011 

19.4  )7 

■ S76 

19  •: 

1958 

Tilen  Klder  Unit, 

Soloaon 

Dlvlslcm 

, Solotson 
River 

HR 

Kans 

l-Ft  - 
F-R-'t 

Olen  Hder  Dam  and  Waomda 
lake  - 975,575  atre-feet 
2,000  acre-feet  'f  Municipal 
water  to  Heloll,  kansas. 
Icrlgatlon  to  21, WO  acres 
deferred . 

62,».19 

11.170 

1 1.9|<l 

I'l  9*1 

• .9:1 

17. 92’. 

I96s 

1971 

Beloit  Power 
Plant 

Solomon 

River 

Beloit 

Kansas 

Kans 

P 

Internal  ro*it>ustl»n  plant  - 
17,150  kw 

Barnard 

Rattle* 
snake  A 
Salt 
Creeks 

CF 

Kans 

FC 

B.BOO  feet  of  levees 

0.128 

0.128 

19-.7 

19'.9 

Abilene 

Hud  Creek 

CL 

Kans 

FC 

10,000  feet  levees.  IH.DOO 
feet  channel  Improvement  . 
9>)n  feet  riiunfwatl 

1. 1'kj 

1.1'HI 

19-.’ 

196- 

Riverside 

Plant 

Saline 

River 

Kansas 

Power 

and 

U«i)t 

kans 

P 

Steam  plant  - 11,750  kw 

liastlnits  Power 
Plant 

Btft  Blue 
River 

Mast  - 
Inns, 
Sebr 

Sebr 

r 

Steam  plant  • 5*  ,otn'  »w 

Palrburv  Power 
Plant 

little 

Blue 

Fair* 
bury , 

Nebr 

P 

Steam  plant  ■ .'1,’"  *w 

(>> 

RIvvr  S«hr 


Tiilllo(  rock  l);iin  \iul  Kfv.iM)ii 


li-MUi 


Dori'licslor 

Hi»  iiuJI.in 

®?ISP'1?"fe‘r-5;vx'  -* 
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yf 

kte v^e  1 n t _ Aitem  y St^Ce  hunt  tion itcs^ript  iot> 

MS5AS  (CuHt'J) 


Schedule  (Tin 

Pro^rew  in  ^llUlons  of  DulUt* Pro- 

, • Jeited 

t...  Ihru  r.v.  f.1.  F.y.  f.v.  1.. 

lyti  1W»6  _ltb7 lycy  Jt.rt  t_loo_ 


Bis  Blue  CE  sebr  FC  8.270  feet  leveeu 

River 


Dorciiester  Bis  Blue  SCS  Rebt  Fp-E 


le™^  Bvre-  0.181  0.1178  0.065  0.0U5  0.001  0.002  0.057  1865  1870 


Cletonle  Rig  Blue  SCS  .Rebr  Fp.E  8 FKS  - etorese  8.170  eere-  0 450 

ie.t 

cJeek'ip'll'.il  !lwe"'“'  •“  “•*’8 

cn-ek  (Pilot)  Klver  , 1-^ 


O.ASO  1970  197S 


heat,  I'lrtto,  HtK  hlue  SCS  r.ebr  KP-l 

Cedar  River 


ecrrfeei'  11.186  1.608  0.177  0.071  0.102  0.058  0.120  1.07B  1864  1872 


u dl'ie  S(S  \ebr  FP-l-R  2tj  CSS.  11  FRS  - R.fii: 


0.141  0.0S4  O.OR4  0.317  1959  1971 


Hl<t  blue  SCS 
River 


FP-L  6 CSS.  U FKS  - 13,155  an 
feet 


Big  Indian  Blue  Rivet  SCS  r.ebr  FP-i  3 CSS,  33  ttC>  - 27,102 

acro'ieet 


0.050  (».035  0.0R4  0,129  0.913  1963  1974 


t.ftlO  0.53h  0.1)7  0.32R  0.261  O.UO  1.328 


BlB^Blu.  SCS  s„.r  FP-t  -;;”^4cre-  ,.„8  0.516  0.080  0.081  0.172  0.111  0.404  1,62  1872 


Big  Blue  SCR  ‘ivbr  FP-t  , cSS . 12  FKS  - 7,200  arn-- 


0.031  0.021  0.187  0.368  1964  1973 


.Snipe  (Pilot)  Rig  Blue  SCS  Kana  FP  6 FUR  - 89)  acre-feet 
River 


Homestead 
Nat  Iona] 
Monument 


NPS  Nebr  K Historic  - commemorates  the  0.«hH 

llonehteAd  Act.  Visitor  Centei , 
parking,  trails.  Interpretive 
facllltlea. 


UUle  SCS  Seht  FP  b FRS  - 7.56H  4<re-(eet 

1.8  mile*,  ciiannel  and  dike 


0.371  0.097  1936  Concinu- 

(thru  Ing 

rf-68)  Program 


0.007  0.023  0.075  0.374  196K  I97b 


Bowman  Spring  l.lttU-  SCS  Sebr  FP  8 FKS  - i.399  acre-lcet 


0.4U  0.34)  U.014  0.003 


0.045  0.108  1959  1971 


Irish  Creek  Blue  River  SCS  K.ino  FP-F  M i.ss  - 8 FWK  - storage 

5,773  acre-feet 

Buckley  Creek  Little  SCS  Net.r  FP  6 Fk.s  - 1.618  acre-feel 


0.017  0.024  0.107  0.952  1967  1975 


0.149  0.114  0.051  0.012  0.004 


0.167  I960  1971 


.North  Black  Blue  Rivet  SCS  Kans  FP-F.  35  U4S  - 22  F*WR  - 25,316  acre-  4 207 

VermlUlon  feel.  4.2  mile  channel 

lotprovement . 

Cpper  Black  Blue  River  SCS  Kan*  FP-t-  25  UsS  and  12  FK.s  - storage  1 955 

Vermillion  %,-R  10,677  a*re-fect. 

13  mile  cttannel  tmpri*vement . 

Frankf.irt  West  Fork  CF  Kans  FC  4 .0  ml les  of  levee  and  1 . H 1.294  1.294 

**'*‘'^  miles  ciiannel  Improvement 

Verml 1 lion 
River 


0.013  0.049  0,051  4.094  1967  1975 


0.024  0.074  0.016  3.821  1967  1975 


Tuttle  Cteek  Blue  River  CF 


B.«,  FC-R-  R.„„.,lt  r.p.cii,  - 2.146.,mo  ».,5I2  18.815  11.128  0.157  0.082  0.005  0.  100  1852  1867 

N*W  acre-feet 


Blue  and  CF:  Kans  FT 

Kansan 

KlvetH 


6.2  miles  of  levee  and  4,1<R>  2.489  2.481 

feet  ciiannel  improvement 


K.6.J,  Cl  K.6.  FC  l.„v„,  ch.nnvl  l.pru.v.vnt.  20.4IH1  15.286  1.246  1.100  0.652  0.418  1.671  1818  1871 

and  appurtenant  works 


Kansas  Kansas  Kans  P 


Power  Plant  River  Power 

and 


Meaai  plant  - 346. lOU  kw 


llltlv  O.l.u.r.  il.Uu.rv  SCS  K.u.  FP-E  21  OSS.  8 FRS  - .to,.,,  .,510  0.602  0 60’ 

Mission  (Pilot)  River  acre-feet 

Uttl.  Ilvl.iu.rv  livl.iw,r.  SCS  R.n,  FP-E  2 CSS  .nd  16  cu.Mn.ilon  I.S-  0.608 


Tributaries  River 


FR.S  - etofage  2,571  ac-re-feet 


0.tF40  0.202  0.119  0.I4U  0.101  1964  1970 


S.b»Cr..k  0.1»-.r.  SCb  R.„.  FP-t  I .11,  Fl<-.du.,  „.,xi5  i,., 

"I"'  1 FRS  - 5B4  .rr,-l,„  ‘’B- 

11.1106  p,u..r  rivUu.r.  H.ltoo  6.6.  p Ul.,6.1  C6.R1U.M66  Pl.6l  - 

BIR61  81..C  «.6...  I,, 

ri»u.p.u6vlll.  Il.ln..ir.  SIS  K.6.  IT-1  1 .n.  Fl6.'dv.v  0 128  n 1 ’8  .... 

Bl'"  FRS  ■ 584  .crv-fvvt  ' ‘ ' 

P.rrv  URv  ’’C-B-''  UO.tRRl  ,cF.-I,.l  .tu,.„  4,. 4™  ,j.,„  ,,.,,X1  6.800  5.275  5.820  5.886  |864  1870 


Rionehotise  CF  Kans  Fi  channel  Improvement  and  levees  0.28«;  0.l4l 

(Includes  rehabl  1 Itat ton) 


Kaitsav  {'il\  s 


Tdble  1 (Continued) 


1 


r 


Schedule  (FY) 

ProKf 

am  in  Mill  ions 

of  Uollai 

-b 

Pro- 

<40ie  of 
development 

Streaai 

Axency 

State 

Function 

1 UescrXtxion 

E.st. 

Total 

Tl*ru 

1Vp5 

F.V. 

19bb 

K.Y. 

I9o7 

F.Y. 

IVtiH 

f .¥. 
I9bs 

Sal- 

to 

Start 

Jct'ted 
Comple- 
t iun 

KA.NSA.S  SidHASth 

(Cont'd) 

i awren..e 

kanaas 

River 

CF 

kana 

FC 

18.2  miles  new  levee  * 1.1 
mile  levee  raise  * r>.l  miles 
channel  Inprovernent , 

Medicine  Creek 

b.300 

0.418 

11.950 

0.290 

0.103 

l.llu 

l.b07 

19f)7 

H7b 

Lawrence  Power 
Plant 

KanbaH 

River 

Kansas 

Power 

and 

Light 

kans 

P 

Steam  plant  - 210,130  kw 

Lpper  aaftaruaa 

kansas 

River 

SC$ 

Kans 

FP-t.-M 

FKS  - multi-purpose  structures 

2.813 

0.U21 

0.047 

0.071 

2.67.. 

198.1 

]974 

Lower  -akaruHa 

Kansas 

River 

SCS 

Kaob 

FP-E-M 

KKS  - laulii-purpose  btructnreb 
amt  floodways 

I.OH2 

0.002 

0.01  1 

■ i.Ohti 

l.W»7 

19M 

197) 

Clinton  1 «ke 

kakaruba 

River 

CE 

Kans 

FC-R-W 

Reservoir  capacity  197.00U 
acre-feet 

41.300 

0.293 

0.400 

O.HVj 

0.300 

19.470 

n*.s 

Stranger  Creea 

Stranger 

Creek 

Cb 

Kans 

FC 

Levees  and  appurtenant  works 

0. 140 

1).  140 

198) 

196, 

Livestock  Punds 

- 

SCS 

Kans 

Kl> 

18,1)00  ponds  - surface  area 

Nifbr  4(),OUO  «cr«H 


Power  PUncs 
Less  t>iaii 
lU.tXIU  kw 


Colo  P 1 ' steetn  pl«ni  - kw 

Krfos  H - hydro  plentb  - <>,41^8  kw 

Sehr  34  - tnterndl  conbustlon 

pliints  * 173, blU  kw 


Stifliber  Population 

Systems  Served M(itJ 


4«(er  Supply 

Population  < ategory 
I rt>an 

over  IDU.OOO 
30-100, lUX) 

10- 30,000 
2. 3-lO.uOO 
Rural  Sonfam 
to  2,300 
Noniarm 

(Individual  syatemn) 
farm  domestic 
(Individual  nybtvmH) 


1 113. (HKI  2J.0 

7 1H3.00II  2b. 0 

23  127,000  13.0 

313  IR2.00H  21.7 

110,000  4.(> 

iMl.OtiO  b.O 


Sumher  Primary  Secondary  Vo 
Systema  Treataieot  Treatnent  Tr»-atment 

Sanitary  **  Kann  211  in  IVR  1 

Tre.icment  Plants  Colu 

408  CoRMunitlea  Nehr 


State.  i.ocal, 
and  Private 
Kacreai ion 
Areas 


Number  of 


rype  Are a s_ Acrea 

State  110  I ,bb3 

Local  140  4.20h 

Private  SA  13, h8? 


0evelopmcnt_  Stream  A^ncy  State  Function  Dearr  ij>t  Ion 

LOWtR  tlS^OURl  SUMA^IN 


Wyandotte 
Heaervoi r 

Marshal  1 
creek 

Wyan- 

dotte 

County 

Kans . 

K 

6,9<H)  acre-feet  storage 
surface  are.)  lo3  acres 

Ralph  Green 
P'jwer  Plant 

■ 

M». 

Public 

Service 

Mo. 

P 

Steam  plant  - 49,3i)0  kw 

Kansas  Cltya 

Kansas  k 

Mtssour 1 
Rivers 

CE 

kans . 
Mo. 

FL 

Levees,  ctiar.nel  improvement 
and  appurtenant  worka 

kaw  St  at  ion 
Power  Plant 

* 

Kansas 

City 

Kans . 

P 

Steam  plant 

161,28(1 

kw 

Oulndaro 
P'lwer  Plant 

' 

Kansas 

City 

Kans . 

P 

Steam  plant  - 

■ !8<>.100 

kw 

Grand  Avenue 
Power  Plant 

- 

City 

Mo. 

P 

Steam  plant  - 

- 126,730 

kw 

Power 

and 

Light 


Ranaaa 

City 

Power 

and 

Llgtit 


Lsl . 
Total 


Program  In  Hltllonw  of  l>i»llara  

Thru  F.Y.  F.Y.  F.Y.  F.Y. 

--  I'"’*’..  19b7  14b8  14b<» 


Schedule  (FYJ 
Pto- 

)ial  ■ Jected 

to  Comple- 

Co«p.  Start  t inn 


144) 


42.31M)  42.2>»7 


.010  .248  144<) 


Hawthorne 
Power  Plant 


Steam  plant  • 908.080  k< 


Tabo  Creek 


Table  1 (Continued) 


- 


_Uey<  

U)wt,R  ^iis&ocKi  siadASi s 


■ _Progr*ti  In  «mion»  of  Uollara 


Sch«dult  irCf 
Pro- 


* Agency  State 

(Lont 'd; 


Northeast 
Power  Plant 


Kansas  Ho. 

City 

Power 

and 

Light 


/-4!‘CUo»».  ..  . . JJe»cri^tjM_ 

P Steam  plant  - 1S6,000  kw 


t«.  Thru  F.V.  F.V.  F.Y.  F.V  r’"!'" 

±»6S 19« 1967 1968  1969  Co«..  Si.,1  iTL* 


^dglon 
Power  Plant 


City  .'to. 
of 

Inde- 


P Steae  plant  - 10,000  kw 


Jackson  St. 
Power  Plant 


City  .to. 
of 

Inde- 


P was  Turbine  - )(>,OUO  kw 


91uc  Valley 
Power  Plant 


City 

of 

Inde- 

pen- 

dence 


P Steam  plant  - 115.000  kw 


■Missouri  City 
Power  Plant 


North-  Ho. 
west 
Elec- 
tric 
Power 
Co-op 


P Steam  plant  - «0,000  kw 


Sibley  Power 
Plant 


Ho. 

Public 

Service 


Mo. 


Steam  plant  - 518.500  kw 


Williams  Creek 

Fishing  R. 

S.C.S. 

.Ho. 

KP 

4 FRS  - 4.271  acre-feet 

0.358 

0.003  0.032 

0.134 

0.325  i9o7 

Wei lington- 
Napolean 

•Hlssouri 

River 

S.C.S. 

Mo. 

FP-E 

4 GSS;  17  FRS  - 2,282 
acre-feet 

0.582 

0.027 

0.106 

0.035 

0.288 

0.117 

0.009  1966 

1971 

Little 

Snl-A-bar 

Missouri 

River 

S.C.S. 

to. 

FP-t 

22  O.S.  Str.  3 krs  - 
6,930  acre-feet 

0.562 

0.002 

0.802  1969 

1977 

Willow  Creek 

Missouri 

River 

S.C.S. 

to. 

FP-E 

10  G.S.  Str.  3 FRS  - 
1,967  acre-feet 

0.542 

0.029 

0.038 

0.177 

0.298  1967 

1972 

Tabo  Creek 

Missouri 

River 

S.C.S. 

.to. 

FP-t 

85  GSS;  11  FR.S  - 4.286 
acre-feet 

2.139 

1.590 

0.078 

0.202 

0.062 

0.227  1960 

1970 

Three  Hlle 

Thompson 

River 

S.C.S. 

towa 

FP-K-R 

27  CSS;  5 FtfRS ; 1 recreation 
structure  - 15.898  acre-feet. 
5.8  mile  channel  Improvement. 

1.  365 

0.013 

0.026 

0.122 

1.204  1967 

1975 

Last  Fork 
big  Creek 

Grand 

River 

S.C.S. 

Mo. 

FP-E 

10  CSS;  3 FRS  - 3.818 
acre-feet 

0.408 

0.371 

0.009 

0.003 

0.002 

0.002 

0.021  1959 

1967 

Panther  creek 

Grand 

River 

S.C.S. 

Mo. 

FP-t 

6 GSS;  4 FKS  - 1,945  acre-feet 

0.558 

0.220 

0.027 

0.003 

0.016 

0.309 

1964 

1969 

Crlndstone- 
Lost  Muddy 

Grand 

River 

S.C.S. 

to. 

FP-E 

50  CSS;  14  FWR  - 20,375 
acre-feet 

2.744 

0.033 

0.061 

0.191 

0.490 

1.969  1963 

1971 

Carrollton 
Power  Plant 

Carrol- 

lton 

Munlcl- 

pal 

Mo. 

P 

Internal  combustion  plant  - 
16,369  kw 

Chilllcothe 
Power  Plant 

Qillll- 

coche 

Munici- 

pal 

to. 

P 

Steam  plant  - 15,000  kw 

Swan  Lake  NWR 

(irand 

River 

BSFW 

to. 

F 

Total  development  program 

0.367 

0.257 

0.110 

(1976  or 

Money  Creek 

Charlton 

S.C.S. 

Iowa 

F. 

2 GSS 

0.239 

later) 

(Pilot) 

River 

0.2  39 

1956 

1956 

Rathbiin  Lake 

(Jiar  1 ton 
River 

CE 

Iowa 

F-S-R 

FC-W 

552,000  acre-feet  storage, 
total  347,000  acre-fret 

26.500 

2.759 

6.000 

5.500 

3.3)5 

1.600 

5. 306  1966 

1970 

Flood  control  storage. 

Houlcon 

Charlton 

River 

S.C.S. 

Iowa 

FP-E 

8 GSS;  l3-mlle  channel 
Improvement;  3 FRS  - 1.157 

0.230 

0.1)6 

0.003 

O.OOl 

0.010  C 

1.080 

1963 

1969 

Thomas  HU]  Charlton 

0am  4 Heservolr  River 


Char  1 1 on 
River 


Last  branch 
•South  Fork 

Blackwater 


ACP  Ho. 
CL  Ho. 
S.C.S.  Ho, 


acre-feet. 

Storage  - 76,600  acre-feet 


6.890 


Channel  Improvement  and  leveea 


FP-L  21  combination  at  ah 1 1 Izat Ion 
and  water  flow  control 
Btructurea  - 844  acre-feet 


1964  1965 

8.SOO  2.722  1,400  0.790  0.805  0.450  2.8!)  1948  1971 

0.424  n.424 


1954  1958 


Sedall.i  Power 
Plant 


Mo.  .to. 

Public 

Service 


Steam  plant  - 11,500  kw 


7| 


Table  1 (Continued) 


Prtiari 


In  Hillloo»  of  Do11t« 


_ J*vt»lop«ent Stream  Agency 

LOWER  MISSOURI  SUttBASIN  ((Uint'd) 


State  Function  _ Deaertpt iu 


Ls( . Thru 

. Total  1965 


F.y. 

1966 


F.Y. 
1967  _ 


F.Y. 

I9b6 


F.y. 

1969 


schc4uU  im 
Pro- 
)ertc4 
to  <OM(llv- 

L.o»p.  Start  tlon 


BaV . 


Marshall  Power 
Plane 

Mar- 

shall 

Munict- 

pal 

Mo. 

P 

Sceaa  plant  - 30.5U0  kw 

South  Fork 
Blackwater 

Blackwater 

River 

S.C.S. 

FP-E 

14  CSS;  S FKS  - 7.606 
acre-feet 

1.116 

0.  356 

0.118 

0.033 

0.07U 

0.539 

1962 

1972 

Coluabia  Power 
Plant 

Col- 

uabia 

•Munici- 

pal 

Mo. 

P 

steaa  plant  - 66,661  kw. 
Internal  coobustlon  plant  - 
12.500  kw 

Calahan  Creek 

Missouri 

River 

S.C.S. 

Mo. 

FP 

6 FKS  - 2,200  acre* feet 

0.688 

0.U26 

0.120 

O.U38 

0.001 

0.303 

1963 

1972 

Cedar  Creek 
L.U.  Project 

Cedat 

Creek 

FS 

Mo. 

UP 

Land  utilization  project 

1960 

*^otln- 

uing 

Program 

Jefferson  City 
Power  Plant 

Mo. 

Power 

and 

Light 

Ho. 

P 

Steak  plant  - 12.70U  kw 

Switzler  Creek 
(Pilot) 

.Marlas  <ie 

Cygnes 

River 

S.C.S. 

Kans. 

FP-E 

6 FRS  - J,39b  acre-feet 

0.  318 

0.318 

1956 

1963 

PoBOna  Lake 

Marlas  de 

Cygnes 

River 

CL 

Kans . 

FC-R- 

H-W 

Reservoir  storage  266,500 
acre-feet 

16.153 

13.290 

0.063 

0.105 

0.007 

0.708 

1959 

196  3 

Frog  Creek 

Marlas  de 

Cygnes 

River 

S.C.S. 

Kans. 

FP-t 

8 FRS  - 6,661  acre-feet 

0.505 

0. 399 

0.UO9 

0.065 

0.001 

0.005 

0.068 

1962 

1971 

Melvern  Lake 

Marlas  de 

Cygnes 

River 

CL 

Kans. 

FC-R-W 

Storage  363,000  acrc-feei 

31.100 

0.  7(X) 

0.750 

1.000 

2-629 

5.636 

20.585 

1967 

1972 

Ottawa 

Marlas  de 

Cygnes 

River 

CE 

Kans . 

FC 

6.2  Biles  levees;  2.3  ailes 
channel.  laproveneni,  1,500 
feet  flood  walls;  3 pumping 
plants. 

6. .62 

*•.■*6. 

1958 

1962 

Ottawa  Power 
Plant 

Ottawa 
Mun 1 c 1 “ 
pal 

Kans. 

P 

Internal  coahustlon  plant  - 
11,800  kw 

t)sawatoBle 

Potta- 

watoBle 

Creek 

CE 

Kans. 

FL 

6.8  Biles  levee 

2.060 

0.200 

0.125 

0.205 

0.«85 

0.962 

1968 

19  7o 

Main  Street 
Power  Plant 

Spring- 

field 

Munici- 

pal 

Mo. 

P 

Stcaa  plant  - IV.OOO  kw 

Springfield 
Power  Plant 

Spring- 

field 

Munici- 

pal 

Mo. 

P 

Internal  coabustion  plant  • 
18.000  kw 

Stockton  Lake 

Sac  River 

CF. 

Mo. 

FC-P-R 

Storage  1,676,000  acre-feet 
Hydro-power  65,200  kw 

70.00U 

10.890 

U.500 

12.300 

10. 700 

n.«u 

'1,666 

1V6) 

1971 

oaccola 

Osage 

River 

Mo. 

Public 

Service 

Co. 

Ho. 

P 

1,600  kw  Hydro-power  plant 

Clinton  Power 

■ 

Ho. 

Public 

Service 

.Mo. 

P 

Steas  Plant  - 12,500  kw 

Montroae  Power 
Plane 

Kansas 

City 

Power 

end 

Light 

Mo. 

P 

SteSB  Plant  - 563, liH)  kw 

Poaae  de  Terre 
Lake 

Poame  de 

Terre 

River 

CE 

Mo. 

rc-R-N 

Reservoir  - 650,000  acre-feet 
storage  (Power  deferred) 

17.130 

15.  311 

0,172 

...•SO 

l.lHU 

i.’b 

1.511 

1957 

1965 

Harry  S.  Truman 
Oaa  b Reservoir 

Usage 

River 

CE 

Ho. 

FC-R-P 

Reservoir  storage  5,202,000 
acre-feet.  Power  - 6 puap- 
turblne  generator*  - 

160,000  kw 

227,0«H> 

5.  70«l 

7 . iHK» 

in.6V» 

5.8'rt> 

5.200 

192.800 

l«6« 

1*79 

Hlangua 

vtangua 

River 

Shu-He 

Power 

Co. 

Ho. 

p 

3,000  kw  Hydro-power  plant 

Bagncll  OaB 

Osage 

River 

Union 

Elec- 

tric 

Power 

Co. 

Mo. 

p 

176.200  kw  - Hydro-p<n»er  plant 
storage  1,973.000  acre-feet 

19  »1 

7t 


Table  1 (Continued) 


:•  me  ot 

tievelopwent  .Stream  Ajjeiicy  State  Function 

LO^JhR  .MISSI.H.RI  StaftASKi  (cont'J) 


Program  _lj»  . Mil  l of  Lwllara 


f.sc.  riiro  r.Y.  F.r.  f.y.  f.».  t<> 

local  lVb5  J>*JL  Comp.  tart 


Fullerton  Power 
Plant 


Steam  plant  - ll»S>iO  kw 


ChantolH  Power 
Plant 


Central  .So.  P 
Flec- 


Steam  plant  - ,ilOO  kw 


Clark  .lational  Oascona<te  FS 


Hissouri  C£ 
River 


Kirksvl 1 le 
Power  Plant 


Mo.  «fP*R  lb»,tK>*J  acreii  - h'jti  acres 

F-ti-PR  recreation  water  - developed 
recreation  areas. 

Mo.  FC  2,(XKJ  feet  ut  levee 


Internal  combustion  plant  - 
IS, 000  kw 


Livestock.  Ponds 


Power  Plants 
less  than 
lO.OOi'  kw 


lOS.Ouu  ponds  ' lOS.OOO  acres 
surface  area 

2 - steam  plants  - 12.^00  kw 
2 - hydro-plants  - A.hOO  kw 
42  - Internal  combu-stlon  - 
U4.035  kw 


Water  (supply 

Population  Category 
Urban 

Over  100, WK> 
50-100,000 
10-50,000 
2.5-10,000 
Rural  Nonfann 
to  2,500 
Nonf arm 

(Individual  systems) 
Farm  0i>mesttc 
(Individual  systeiu) 


Number  Population 

Systems Served  MCD 


1,010,000  171.7 

2111.000  29,4 

192.000  2b. 9 

193.000  29.5 


216,000  21.0 
307  . WO  in. 8 


Treatment  Plants 
340  Comaunlties 


State,  Ia>cal , 
and  Pr ivate 
see  re at  ion 


Number  Primary  Secundary  No 
Systema  Treatment  _Treat^ent  _j£e_a_tji^t 


Number  of 
Type Ateaa 


NOTES 


*(Milk  kivcr  *1)  Pr<’K'»-t  pro\ ulcs  lor  tltvcrsion 

ill  l.T‘'.()()0  jciC'lVcl  or\5.iloi  .innujIK  |■r(^m  St.  \I.irv\ 
Kiwi  (n  thu  Missouri  Ikisin  Milk  Kivoi, 

■^((  larnsoii  Diversion  I nil)  f*niKi|\il  kMluros  ol  lliis  iiiul 
.irc  111  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  lunwwr.  a porlu>n  ol 
the  proicM  laiul  is  m ihe  Souris  ami  Keil  Kueis  basins. 
.^9,.^llU  acres  ol  irriiialBe  lamls  are  wiihin  llie  Missouri 
Basin:  the  unil  involves  (>f)4.<HUl  aere-leel  ot  aveiaiie 
annual  tliversion  oui  tB  the  Missouri  Basin, 

■'(Bureau  ol  Sporl  I ishenes  ami  UilBtiiei  1B.4.2B  aiiesot’ 
this  land  are  meluileil  in  tlie  Ch.irles  M Russell  National 
WiMlile  Relume;  ae(|tiisiiion  has  just  he^un 
‘'(Bureau  ol  Sport  I islieries  anti  UiUllilei  I ands  partiallv 
i>r  wholly  owned  In  .mother  piihlk  or  private  aiienev 
hut  man.iiied  h\  BSl  U 

^(Bureau  of  Sport  I ishenes  and  \\  ildlile  I \ll  private  kinds 
hut  administered  h\  BSI  W 


''((  oK»rado  Bie  Ihoinpsmi  Ihoieeti  includes 

interest  ilurina  construcinm 

^l(  oloiado  Bij!  1 liompson  l‘u>ievn  I ransnioimtam 
diversion  ol  25"^. '00  .u.re-teel  ol  w aler  anniiailv  under 
the  (ontinent.il  divule  ihrouiih  the  13.1  mile  \ha  B. 
\dams  Iimnel  to  the  1 aslein  sKipe  Ma|i>r  outhasm 
lealures  imlmle  Shadow  Mountain  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
1-S.400  acre  leet.  < ,reen  Mountain  Dam  and  Res^-jv.nr. 
IM.kOO  .ure-leel.  (d.mbv  Dam  ami  Resv^rvoir.  530.MMI 
acre-leel.  Willow  (reek  Dam  and  Reservoir.  lo.(d»0 
aue  leet;  one  power  plani.anil  (>  3 miles  i>t  feeder  canal 
\n  estnn.iled  cost  tB  S5J.ooo.rroo  loi  oulhasin  leatiiies 
Is  iMvIuded  m costs  shown 

Does  not  include  mstitulional  oi  niilustrial  plants 
tie. Bine  then  own  sewaee 

‘*i\.ilional  I’aik  Service  ) I'ortions  >B  paik  kinds  iMilMdc 
ol  Imsiii  \iea  listed  rs  !oi  entne  park  .iiea 


